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Incurs  again  the  Enmity  of  Richelieu,  by  an  imprudent 
Speech  against  that  Minister  -  -  9 

An  Adventure  showing  the  Characters  of  De  Retz  and 
TttrenneQunder  Circumstances  very  different  from  those 
in  which  they  are  usually  found  -  -10 

Death  of  Richelieu ;  De  Retz  presented  to  the  King  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  «  -  -12 

Scheme  to  banish  him  from  the  Court ;  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Agde,  which  he  declines  «*  -  13 

Obtains  the  Papal  Sanction,  and  assumes  the  Title  and 
Functions  of  Archbishop- coadjutor  of  Paris  -  -  14 

Determines  to  commence  his  new  Career  with  Distinction, 
by  preaching  a  regular  Course  of  Sermons  during  the 
Advent  -  -  -  -  15 

His  first  Difference  with  Mazarin ;  his  political  Skill  «.  16 
His  Plan  of  Reform  amongst  the  Clergy  opposed  and  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  united  Efforts  of  his  Unde  and  the  Court  17 
1645„  His  Contests  with  and  Opposition  to  during  the  Assembly 

of  the  Clergy  -  -  -  -  18 

Obtains  a  Triumph  over  Mazarin  and  the  Court,  which 
produces  no  Benefit  to  himself,  and  was  never  forgiven 
either  by  the  Minister  or  the  Regent  -  -  19 

His  Quarrel  and  Reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  =  -  -  t  -  20 

In  losing  the  Favour  of  the  Court  he  gains  that  of  the 

People  -  »  -  -  21 

1647*  (August.)  His  Transactions  with  the  Parliament  during 

its  Opposition  to  Mazarin  -  -  »  22 

Endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  up  a  fair  Appearance 
with  the  Court  -  -  -  -  23 

The  Victory  of  Lens  obtained  by  the  Great  Conde  -  23 
De  Retz  preaches  on  the  Day  of  St.  Louis  an  eloquent 
Sermon  in  Jesuits’  Church,  containing  an  Eulogy  of  the 
Saint,  and  offering' very  good-  Instructions  to  the  young 
Monarch,  who  was  one  of  his  Auditory  -  -  24 

His  Efforts  to  appease  the  popular  Tumult  on  the  Occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Thanks  given  for  the  Victory  of  Lens  -  25 
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Narrowly  escapes  being  killed  during  the  popular  Tumult  26 
Enters  the  'Presence  of  the  Queen,  and  endeavours  to 
persuade  her  to  satisfy  the  Demands  of  the  People  -  27 
The  Plans  which  he  had  been  making  for  Years  begin  to 
take  Effect  -  -  -  -  28 

Arranges  a  Plan  upon  a  regular  System  for  the  Commo¬ 
tions  of  the  next  Day  -  -  -  29 

Receives  a  Message  from  the  Queen,  beseeching  him  to 
come  to' her  immediately,  and  to  endeavour  to  allay  the 
Disturbances ;  his  Dissimulation  -  -  -  30 

Sent  for  a  second  Time  by  the  Queen,  who  endeavours  to 
conciliate  him  by  every  Expression  of  Esteem  and  Re¬ 
conciliation  -  -  -  -  -  31 

Mazarin’s  hypocritical  Admiration  of  him  -  -  31 

His  political  Schemes  embarrassed  by  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  act  -  -  -  32 

Finds  means  to  reanimate  the  sinking  Courage  of  the 
Parliament,  and  drive  the  most  moderate  Members 
thereof  with  a  Rebound  to  the  other  Extreme  -  33 


He  works  incessantly  to  detach  from  the  Court,  and  bring 
over  to  the  Parliament,  Persons  whose  real  Interests 
should  have  attached  them  strongly  to  the  royal  Cause  -  34 
Timidity  which  marked  the  first  Proceedings  of  the  Par¬ 


liament  -  -  -  -  -  35 

Portraits  of  all  the  principal  Persons  engaged  on  both 
Sides  during  those  Disturbances,  as  given  by  De  Retz 
in  his  Memoirs  -  -  -  -  36 

Compared  witn  those  which  have  been  left  by  Clarendon 
of  the  Men  who  figured  in  the  bloody  Civil  Wars  of 
England  -  -  -  -  -  40 

De;  Retz  raises  a  Regiment  for  the  Service  of  the  Par¬ 
liament;  his  Indignation  at  the  Treatment  of  the  exiled 
Queen  of  England  -  -  -  -  41 

His  keen  and  just  Observations  on  the  Subject  -  -  42 

His  Expedients  to  encourage  and  excite  the  Enthusiasm 
of  the  People  and  the  Soldiery  -  -  -  42 

His  political  Views  at  this  time  -  -  43 

Eager  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  Warrior,  takes  the 
command  of  the  Regiment  he  had  raised,  and  proceeds 
to  reconnoitre  the  Position  of  Conde  -  -  44 

Account  of  this  burlesque  Expedition,  as  given  by  the 
Prince  de  Conti  -  -  -  45 

Political  Skill  of  De  Retz  in  his  Management  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  and  of  the  People  who  surrounded  him  during 
these  Transactions  -  -  -  45 

His  subtle  Policy  -  -  -  -  46 

1649.  (March  13th.)  Treaty  between  the  Court  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  signed  by  Mazarin  -  -  47 

Two  Parties  in  the  Parliament  -  -  48 

Dissimulation  of  De  Retz  -  -  -  48 
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The  Scene  which  ensued  recapitulated  nearly  in  his  own 
Words  -  -  -  -  49 

His  vain  Endeavours  to  still  the  Tumult  of  the  Populace 
against  the  Parliament  .  -  -52 

Difference  of  Opinion  between  him  and  his  Colleagues  -  53 
His  Embarrassment  increased  by  a  Letter  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  two  of  his  Agents  at  the  Court  of  the 
Spanish  Archduke  -  -  -  54 

His  Picture  of  the  State  of  his  Party  at  this  Time  -  54 

His  brilliant  and  extraordinary  Plan  for  saving  the  State, 
himself,  and  the  Faction  which  he  headed  -  55 

Maintains  his  Popularity  in  Paris,  while  he  contributes  to 
the  utmost  of  his  Power  to  the  general  Pacification  -  56 
The  Court  returns  to  Paris  by  his  means,  without  his  losing 
any  part  of  his  Influence  with  the  People  -  -  57 

Perceives  with  Alarm  that  his  Influence  was  declining; 
devises  a  Plan  of  turning  the  Indignation  of  the  People 
against  Mazarin  -  -  -  58 

His  Plan  frustrated  ;  calm  Measures  of  the  Parliament  -  59 
Had  Mazarir.  pursued  the  Advantage  which  he  gained  over 
De.Retz  with  Energy  and  Courage,  he  would  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Faction  which  more  than  shared  the  royal 
Authority  in  Paris  -  -  -  60 

De  Retz  publicly  accused  of  an  Attempt  upon  the  Life  of 
Conde  -  -  -  61 

His  able  Speech  in  his  Defence  before  the  Parliament  -  62 

Presses  forward  his  Trial,  while  the  Court  do  all  they  can 
to  retard  it,  in  order  to  find  some  means  of  condemning 
him  -  -  -  -  63 

1650.  (January  1st.)  Receives  a  Message  from  the  Queen; 

holds  a  long  Conference  with  her  and  Mazarin  -  64 

Pronounced  by  the  Parliament  innocent  of  the  Crime  laid 
to  his  Charge  -  -  -  65 

His  great  Object  to  secure  for  himself  the  Hat  of  a  Car¬ 
dinal  ;  Progress  of  Affairs  in  Guienne,  as  far  as  they 
affected  his  Interests  -  -  -  66 

Appointed  by  the  Court  one  of  the  Ambassadors  Extraordi¬ 
nary  to  treat  with  Spain  upon  the  Subject  of  a  general 
Pacification  .  .  -  67 

A  thousand  Tales  circulated  amongst  the  People  by  Ma¬ 
zarin,  to  excite  their  Indignation  and  diminish  his  Popu¬ 
larity  -  ~  -  .68 

His  Skill  in  fighting  on  his  own  Ground,  and  maintaining 
the  Field  against  his  more  narrow-minded  but  more 
astute  Adversary  _  „  -  69 

His  Negotiations  with  the  Princess  Palatine  -  70 

Difficulty  of  maintaining  his  advantageous  Position  -  71 
Proceeds  to  turn  what  might  have  been  a  Misfortune  to 
an  Advantage  ;  attacks  the  Government  of  the  Queen  at 
the  Moment  that  it  was  most  successful  -  -  72 
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His  Proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Parliament  and  the 
People  -  -  -  -73 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  completely  in  his  Power  -  74 

1651.  (February  4th.)  The  Parliament  commanded  to  attend 

the  Palais  Royal  -  -  -  75 

Manifesto  of  the  Queen,  accusing  De  Retz  of  almost  every 
State  Crime,  and  of  Intentions  still  more  diabolical  than 
the  Actions  which  were  attributed  to  them  -  75 

Determines  to  cast  the  Accusation  on  him  who  made  it; 

his  Speech  on  this  Occasion  -  -  76 

Effect  of  his  Manoeuvres ;  splendid  Speech  of  Omer  Talon 
on  the  Occasion  -  -  -  77 

Succeeds  in  banishing  Mazarin  from  the  Court  and  from 
the  Realm  -  -  -  -  78 

Announces  publicly  his  Determination  of  retiring  entirely 
from  political  Life ;  retires  to  the  archiepiscopal  Pa¬ 
lace  ;  only  seen  in  the  zealous  Exercise  of  his  Functions, 
and  on  Occasions  when  he;could  display  the  Affectation 


of  a  deep  Devotion  -  -  -  79 

His  Popularity  increases  in  the  most  extraordinary  De¬ 
gree,  in  consequence  of  the  Exertions  of  the  Priests 
and  Curates,  who  laud  him  as  a  Saint,  not  only  in  the 
Pulpit,  but  in  the  private  Visitations  of  Families  -  80 
His  interview  with  Anne  of  Austria ;  is  offered  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  Hat  and  the  Office  of  Prime  Minister;  the  latter 
Office  he  declines,  knowing  that  it  would  be  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  Mazarin  could  be  restored  to  favour  -  -  81 

Issues  forth  from  his  Solitude,  and,  for  the  first  Time  for 
some  Months,  takes  his  Place  in  the  Parliament  -  82 
Declaims  eloquently  against  Mazarin,  and  boldly  declares 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  every  Step  which  would 
shut  him  out  for  ever  from  the  Ministry  -  -  83 

1651.  (August  2lst.)  Contest  between  Conde  and  the  Court 

brought  to  a  close  -  -  -  84 

His  Defence  and  Recrimination  ;  Superiority  of  De  Retz  85 
Tumultuous  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  -  -  86 

A  Declaration  issued,  announcing  distinctly  that  the 
Charge  which  had  been  brought  against  Conde  was 
founded  in  a  Mistake  -  -  -  87 

Measures  taken  by  De  Retz  to  obtain  the  Situation  of 
Prime  Minister  -  -  -  -  88 

Conspiracy  against  his  Life  -  -  -  89 

Desultory  Warfare  between  the  Court  Party  and  that  of 
Cond6  -  -  -  -  89 

Mazarin  recalled  to  the  Council  of  the  Queen  -  -  90 

De  Retz  attempts  to  raise  up  a  third  Party  in  the  State; 
is  elevated  to  the  Purple,  without  the  Knowledge  of  the 
French  Ambassador  -  -  -  90 

Conde  arrives  in  Paris  ;  supports,  with  a  very  inferior 
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Force,  the  Attack  of  Turenne,  under  the  very  Guns  of 
the  Bastille  -  -  -  -  91 

His  Plans  against  De  Retz  frustrated,  by  the  dreadful  and 
extraordinary  Massacre  which  took  place  at  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  -  -  -  92 

De  Retz  turns  once  more  Notre  Dame  into  an  Arsenal, 
and  prepares  to  defend  the  Cathedral  as  a  Fortress  in 
case  of  an  Attack;  -  -  -  93 

His  Plan  for  obtaining  an  advantageous  Position  in  the 

Court  -  -  -  -  -  91 

Induces  the  Queen  and  the  young  King  to  return  to  Paris  95 
His  extraordinary  Demands  on  the  Court  -  -  96 

1652.  (December  19th.)  Arrested  by  Order  of  the  Queen, 

and  sent  as  a  Prisoner  to  Vincennes  -  -  96 

Efforts  of  the  Clergy  for  his  Liberation  ;  is  transferred  to 
Nantes  on  his  giving  in  a  formal  Resignation  of  his 
Archbishopric  =.  -  -  97 

1654.  (August  8th.)  Escapes  from  his  Prison,  accompanied  by 

four  Friends  -  -  -  98 

Dangers  which  he  encountered  -  -  -  99 

Arrives  at  St.  Sebastian  ;  receives  every  Kindness  and  At¬ 
tention  from  the  King  and  his  Ministers  -  -  100 

Proceeds  to  Rome  ;  admitted  to  a  secret  Audience  of  the 
Pope,  who  shows  him  every  Kindness,  presents  him 
publicly  with  the  Cardinal’s  Hat,  promising  him  his 
Protection  and  Support  -  -  -  101 

Returns  to  France,  in  order  to  gain  Possession  of  the 
Revenues  of  his  Benefices;  is  obliged  once  more  to 
quit  his  native  Country,  and  wander  for  some  Time  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  -  302 

1679.  Appears  again  at  the  Court  of  Fontainebleau,  and  at 

length  terminates  his  troubled  Career  in  Paris  -  103 

His  Character  and  Talents  -  -  -  -  104 

His  Maxims  -  -  iq5 
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1619—1683. 

Difficulty  of  rising  to  any  Degree  of  Eminence  in  France, 
unless  the  Aspirant  is  marshalled  on  his  Way  by  high 
Rank,  or  by  a  long  Train  of  eminent  Ancestors  -  108 

1619.  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert  born  at  Rheims  -  -  109 

His  early  Education  -  -  -  -  1 10 

His  first  Introduction  to  Le  Tellier,  who  obtains  for  him 
some  small  Post  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  111 
Anecdote  regarding  his  first  Introduction  to  Mazarin  -  112 
Progress  of  his  Rise  at  Court ;  appointed  Counsellor  of 
State  -  -  -  .113 
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Employed  in  Negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Rome  and 


various  Courts  of  Italy  -  114 

Named  by  the  King  lntendant  of  Finance,  a  Post  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  that  of  Fouquet  -  115 

Mazarin’s  Eulogium  on  him  -  -  ,  -  116 
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His  growing  Influence  with  the  King  -  -  119 

His  Dissimulation  towards  Fouquet  -  -  120 

His  Intrigues  to  deprive  Fouquet  of  the  Office  of  Superin- 
tendant  of  Finance  -  -  121 

Induces  him  to  resign  his  Office  in  the  Parliament  -  122 
Consummate  Hypocrisy  of  Louis  XIV.  towards  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Fouquet  -  122 

Blind  Confidence  of  Fouquet  in  the  Promises  of  the  King  123 
(August  29th.)  Louis  takes  his  Departure  for  Nantes, 
having  previously  caused  several  Detachments  of  Troops 
to  march  secretly  into  Brittany  -  -  124 

Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  Fouquet ;  Letter  from  Louis 
to  his  Mother  Anne  of  Austria  on  the  Subject  -  125 

Le  Tellier  and  Colbert  use  every  Effort  in  their  Power  to 
bring  the  unfortunate  Fouquet  to  the  Scaffold  -  127 

Colbert  attacked  by  Renault  in  a  bitter  and  satirical  Son¬ 
net,  for  his  Persecution  of  Fouquet  -  -  128 

Fouquet  sentenced  to  perpetual  Imprisonment  -  129 

Colbert  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Comptroller-General  of 
Finance  -  130 

Beneficial  Effects  of  his  Measures  -  -  131 

Brief  Review  of  his  financial  System  -  -  132 

Difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  the  Outset  of  his 
Career  -  -  133 

His  Plan  for  raising  once  more  the  languishing  Commerce 
of  his  Country  -  -  134 

Commercial  Treaty  between  Holland  and  France  -  135 

Dunkirk  sold  to  France  by  Charles  II.  for  500,000/.  -  135 

Treaty  with  Holland  finally  signed  -  -  137 

Colbert  conceives  and  draws  up  the  general  Project  of 
two  new  Companies,  the  one  trading  to  the  West,  and 
the  other  to  the  East  Indies  -  -  138 

Immense  Exertions  made  by  the  Companies  to  turn  their 
great  Resources  to  the  best  Account  -  -  139 

The  Possessions  of  the  ancient  Company  in  India  repur¬ 
chased  from  the  Order  of  Malta  -  -  139 

La  Compagnie  du  Nord  formed  -  -  140 

Colbert  establishes  a  General  Chamber  of  Assurance  in 
the  Metropolis,  for  securing  Merchants  from  Loss  at 
Sea  141 

He  proposes  several  Decrees,  by  which  the  People  were 
encouraged  to  marry  early  -  -  142 
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His  Efforts  to  encourage  and  improve  the  Cloth  Manu¬ 
factories  of  the  Country  -  -  142 

Encourages  the  working  of  Silk  in  the  same  Manner,  and 
with  the  same  Success  -  -  143 

A  Manufactory  of  Mirrors  established  by  him  in  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Antoine  ...  144 

His  Efforts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  -  145 
Purchases  the  Stocking  Weaver’s  Loom,  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  -  -  145 

1663.  His  Efforts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Literature  and 

Science;  forms  the  first  Planof  the  Academie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres  -  -  147 

1665.  Academie  des  Sciences  founded  by  him  -  -  148 

Gives  large  Sums  as  an  Inducement  for  learned  Men 
from  foreign  Countries  to  settle  in  France  -  150 

1664.  (January.)  He  purchases  from  Ratisbon  the  Office  of 

Superintendant  -  -  -.'150 

Improvement  in  the  Buildings  of  Paris  under  his  Direc¬ 
tion  -  -  -  -  151 

Bernini,  the  famous  Sculptor,  called  from  Italy  at  a  very 
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Francois  Mansard ;  Claude  Perault  -  -  151 

Colbert  effects  great  Changes  in  regard  to  the  Thuilleries; 
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1666 —  1683.  A  Canal  betwen  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean 

undertaken  and  completed  under  his  Superintendence  154 
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by  him  -  -  -  -  155 

1671.  An  Academy  of  Architecture  founded  by  him  -  155 

His  Efforts  to  reform  all  the  Abuses  in  the  Department 
intrusted  to  his  Care  carried  on  with  the  most  rigid 
,  Sternness  -  -  -  156 

Anecdotes  with  regard  to  this  Part  of  his  Life,  which 
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His  Attention  to  the  Prosperity  of  his  own  Family  -  158 

1667 —  1671.  Marriage  of  his  Daughters  -  -  159 
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King  -  -  -  161 

The  Treaty  called  the  Triple  Alliance  formed  between 
England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  -  -  161 

Louis  at  length  yields  to  the  Reasoning  of  Colbert,  and 
employs  that  Minister’s  Brother  to  meet  the  Negotiators 
on  the  part  of  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  at 
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Colbert  meets  with  Opposition  from  the  Marquis  of 
Louvois,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  -  -  164 

Seeing  Louis  determined  for  War,  applies  himself  to 
carry  forward  with  Rapidity  his  Schemes  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Marine  -  -  165 
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him  -  166 

Sixty  Ships  of  the  Line,  and  forty  Frigates,  evince  the 
Result  of  his  energetic  Measures  -  -  166 

Councils  established  in  all  the  Seaports,  for  the  Purpose 
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BORN  1653,  DIED  1743. 

Pure  in  character,  gentle  in  manners,  disinterested  in 
his  purposes,  a  more  striking  contrast  could  not  be  dis¬ 
played  in  every  point  to  the  character  of  the  cardinal  Du 
Bois  than  by  that  of  Andrew  Hercules,  cardinal  De 
Fleury ;  neither  was  his  policy  as  a  minister  less  strik¬ 
ingly  opposed  to  that  of  his  celebrated  predecessor  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  different  dispositions  of  the 
two  men.  Mild  and  gentle,  but  by  no  means  subser¬ 
vient,  calm,  moderate,  and  perhaps  a  little  tardy,  econo¬ 
mical  even  to  the  bounds  of  parsimony,  Fleury  seems  to 
have  sought  throughout  his  life,  both  for  himself  and 
others,  peace,  if  it  could  he  obtained  without  a  sacrifice 
of  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  moderation  on  all 
occasions,  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  a  little  sacrifice  of 
dignity.  Few  have  been  the  faults  that  have  ever  been 
attributed  to  him ;  still  fewer  have  been  satisfactorily 
established  against  him ;  and  his  biographer  may  sit 
down  to  the  task  of  recording  his  life  well  pleased,  cer¬ 
tain  of  finding  little  on  which  it  will  he  painful  to  dwell. 
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Many  of  the  ministers  who  governed  Europe  about 
that  time,  had  been  persons  raised  by  their  abilities 
from  an  inferior  station,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  Alberoni  and  Du  Bois ;  and  Duclos  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  Fleury  also  was  the  son  of  a  tax- 
gatherer  at  Lodeve.  Such ,  however,  was  certainly  not 
the  case,  as  it  is  distinctly  proved  that  his  family  were 
not  only  nobles,  but  of  a  very  ancient  race  of  Languedoc. 
He  was  born,  it  is  true,  at  Lodeve,  on  the  22  of  June, 
l6’53,  but  he  was  brought,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  Paris, 
and  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  Jesuits  of  the 
college  of  Clermont.  He  thence  passed  to  another  college, 
called  the  college  of  Harcourt,  in  order  to  pursue  his  stu¬ 
dies  to  a  further  point,  and  in  all  the  schools  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  highest  manner,  being  endowed 
by  nature  not  alone  with  quick  and  various  talents,  but 
with  a  memory  of  extraordinary  powers  and  with  a 
taste  for  study,  which  is  in  itself  a  gift  of  no  slight  im¬ 
portance.  His  person  also  was  extremely  prepossessing, 
his  manners  gentle,  amiable,  and  insinuating,  his  talents 
for  society  were  as  great  as  those  which  he  displayed  for 
literature,  and  he  made  friends  in  all  ways  from  his 
early  youth. 

Amongst  the  first  of  these  friends  was  cardinal  Bonzi, 
who  during  the  whole  period  of  his  influence  at  the 
court  of  France  never  ceased  to  exert  that  influence  in 
favour  of  the  young  abbe  Fleury.  It  would  appear  that 
his  parents  had  destined  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
fession  from  a  very  early  age ;  but  even  had  not  that 
been  the  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Fleury 
would  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  a  state  which 
opened  the  only  road  to  great  success  for  a  man  of  high 
literary  attainments,  by  his  college  successes,  which  were 
terminated  by  a  brilliant  account,  written  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  the  principal  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens. 
He  had  by  this  time  taken  the  title  of  the  abbe'  Fleury, 
and  in  the  year  1668,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  canon’s  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Montpellier ;  which  promotion  St.  Simon  attributes  to 
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the  regard  of  cardinal  Bonzi.*  In  regard  to  Fleury, 
however,  even  greater  care  is  necessary  in  receiving  St. 
Simon’s  accounts  than  in  regard  to  most  other  persons, 
though  he  was  often  prejudiced  respecting  all.  But  the 
character  of  Fleury  was  one  that  he  could  neither  under¬ 
stand  nor  appreciate,  and  the  punctilious  and  snarling 
peer  looked  down  upon  the  poor  abbe  Fleury  with  as 
much  of  ducal  pride,  as  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  satirist 
displayed  of  jealous  contempt  towards  the  mild  and 
amiable  man  whose  easy  wit  and  quiet  repartee  amused 
without  hurting,  and.  wrestled  without  leaving  a  wound 
behind. 

Fleury,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  youth  was  no  sooner 
appointed  to  his  canonry,  than  he  set  off  at  once  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  dignity ;  but  he  returned  almost 
immediately  to  Paris,  not,  as  St.  Simon  implies,  re¬ 
maining  at  Montpellier  till  l6?4,  but  pursuing  his  stu¬ 
dies  in  the  capital  with  great  diligence  and  success.  In 
1674  and  1676  he  passed  through  the  different  grades 
of  the  university,  and  became  a  licentiate  in  the  latter 
year,  though  he  did  not  immediately  take  the  last  vows, 
which  in  the  Roman  church  bind  a  man  for  life  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.  His  great  friend  and  patron 
Bonzi  was  at  that  time  high  in  favour  with  the  queen, 
and  he  exerted  himself  to  place  the  young  abbe  as  one 
of  her  almoners,  which  he  effected,  though  not  without 
some  opposition.  Fleury  had  not  at  this  time  taken 
priest’s  orders,  and  was  only  24  years  of  age.  The  open¬ 
ing  presented  to  him,  however,  decided  his  conduct  at 
once,  and  being  immediately  fully  ordained,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Even  St.  Simon  himself  can  find  no  charge  to  bring 
against  the  morals  of  the  young  ecclesiastic,  but  he  says, 
what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  abbe  Fleury  was  a 
great  deal  in  the  world,  and  known  and  courted  by  the 

*  All  the  accounts  of  St.  Simon  are  to  be  received  with  caution.  It  seemed 
to  be  his  rule  to  say  as  much  evil  as  possible  of  every  one -where  there  was 
probability,  to  make  a  direct  charge  ;  where  there  was  no  probability,  to  in¬ 
sinuate;  where  there  was  no  possibility,  to  be  silent  and  believe  himself 
candid. 
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best  society  in  Paris.  His  wit,  his  talents,  his  pleasing 
manners  engaged  the  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact ;  and  though  the  station  which  he 
occupied  at  the  court  was  not  one  of  very  great  distinc¬ 
tion,  it  opened  the  door  to  the  first  circles,  if  it  did  no 
more;  and  the  door  once  opened,  Fleury  was  sure  to  make 
his  way  with  those  to  whose  society  he  was  admitted. 
It  was  not,  however,  alone  to  persons  distinguished  by 
birth  or  fortune  that  Fleury  devoted  himself.  The  good, 
and  the  great  in  point  of  talent  and  learning,  were 
sought  by  him  with  even  greater  ardour;  and  we  find 
that  he  was  the  intimate  companion  of  Seignelay,  Croissy, 
and  Torcy,  the  son,  the  brother,  and  the  nephew  of  Col¬ 
bert  ;  that  Pomponne  was  not  less  his  friend,  and  that 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  as  the  king’s  confessor  La 
Chaise,  were  equally  eager  and  zealous  in  his  interest. 
His  post  of  almoner  to  the  queen  from  time  to  time 
called  him  into  activity  in  the  various  court  ceremonies 
of  the  day ;  but  he  was  placed  in  a  more  prominent 
situation  by  being  chosen  one  of  the  deputies  for  Mont¬ 
pellier,  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1682. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  16’83,  he  lost  the  post 
of  almoner  to  the  queen,  by  the  death  of  that  princess, 
and  might  have  fallen  back  into  insignificance  had  not  the 
many  friends  which  he  had  made  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  in  his  behalf,  and  obtained  for  him  the  still 
higher  office  of  almoner  to  the  king.  On  this  occasion, 
cardinal  Bonzi  again  displayed  the  same  zeal  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  young  friend  which  he  had  always  manifested, 
and  overbore  the  opposition  of  many  interested  persons 
who  would  willingly  have  prejudiced  the  mind  of  Louis 
against  the  abbe  Fleury.  He  had  now  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  opportunity  than  ever  of  making  his  way 
in  the  highest  society  of  France,  and  he  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  St.  Simon, 
who  makes  it  a  reproach  to  the  young  ecclesiastic,  that 
he  was  too  fond  of  that  society,  is  compelled  to  allow 
that  “he  had  the  good  sense  to  attach  himself  strongly, 
to  all  the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  the  king’s 
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almoners  ;  ”  which  Fleury  could  scarcely  have  done  had 
his  life  been  any  thing  but  regular,  and.  such  as  was  be¬ 
fitting  an  ecclesiastic. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  XIV. 
had  conceived  a  distaste  towards  him;  and  the  spirit  of 
devotion  which  in  that  monarch  succeeded  to  the  love  of 
pomp,  ostentation,  and  debauchery,  as  Ms  corporal  capa¬ 
bilities  declined,  made  him  regard  Fleury’s  fondness  for 
society  with  a  severe  and  reproving  eye,  in  which  the 
many  compensating  virtues  he  really  possessed  could  not 
find  favour.  However,  in  the  year  1686,  he  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  king  the  abbey  of  La  Revour,  in 
the  diocese  of  Troyes,  which  afforded  him  the  means 
of  maintaining  himself  at  the  court  with  greater  ease, 
his  previous  revenue  having  been  very  limited.  In  1692 
he  officiated  in  some  capacity  at  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  famous  as  the  regent  duke 
of  Orleans,  with  the  daughter  of  the  king ;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  abbs  Du  Bois 
and  the  abbe  Fleury,  neither  of  whom  in  their  most 
sanguine  expectations  could  at  that  time  have  extended 
their  views  beyond  the  attainmentof  some  inferior  bishop¬ 
ric,  but  who  were,  nevertheless,  both  destined  to  become 
prime  ministers  and  to  obtain  the  Roman  purple,  had 
each  some  share  in  the  marriage  of  a  prince  who  had  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  hope  for  any  political  power,  but 
who  became  regent  and  died  ruler  of  that  kingdom, 
which  they  each  governed  in  turn. 

The  friends  he  had  made,  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  the  consciousness  of  virtues  and  talents 
might  well  induce  Fleury  to  believe  that  he  would  soon 
receive  some  more  important  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
as  it  seldom  happened  that  the  king’s  almoners  were 
left  long  without  the  dignity  of  the  mitre.  He  knew 
also,  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  that  the  confessor 
La  Chaise,  that  the  famous  Bossuet,  and  other  persons 
of  great  influence  in  the  church,  eagerly  and  incessantly 
pressed  his  claims  upon  the  king ;  but  still  Fleury  was 
left  without  any  farther  preferment,  and  the  solicitation 
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of  some  of  the  monarch’s  most  distinguished  courtiers 
were  met  by  replies  which  taught  them  they  must 
abstain  from  pressing  the  suit  of  the  young  ecclesiastic 
any  farther.  Such  are  the  known  facts  of  the  situation 
of  Fleury  at  the  court  of  France  about  this  time,  but 
the  only  detailed  accounts  of  the  transactions  which  led 
to  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  are  taken  gene¬ 
rally  from  St.  Simon,  and  have  that  anecdotical  air, 
which  casts  a  doubt  upon  many  of  that  celebrated 
writer’s  statements. 

The  duke  affirms  that  the  king  objected  strongly  to 
Fleury,  on  account  of  his  love  of  society,  and  what  he 
considered  his  worldliness  of  character,  and  that  he  re¬ 
fused  with  severity  every  application  ivhich  was  made 
in  favour  of  Fleury.  The  abbe  was  deeply  mortified, 
even  to  tears,  we  are  told,  by  various  accounts  of  the 
king’s  distaste  towards  him,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  who  took  a  deep  and  fatherly  interest  in  the 
young  ecclesiastic,  determined  to  let  no  occasion  slip, 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  his  friend,  nor  to  suffer 
himself  to  he  deterred  by  any  repulse  on  the  part  of 
the  king.  Noailles  was  a  man  so  distinguished  both  by 
his  piety  and  his  firmness,  that  he  was  less  likely  than 
most  men  to  meet  with  a  repulse  from  Louis,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  bishopric  of  Frejus  becoming  va¬ 
cant  in  1698,  by  the  somewhat  forced  resignation  of 
Aquin,  brother  of  one  of  the  king’s  physicians,  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Noailles  applied  immediately  to  the  king  in 
favour  of  Fleury. 

Louis  at  once  refused,  but  the  archbishop  insisted  and 
represented  to  the  king,  that  it  was  unjust  to  reject  a 
man  in  the  situation  of  Fleury,  unless  he  had  some 
serious  fault  to  attribute  to  him.  At  length  he  urged 
the  matter  so  strongly  on  the  monarch  that  Louis  took 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him,  saying,  “  Well  sir, 
you  will  have  it  then,  that  I  should  make  the  abbe' 
Fleury  bishop  of  Frejus  in  spite  of  all  the  reasons  that 
I  have  given  you  over  and  over  again.  You  insist  that 
it  is  a  diocese  at  the  farther  end  of  the  kingdom,  in  an 
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out-of-the-way  country.  I  suppose  I  must  therefore 
yield  to  you,  not  to  be  teazed  any  more  about  it,  but  I 
do  it  with  regret ;  and,  remember  well,  I  foretel  that 
you  will  repent  of  it.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  St.  Simon,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  has  overcharged  the  colouring  of 
his  picture,  even  if  the  lines  themselves  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  accurate.  On  the  appointment  of  Fleury  being 
announced  to  him  by  the  king,  Louis  added,  “  I  have 
made  you  wait  long,  but  you  have  so  many  friends, 
sir,  that  I  wished  to  keep  this  merit  with  you  to  my¬ 
self.”  Fleury  used  in  after  years  to  tell  this  trait  with 
great  pleasure,  probably  not  knowing  that  the  king  had 
addressed  very  nearly  the  same  words  to  madame  Scarron 
upon  a  similar  occasion. 

The  words,  however,  used  by  Louis  would  seem  to  show 
that  his  objections  to  Fleury  had  never  been  so  strongly 
and  ungenerously  urged  as  St.  Simon  represents  them  to 
have  been,  while  they  leave  no  doubt  that  sofne  objection 
did  really  exist  in  the  king’s  mind  which  prevented  him 
during  a  considerable  length  of  time  from  bestowing  a 
mitre  upon  his  almoner.  Fleury,  it  would  seem,  was 
pleased  with  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  though 
not  very  well  satisfied  at  being  removed  so  far  from  the 
court.  He  set  out  almost  immediately  for  Frejus  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  first  sight  of  his  diocese  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him.  .  He  is  reported  to 
have  declared  afterwards,  “  From  the  first  moment  I 
saw  my  wife  I  was  sick  of  my  marriage and  on 
another  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  signed  himself  at  the 
end  of  a  jocular  letter  to  cardinal  Quirini,  “  Fleury, 
by  divine  indignation,  bishop  of  Frejus.” 

These  are  anecdotes  which  may  or  may  not  be  true ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  whether  Fleury  was  pleased  with 
his  appointment  or  not,  he  applied  himself  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  zeal  and  discretion.  From  the 
year  1699,  in  which  Fleury  took  possession  of  his 
bishopric,  till  1715,  he  very  seldom  quitted  it,  and  by 
his  constant  residence  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  did 
b  4 
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an  immense  deal  of  good  to  the  people  of  that  remote 
district,  and  turned  from  them  many  evils  which  might 
otherwise  have  fallen  upon  them.  The  life  of  a  bishop 
in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  not  very  well  peopled  country, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  can  offer  but  little 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  but  all  accounts  show 
that  Fleury,  though  no  longer  surrounded  by  the  society 
in  which  he  shone  in  Paris,  displayed  the  same  mild 
and  amiable  disposition,  and  employed  the  same  talents 
and  activity,  but  to  a  far  better  purpose.  He  applied 
himself  diligently  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
of  his  diocese  ;  he  examined  into  and  provided  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  people,  and  he  established 
throughout  the  country  a  number  of  small  schools,  cal¬ 
culated  to  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  people. 

His  efforts  in  these  respects  met  with  a  check  in  the 
year  1707,  by  the  scourge  of  war  being  brought  into 
his  diocese.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  causes 
of  dissension  which  then  raged  in  Europe,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  merely  to  say,  that  in  that  year  the  southern 
part  of  France  was  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene.  Advancing  with  rapid  steps,  those  two 
generals  pushed  their  way  through  Provence  and  Dau- 
phine,  laying  the  whole  country  under  contribution,  and 
menacing  even  the  large  towns.  Amongst  other  districts 
invaded,  was  that  of  Frejus,  but  the  bishop  tookupon  him¬ 
self  the  task  of  interceding  for  his  people,  and  so  skillfully 
and  wisely  did  he  act  towards  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  he 
not  only  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the  whole  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  by  obtaining  moderate  terms  of  contribution  for  the 
province,  but  also  won  in  the  highest  degree,  the  esteem  of 
the  duke  himself,  which  he  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  people  from  the  insolence  of  the  invading 
forces. 

Various  diseases  broke  out  in  the  army  of  the  duke, 
shortly  after  the  invasion:  a  French  force  marched  in 
haste  to  oppose  him,  and  an  expedition  which  might 
have  proved  most  disastrous  to  France  was  terminated 
in  a  few  weeks  by  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  and  Sa- 
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voyard  forces.  The  duke  of  Savoy  himself  never  lost 
the  respect  he  had  conceived  for  Fleury,  but  the  attention 
which  the  bishop  had  paid  him  might,  in  the  hands  of 
Fleury’s  enemies,  have  proved  a  dangerous  sort  of  com¬ 
plaisance,  had  not  some  of  his  friends  exerted  themselves 
strenuously  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  king.  Some  per¬ 
sons  even  asserted  that  the  bishop  celebrated  Te  Deum  in 
the  church  of  Frejus,  for  the  occupation  of  the  place 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  the  scandal  is  so  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  known  moderation  of  the  prelate,  and  also 
with  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  towards  him  after¬ 
wards,  that  it  seems  unworthy  even  of  consideration. 

His  conduct  in  other  respects,  however,  was  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  which  could  give  just  offence  to  the 
king,  and  daily  reports  reached  the  ears  of  Louis  of  the 
benefit  which  Fleury  was  conferring  upon  his  remote 
bishopric  and  of  the  love  which  his  flock  bore  towards 
him.  The  respect  and  esteem  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  did 
not  evaporate  in  words,  and  there  can  be  n'o  doubt  that 
he,  at  one  time,  though  on  what  precise  occasion  does 
not  appear,  offered  the  bishop  of  Frejus  the  post  of  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  his  son.  Fleury  declined  it,  however,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  time,  till  the  year  1715  at  Frejus, 
interrupted,  indeed,  by  occasional  visits  to  Paris,  where 
the  same  amiable  manners  and  gentle  character  which 
had  recommended  him  to  so  many,  continued  to  gain  for 
him  new  friends,  and  to  excite  old  ones  to  more  strenuous 
efforts  in  his  favour  than  ever. 

On  these  occasions,  he  was  frequently  received  as  a  vi¬ 
sitor  in  the  house  of  marshal  Villeroy,  who  was  always 
high  in  favour  with  Louis,  notwithstanding  his  incapacity 
as  a  general,  and  the  bishop  of  Frejus  was  also  intimate 
with  the  well-known  marquis  de  Dangeau  and  his  wife,  as 
well  as  with  several  other  persons  who  had  much  influence 
with  madame  de  Maintenon.  The  latter,  together  with 
the  duke  of  Maine,  and  several  others  whose  power  over 
Louis  XIV.  was  great,  eagerly  sought  to  obtain  for 
Fleury  the  appointment  of  preceptor  to  the  heir  presump¬ 
tive  to  the  throne  of  France,  then  a  delicate  and  timid 
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boy,  just  issuing  out  of  infancy.  Whether  the  bishop 
sanctioned  their  efforts,  or  employed  either  solicitations 
or  intrigues  to  obtain  that  post  does  not  clearly  appear  ; 
and  though  St.  Simon  asserts  that  he  did,  the  known 
moderation  of  Fleury  was  so  great,  and  the  candour  of 
the  duke  so  little,  as  to  leave  the  accusation  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  the  climate  of  Frejus  had 
always  disagreed  with  his  health,  and  in  the  years  1714 
and  1715  this  was  so  much  the  case,  that  he  determined 
to  vacate  his  see  ;  receiving  in  compensation  the  abbey 
of  Tournus,  which  was  one  of  no  very  great  importance. 

Such  a  proceeding  certainly  did  not  present  at  the  first 
aspect  any  very  ambitious  views,  and  though  his  enemies 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  with  laborious  malice, 
interested  purposes  which  might  be  served  by  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  Louis  XIV.  saw  none  such  therein :  but  some 
transactions,  in  which  the  ci-devant  bishop  was  involved 
about  this  time,  in  opposition  to  the  Jansenists,  served 
to  raise  him  higher  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  than 
his  talents  or  virtues  had  previously  done. 

In  his  own  diocese  of  Frejus,  Fleury  had  always  left 
the  Jansenists  in  peace,  and  had  steered  a  middle  course 
between  them  and  their  persecutors  the  Jesuits,  whom 
he  neither  approved  nor  liked.  However,  on  retiring 
from  the  see  of  Frejus,  he  addressed  a  pastoral  fare¬ 
well  to  his  flock,  some  passages  of  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  Quesnel,  then  an  exile 
in  the  Low  Countries.  He  instantly  attacked  Fleury 
with  bitterness  and  affected  scorn,  but  the  hatred  of  the 
Jansenists  was  one  of  the  bishop’s  greatest  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  that 
monarch,  by  a  codicil  attached  to  his  will,  named 
Fleury  preceptor  of  that  young  prince,  who  was  in  a 
few  days  to  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XV. 

As  is  well  known,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  the  late  king 
had  endeavoured  to  restrict  in  power  even  while  he 
nominated  him  to  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  carried 
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down  the  will  of  his  uncle  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  saw  that  body  annul  all  its  principal  dispositions, 
as  they  had  rendered  ineffectual  those  of  the  will  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  appointment  of  Fleury,  however, 
was  suffered  to  remain  untouched,  and  probably  the 
regent,  whose  thoughts  went  no  farther  than  the  term 
of  his  own  life,  which  he  well  knew  must  be  short, 
thought  it  of  very  little  importance  who  was  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  a  child,  that  was  still  in  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance, however,  to  the 
fate  of  France,  for  Louis  XV.  showed  in  his  infancy 
that  peculiar  character  which  was  strongly  apparent  in 
Louis  XIII ;  sombre,  melancholy,  timid,  detesting  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  royalty,  moody  and  uneven,  but 
attaching  himself  strongly  not  so  much  perhaps  to  those 
who  obtained  a  hold  upon  his  affection,  as  to  those 
who  secured  his  respect,  and  on  whom  he  felt  that  he 
could  lean  with  confidence  to  support  his  weakness, 
and  to  save  him  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  acting  in 
public  for  himself.  Such  was  exactly  the  character  to 
be  ruled,  entirely  by  those  who  obtained,  during  his  in¬ 
fancy,  that  habitual  authority,  which  was  more  likely 
to  be  acquired  by  his  preceptor  than  by  any  body  else, 
if  that  preceptor  were  wise  enough  to  strive  both  for 
the  king’s  affection,  and  for  his  respect. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Fleury;  but  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  advantages  of  his  situation  fully,  we  must 
consider  the  characters  of  some  of  the  other  persons  by 
whom  the  young  monarch  was  surrounded.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  regent,  duke  of  Orleans,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  large,  for  it  in  no  degree  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  influence  of  Fleury  over  the  infant 
king.  The  superintendence  of  Louis’s  education  had 
been  attributed  by  the  will  of  the  late  monarch  to  his 
natural  son  the  duke  of  Maine,  together  with  the  care 
of  his  person,  and  the  command  of  his  household ;  but 
on  finding  his  father’s  will  treated  merely  as  a  piece  of 
waste  paper  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  madame 
de  Montespan  threw  up  the  command  of  the  household. 
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and  the  charge  of  the  king’s  person,  but  weakly  retained 
the  superintendence  of  his  education.  His  character, 
however,  was  not  such  as  could  at  all  interfere  with  the 
views  of  Fleury,  and  he  was  soon  removed  altogether 
from  the  political  world,  hy  his  mad  participation  in  the 
rash  schemes  of  Cellamar. 

Under  the  superintendent  again,  were  two  persons 
superior  in  rank  to  Fleury,  yet  by  virtue  of  their  offices 
so  constantly  near  the  person  of  the  young  monarch,  as 
to  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  great  and  permanent 
influence  with  him;  these  were,  the  marshal  de  Villeroy, 
governor  of  the  young  king,  and  the  duchess  of  Van- 
tadour,  his  governess.  For  the  latter,  as  might  na¬ 
turally  be  expected,  Louis  XV.  conceived  and  always 
retained  the  greatest  affection,  but  Villeroy  was  by  no 
means  a  man  to  acquire  either  the  regard  or  the  esteem 
of  the  prince  committed  to  his  care.  He  was  vain,  fri¬ 
volous,  capricious,  sometimes  subservient  and  fawning, 
sometimes  harsh  and  haughty,  a  bad  general,  a  foolish 
politician,  and  a  weak  man.  On  the  other  hand,  Fleury 
had  every  advantage,  gentle  in  his  manners,  cheerful 
in  his  disposition,  learned  without  being  pedantic,  of 
a  sound  judgment,  firm  in  his  determinations  without 
harshness,  moderate  in  his  personal  desires,  simple  in 
character  and  habits,  and  if  possessed  of  any  very  active 
ambition,  at  all  events  wise  enough  never  to  let  it  be 
apparent,  but  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  its 
gratification. 

The  most  different  pictures  that  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  have  been  given  of  the  demeanour  of  Fleury  to¬ 
wards  his  pupil,  by  men  of  very  high  talent,  and  worthy 
of  great  consideration.  Monsieur  Lemonty,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant,  and  philosophical,  if  not  entirely  one 
of  the  most  accurate  writers  of  this  age,  has  declared, 
following  the  bitter  accounts  of  Voltaire  and  St.  Simon, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  thing  in  their  minds  at  all  har¬ 
monious  with  the  character  of  Fleury,  that  the  bishop  of 
Frejus  “seduced  the  child  by  his  caresses,  and  that  his 
indulgence  offered  to  his  timidity  the  shelter  of  a  confi- 
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dence  altogether  puerile,  and  let  him  scarcely  perceive 
that  he  had  issued  out  of  the  hands  Of  the  women. 
Fenelon,  armed  with  the  double  force  of  patriotism  and 
of  genius,  had  dared  to  graft  virtues  on  the  defects  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  Fleury  thought  of  nothing  but 
of  moderating  those  of  his  pupil  by  lulling  his  faculties. 
The  studies  of  the  king  were  soft  and  almost  mechani¬ 
cal.  He  received  his  notions  of  religion  and  morality, 
as  is  fitting  for  the  children  of  the  vulgar,  under  the  form 
of  prejudices.  They  shut  him  out  from  all  which  could 
elevate  his  heart  or  his  spirit,  and  the  suspicion  of  his 
preceptor  extended  even  to  the  mysteries  of  confession.” 

“  Charged  with  an  employment  so  important,’’  says 
M.  Lecuy,  on  the  other  hand,"  and  upon  which  was  to 
depend  the  welfare  of  a  great  kingdom,  Fleury  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  acquitting  himself  thereof  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  He  applied  himself  to  bring  up 
his  pupil  to  discretion,  and  habits  of  business,  to  make 
him  an  honest  man,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  sen¬ 
timents  fitted  for  a  great  king.” 

Such  are  the  different  views  which  have  been  taken 
of  the  conduct  of  Fleury,  and  I  confess  I  should  have 
some  scruples  as  to  adopting  the  opinion  of  M.  Le- 
montey,  inasmuch  as  he  belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  penetrating  school  of  French  philosophers,  who  have 
undoubtedly  the  fault  of  often  overlooking  the  real  mo¬ 
tives  because  they  are  apparent,  while  they  search  for  hid¬ 
den  ones,  and  of  sometimes  even  striding  over  near  facts, 
for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  something  which  shines 
like  truth  in  the  distance.  Voltaire  tells  an  anecdote  of 
Fleury,  which,  if  true,  either  does  not  speak  much  for 
the  good  bishop’s  views  of  education,  or  shows  that  he 
regarded  the  poet  and  wit,  as  somewhat  impertinent  in 
his  inquisitiveness.  He  says,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
asked  Fleury  if  he  made  the  young  king  read  Tele- 
machus,  and  adds  that  the  preceptor  replied,  “  I  make 
him  read  better  things,”  and  never  pardoned  him  the 
question. 

1  am  rather  inclined,  however,  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
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this  story ;  for  Voltaire  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  Fleury  first  became  preceptor  of  the  king,  and 
was  a  person  of  no  consideration  whatsoever  at  the  court 
of  France,  though  he  endeavoured  to  render  himself  so 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  was,  it  is  true,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  debauched  and  extravagant  duke 
of  Richelieu.  But  that  by  no  means  gave  him  access 
to  such  men  as  Fleury,  and  it  is  not  probable,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  talents,  that  he  obtained  such  a  footing 
at  the  court  of  the  regent,  as  to  question  the  king’s 
preceptor  in  regard  to  the  instruction  bestowed  upon  the 
monarch,  till  the  question  itself  would  have  been  irrele¬ 
vant.  At  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment  in  the 
bastile,  in  1717,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  any  thing  but 
noted  at  the  court  of  France.  He  quitted  that  prison 
in  April,  1718,  and  the  regent,  who  liberated  him,  spoke 
in  a  tone,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  good-humoured 
prince,  though  by  no  means  particular  in  the  choice  of 
his  associates,  looked  upon  the  son  of  the  Parisian  no¬ 
tary  as  no  very  great  personage;  nor  is  there  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  having  made,  in  the  ten  years  which  followed, 
a  considerable  progress  at  the  court  of  France. 

One  thing  is  clear  and  certain,  however,  whether  the 
story  told  by  Voltaire  be  true  or  false,  which  is,  that 
Fleury  with  the  utmost  care  kept  from  the  mind  of  the 
young  king,  all  those  wild  and  whirling  speculations 
which,  either  under  the  name  of  philosophy  or  of  religion, 
infected  the  court  of  France,  acting  as  different  kinds  of 
poison  to  men  of  different  characters,  making  Louis  XIV. 
a  bigot  and  a  persecutor,  and  rendering  Philip  of  Orleans 
an  unbeliever  and  a  debauchee.  Very  much  was  to  be 
guarded  against  at  that  time,  by  any  preceptor  of  a  young 
king  of  France  :  the  wild  and  penetrating  spirit  of  the  Je¬ 
suits,  the  fanatical  mysticism  of  madame  Guyon  and  her 
disciples,  the  polemical  virulence  of  the  Jansenists,  the 
dangerous  sophistries  of  self-called  philosophers.  To  have 
suffered  any  part  of  the  prejudices  or  theories  of  these 
different  sects  to  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
young  king,  would  have  been  to  surround  the  infant 
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with  chimeras,  and  bid  him  overthrow  them;  and  though 
we  may  doubt  whether  Fleury  did  or  did  not  carry  his 
precautions  too  far,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  great  pre¬ 
cautions  were  necessary.  He  had  to  educate  a  catholic 
king  for  a  catholic  country ;  and  while  he  perhaps  under¬ 
valued  P'enelon,  (though  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
mind  of  that  great  man  had  thus  been  weakened  by  age,) 
though  he  rejected  all  solicitations  in  favour  of  Ramsay, 
refusing  to  bring  him  near  the  person  of  the  king  on 
account  of  his  vanity,  his  levity,  and  his  fondness  for 
chimerical  disputes,  it  may  be  taken  as  showing,  his  im  - 
partiality,  that  he  did  in  the  same  manner  guard  against 
the  Jesuits,  even  by  interfering,  as  Lemontey  says,  with 
the  mysteries  of  confession.  This  interference  was 
exercised  in  the  following  manner.  The  king  wrote 
down  his  confession  with  his  own  hand,  when  about  to 
make  it  to  his  confessor ;  it  was  seen  and  corrected  by 
Fleury,  and  then  repeated  by  the  young  monarch  to  the 
priest,  who,  we  are  told,  did  not  dare  to  address  any 
question  to  his  penitent,  hut  simply  exhorted  him  in 
regard  to  the  confession  that  he  had  made,  and  directed 
him  as  to  his  future  conduct.  This  is  brought  forward 
as  a  charge  against  Fleury,  and  I  write  it  down  here  as 
an  anecdote  which  does  him  the  highest  honour. 

However  that  may  he,  and  in  whatever  light  his  con¬ 
duct  may  be  viewed,  certain  it  is  that  he  gained  the  respect 
of  the  young  king,  as  well  as  his  affection,  even  to  such  a 
degree,  that  malevolence,  unable  to  account  for  his  in¬ 
fluence,  had  recourse  to  suppositions,  at  once  unsup¬ 
ported  by  any  proof  whatsoever,  absurd  in  themselves, 
and  incompatible  -with  the  whole  course  and  character 
of  the  man.  Had  not  the  age  of  credulity  in  some 
degree  passed  away,  I  have  no  doubt  that  St.  Simon 
would  have  attributed  the  regard  which  Louis  XV.  en¬ 
tertained  for  Fleury,  to  the  operation  of  magic  ;  but  as 
he  dared  not  do  that,  he  threw  out  insinuations  of  more 
common,  but  not  less  hateful  means  of  influence. 

It  was  not,  however,  with  the  young  king  alone  that 
Fleury  increased  in  authority.  His  contented  spirit. 
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so  rare  in  courts  at  any  time,  was  a  complete  marvel 
under  the  regency,  where  avidity,  intrigue,  and  corrup¬ 
tion  were  not  merely,  as  usual,  the  ministers  of  ambition, 
but  were  the  esteemed  and  successful  servants  of  learn¬ 
ing,  philosophy,  and  piety.  The  court  of  the  regent 
was  filled  not  alone  with  those  who  sought  to  advance 
themselves  by  any  means,  but  also  by  thousands  who, 
disappointed  in  unreasonable  hopes,  dared  to  express,  by 
open  murmurs,  their  dissatisfaction  and  malevolence, 
and  by  others,  who,  like  St.  Simon,  cursed  by  nature 
with  a  discontented  spirit,  vented  it  upon  all  men, 
whether  more  happy  or  miserable  than  themselves. 
Fleury,  however,  asked  nothing,  complained  of  nothing, 
showed  himself  perfectly  well  pleased  with  his  situation, 
and  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  all  to  seek  for  nothing  more. 
The  regent,  and  even  his  corrupt  minister  Dubois,  were 
pleased  with  his  moderation,  but  neither  could  believe 
that  he  was  without  any  desire  of  advancement ;  and 
they  both  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  conferring  unso¬ 
licited  some  rich  gift  upon  a  man  who  had  never  snatched 
at  what  they  destined  for  another,  nor  inflicted  upon 
them  the  pain  of  refusing. 

Several  anecdotes  are  told  of  Fleury,  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  by  Simon,  and  acts  are  recorded  which  that  no¬ 
bleman  attributes  to  vanity ;  but  the  man  who,  as  cardi¬ 
nal  and  prime  minister,  lived  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
private  individual  of  small  fortune,  was  not  likely  as  the 
king’s  preceptor  to  offend  by  unnecessary  ostentation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fleury  both  entertained  a 
strong  personal  dislike  and  a  moral  hatred  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  Dubois ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  less  clear  that  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  guard  the  young  king  against  him  ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king’s  preceptor,  as 
well  as  all  others  who  approached  him,  was  won  by  the 
marvellous  grace  and  courtesy  of  that  libertine  prince, 
and  suffered  his  eyes  to  be  blinded  to  his  many  vices  by 
the  natural  kindness  of  heart  and  the  multitude  of  good 
feelings  which  on  many  important  occasions  supplied  in 
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the  regent  the  want  of  all  principle  and  the  absence  of 
a  moral  sense. 

Not  so  Villeroy,  however,  who  aspiring  to  the  first 
offices  of  the  state,  felt  his  vanity  as  well  as  his  ambition 
wounded  by  the  little  authority  he  acquired.  Dubois  he 
hated  and  railed  against  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  he  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  even  to  the  young  king  himself.  The  regent,  how¬ 
ever,  had  greatly  won  upon  the  affection  of  Louis  XV. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  had  treated 
him  with  the  most  marked  respect,  affecting  to  submit  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  will  of  the  infant  prince  in  whose  name  he 
governed ;  but  persuading  him  to  all  that  he  judged  right, 
even  while  he  assured  him  that  he  had  only  to  command 
in  order  to  be  obeyed.  His  manner,  especially  in  public, 
was  as  reverential  as  his  words ;  and  Louis  naturally 
loved  a  man  who  raised  him  in  his  own  opinion.  The 
open  animosity  of  Villeroy  towards  the  regent,  therefore, 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  purchase  favour  with  the  young 
king,  even  had  the  governor  been  either  liked  or  esteemed 
by  Louis.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans  felt  quite  aware  that  he  could  remove  the 
marshal  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

Good-humour,  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  listless  in¬ 
dolence,  made  him  suspend  his  measures  against  Villeroy 
for  some  time;  but  the  frequent  personal  annoyance 
which  he  received  from  that  officer,  and  the  full  know¬ 
ledge  which  he  acquired  of  all  the  governor’s  efforts 
to  ruin  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  at  length  made 
the  regent  decide  upon  removing  him.  The  only 
inconvenience  was  that  Villeroy,  by  his  very  incapacity 
and  stupidity,  had  acquired  the  character  of  a  sincere 
honest  man,  that  he  had  contrived  to  gain  greatly 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  had  a  strong 
party  in  the  parliament  itself.  The  duke  nevertheless 
resolved  to  dismiss  him  ;  but  before  the  final  stroke 
was  struck,  an  incident  occurred  which  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  having  given  Fleury  considerable  pain  and 
embarrassment. 
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On  the  elevation  of  Dubois  to  the  conclave  he 
received,  as  usual,  the  hat  from  the  hands  of  the 
king.  Fleury,  the  monarch's  preceptor,  was  standing 
near ;  and  after  the  ceremony  Dubois  untied  the  cross 
which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  and  presented  it  to 
the  bishop,  with  the  remarkable  words,  “  I  give  it  to 
you  because  it  brings  good  luck.”  This  cross  was  of  a 
particular  form,  which  distinguished  it  from  those 
usually  worn  by  the  clergy ;  and  although  Fleury  could 
not  refuse  to  wear  it  without  an  absolute  breach  with  the 
prime  minister,  yet  it  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable  to  him  to  carry  about  the  world 
what  he  might  well  consider,  in  this  case,  less  the  symbol 
of  Christianity  than  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

Still  tbe  duke  of  Orleans  lingered,  reluctant  to  take 
the  last  steps  against  Villeroy,  and  for  a  year  after  the 
elevation  of  Dubois  to  the  cardinalate  nothing  was 
done  to  effect  the  purpose  he  had  long  meditated. 
Two  circumstances,  however,  combined  in  the  year 
1722,  to  confirm  the  duke’s  determination,  and  to 
make  him  act  vigorously.  The  young  king  was  now 
approaching  the  period  of  his  majority.  Villeroy  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  commanding  him,  and  together 
with  his  influence  in  the  parliament  and  with  the 
people,  that  habit  might  become  dangerous  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  The  second  circumstance  was  a  violent 
quarrel  between  Villeroy  and  Dubois.  The  latter  had 
made  some  advances  towards  the  former,  and  was  conse¬ 
quently  more  than  ever  despised  by  the  self-conceited 
marshal.  The  cardinal  de  Bissy,  however,  induced  him 
at  length  to  visit  the  prime  minister,  and  the  interview, 
we  are  told,  began  with  reciprocal  compliments  and 
civilities  ;  but  Villeroy,  who  affected  the  tone  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  French  tragic  actor,  was  carried  on  from  one 
high  sounding  phrase  to  another,  till  from  beginning 
by  treating  Dubois  with  what  he  thought  dignity, 
he  was  carried  on  to  sonorous  reproaches,  and  thence 
easily  stepped  forward  to  insult  and  indignity.  Dubois 
was  astonished,  and  remained  silent,  and  Villeroy  con- 
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eluded  the  scene  by  laughing  at  the  power  of  the 
all-powerful  Dubois,  and  telling  him,  with  an  air  of 
derision,'  that  the  only  thing  wanting  to  his  absolute 
authority  was  to  cause  him,  the  marshal  de  Villerov, 
to  he  arrested.  This  concluded  the  long  series  of 
errors  which  Viileroy  had  committed.  Dubois  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  his  arrest  was  immediately 
determined  upon. 

One  of  the  grossest  and  most  insulting  follies  of 
Viileroy  had  been  a  vehement  affectation  of  apprehension 
for  the  king’s  safety,  especially  in  regard  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  upon  the  death  of  Louis  would  naturally 
have  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  virtue  of 
the  renunciations  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  pretended 
apprehension  had  been  displayed  strongly  and  strikingly 
during  a  severe  illness  which  afflicted  the  king  in  1720, 
when  Viileroy  and  some  others  of  his  cabal  did  not 
scruple  to  insinuate  that  the  regent  had  poisoned  the 
young  monarch.  He  had  boasted  also  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  should  never  he  alone  with  the  king  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  and  though  the  good-humoured  prince,  who 
knew  the  whole  facts,  had  not  hitherto  resented  them, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  felt  some  amusement  in 
extracting  from  the  ridiculous  bravado  of  Viileroy  matter 
for  baiting  a  trap  in  which  to  catch  him. 

On  Sunday,  August  12.  1722,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
presented  himself  in  the  afternoon,  as  usual,  to  transact 
business  with  the  king.  »  At  these  conferences  Viileroy 
was  always  present,  and  sometimes  Fleury,  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  After  having  spoken  to  Louis  on 
general  affairs,  the  duke  of  Orleans  begged  the  young 
monarch  to  pass  into  another  cabinet,  where  he  had 
something  to  say  to  him  alone.  Viileroy  immediately 
fell  into  the  trap,  instantly  opposed  the  proposal  of 
the  regent,  claimed  a  right,  as  governor  of  the  king, 
to  he  with  him  constantly,  and  asserted  that  it  was 
his  duty  not  to  quit  him.  The  duke  of  Orleans  at 
first  replied  with  most  encouraging  gentleness ;  and 
Viileroy,  thinking  he  had  to  do  with  a  second  Du- 
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bois,  wrought  himself  up  till  he  clothed  insolent  oppo¬ 
sition  in  insolent  language.  The  regent  then  assumed 
another  air,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  stem 
frown,  told  him  he  forgot  himself,  and  mistook  his 
situation,  and  making  a  low  bow  to  the  king  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Scarcely  was  the  deed  accomplished,  when  the  king’s 
governor  began  to  remember  the  difference  between 
the  low-bred  and  debauched  minister  and  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  and  fears  and  apprehensions  succeeded  to 
daring.  Even  while  boasting  of  what  he  had  done  to 
some  persons  about  the  court,  he  added,  that  very  evening, 
that  he  hoped  he  had  not  offended  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  declared  that  he  would  go  the  next  day  to  the  regent 
to  explain  his  conduct,  and  show  him  that  he  only  wished 
to  do  his  duty.  This,  as  Villeroy  probably  intended, 
was  immediately  repeated  to  the  regent ;  but  the  effect 
was  different  from  what  the  governor  could  have  wished. 
At  the  hour  when  he  was  expected,  the  apartments  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  were  on  the  ground  floor, 
looking  out  upon  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  were  filled 
with  officers  and  musketeers,  concealed,  as  far  as  possible, 
or  apparently  waiting  an  audience.  Some  of  the  light 
horse  of  the  guard  were  in  the  garden,  and  a  sedan 
chair  was  hidden  in  one  of  the  recesses.  Towards  noon, 
marshal  Villeroy  presented  himself,  and  entered  the  anti¬ 
chamber  as  usual,  with  all  the  airs  of  a  comedian.  The 
officers  present  gathered  round  him  with  looks  of 
respect ;  and  he  demanded,  in  a  loud  and  pompous 
tone,  “  Where  is  the  duke  of  Orleans  ?  ”  The  company 
replied  that  he  was  in  his  cabinet,  occupied  with  busi¬ 
ness.  Raising  his  tone  still  higher,  he  said  that  he  must 
see  him  nevertheless,  and  advanced  towards  the  door  of 
his  cabinet.  But  at  that  moment  the  captain  of  the 
regent’s  guard  presented  himself  before  the  marshal, 
informed  him  that  he  was  under  arrest,  and  demanded 
his  sword.  Villeroy  showed  some  disposition  to  resist, 
but  the  sedan  chair  was  set  before  him ;  he  was 
forced  to  get  in ;  and,  being  carried  through  the  windows 
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out  into  the  garden,  was  placed  in  a  carriage  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  hurried  off,  under  a  small  escort,  to  Vilieroy, 
from  whence  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Lyons. 
So  calmly  and  quietly  had  the  whole  business  been  con¬ 
ducted,  that  his  own  attendants,  who  had  remained  with¬ 
out  when  he  went  in  to  visit  the  duke  of  Orleans,  con¬ 
tinued  waiting  in  expectation  of  their  master’s  return, 
till  he  was  far  on  the  road  to  Vilieroy. 

Notwithstanding  the  king’s  dislike  and  want  of  respect 
for  Vilieroy,  the  news  of  his  arrest  affected  him  more 
than  was  expected;  hut  his  agitation  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  sudden  flight  of  Fleury,  who,  from  motives  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand,  quitted  the  palace  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  the  governor.  Whether 
he  entertained  apprehensions  for  himself,  or  whether  he 
resented  not  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
step  proposed,  is  difficult  to  divine ;  but  he  fled  that 
very  night  to  the  country  house  of  the  president  de  La- 
moignon  without  informing  the  king  or  any  one  else  of 
the  place  of  his  retreat.  The  king  was  in  despair,  wept 
bitterly,  refused  his  food,  and  would  pay  no  attention 
to  any  thing  the  duke  of  Orleans  could  say  to  calm  him. 
Fleury,  however,  was  soon  found,  brought  hack  to  the 
palace,  and  loaded  with  kindness  and  civility  by  the 
regent,  who  made  him  a  formal  apology  for  having 
arrested  Vilieroy  without  his  participation.  Vilieroy,  on 
his  part,  accused  Fleury  highly  of  ingratitude,  and 
declared  that  they  had  mutually  promised  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  regency  to  stand  or  fall  by  each  other. 
St.  Simon  asserts  that  to  some  persons  Fleury  did  not  deny 
this  engagement,  hut  excused  himself  for  breaking  it  on 
account  of  his  duty  to  the  king.  The  story  is  improbable, 
however,  as,  even  by  St.  Simon’s  own  statement,  Fleury 
did  not  owe  his  appointment  to  Vilieroy,  and  St.  Simon 
acknowledges  that  the  bishop  did  not  in  general  admit 
this  charge,  hut  contented  himself  with  speaking  of 
Vilieroy  in  terms  of  regret  and  commiseration.  That 
he  was  glad  to  be  freed  from  him  there  can  he  very 
little  doubt ;  and  the  duke  of  Charost,  who  succeeded 
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to  the  post  of  governor,  interfered  but  little  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  preceptor. 

St.  Simon’s  personal  hatred  towards  Fleury,  and 
his  desire  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions,  is  so  evident, 
that  even  in  an  instance  where  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  find  the  most  remote  cause  for  suspicion,  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  a  wrong  motive  for  one  of  the  most 
marked  acts  of  the  bishop’s  disinterestedness.  Seme 
time  before  the  arrest  of  Villeroy,  the  death  of  the  car¬ 
dinal  de  Mailly  left  vacant  the  archbishopric  of  Reims, 
without  any  exception  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
dignity  at  that  time  in  the  gift  of  the  French  crown. 
The  rank  of  cardinal  was  usually  attached  to  it,  the 
revenues  were  immense,  the  patronage  great ;  and  the 
regent  duke  of  Orleans,  who  knew  and  appreciated  the 
character  of  the  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  was  well  aware 
of  the  extreme  attachment  which  the  king  bore  towards 
him,  judged  that  he  could  not  do  better,,  both  for  the 
gratification  of  Louis  and  the  good  of  the  state,  than  to 
offer  this  rich  benefice  to  the  king’s  preceptor.  Fie  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  the  king  as  soon  as  it  became  vacant, 
and  made  the  proposal  to  the  young  monarch,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  himself  of  notifying  his 
elevation  to  Fleury.  The  young  king  was  delighted, 
and  Fleury  was  immediately  sent  for  to  the  cabinet, 
where  the  conference  had  taken  place ;  but  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  all,  the  bishop  declined  the  dignity.  He  founded 
his  refusal  upon  two  motives;  first,  that  his  duties  as 
archbishop  would  remove  him  from  the  person  of  the 
young  king,  whom  he  loved  ;  and  secondly,  that  having 
already  given  up  a  bishopric  on  account  of  his  age  and 
declining  health,  it  would  be  both  wrong  and  indecent 
to  accept  a  higher  and  more  laborious  task. 

The  regent  earnestly  and  strenuously  combated 
these  objections.  Fie  represented  to  him  that  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity  was  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  his  station  as  preceptor  to  the  king ;  that,  under 
circumstances  much  less  requiring  it,  prelates  wrere 
constantly  permitted  to  have  a  bishop  in  partibus,  who 
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performed  a  great  part  of  their  functions  for  them, 
and  that  his  grand  vicar  would  fulfil  the  rest.  He 
also  showed  him  the  difference  between  the  climate 
of  Reims  and  of  Frejus,  and,  in  short,  said  all  that  it 
was  possible  to  say,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  accede. 
But  Fleury  remained  firm.  He  said  that  he  would  never 
accept  so  important  a  post  with  the  purpose  of  leaving 
the  duties  in  the  hands  of  others ;  and  though  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  regent  and  the  king, 
he  remained  unshaken.  The  duke  of  Orleans  would 
not  admit  of  his  refusal  at  once,  hut  telling  him  that  the 
king  insisted  on  his  taking  time  to  consider  of  the  offer, 
sent  St.  Simon  to  persuade  him  to  accept  the  post.  The 
duke  undertook  it  willingly,  having,  as  he  says  himself, 
his  private  motives  for  wishing  Fleury  to  receive  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity.  Fleury,  however,  still  refused ; 
and  St.  Simon,  in  recounting  the  circumstances,  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  “  Fleury 
looked  to  the  future  more  than  to  the  present.” 

I  think  it  probable,  indeed,  that  he  did;  but  the  future 
to  which  he  looked  must  have  been  not  of  this  world,  for 
he  was  by  this  time  approaching  the  age  of  seventy.  What 
St.  Simon  means  by  those  words,  indeed,  is,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  explains,  that  Fleury  imagined  his  archiepiscopal 
dignity  might  be  made  an  excuse,  after  the  king  attained 
his  majority,  for  removing  him  from  the  person  of 
Louis ;  that  he  calculated  upon  obtaining  great  influence 
when  the  king  did  reach  his  majority,  and  either  attain¬ 
ing  the  supreme  power  at  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  or  even  driving  that  prince  himself  from  the 
councils  of  the  king.  These  are  the  motives  which 
St.  Simon  gratuitously  attributes  to  the  prelate;  but  the 
very  supposition  bears  upon  its  face  the  extravagance 
of  malice.  Fleury  could  scarcely  hope  to  outlive  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  a  young  man  compared  with 
himself.  That  he  should  hope  to  supplant  that  prince 
is  very  nearly  as  absurd,  and  is  rebutted  both  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  never  having  made  any  effort  to  do  so, 
and  by  his  having,  on  that  prince’s  death,  proposed  the 
c  4 
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duke  of  Bourbon  to  succeed  him.  Besides,  was  it  likely 
that  an  ambitious  man  at  the  age  of  seventy  should  give 
up  the  highest  episcopal  dignity  in  France  merely  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining,  at  some  far  removed  period  of 
time,  an  uncertain  share  of  power  in  the  councils  of  the 
king?  The  archbishopric  of  Reims,  from  the  peerage 
attached  to  it  and  from  its  proximity  to  Paris,  must 
have  brought  him  constantly  to  Paris  and  to  the  court 
of  the  sovereign.  -Till  the  majority  of  the  king,  he 
had  the  word  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  no  effort 
being  made  to  remove  him  ;  and  if  his  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  young  monarch  was  to  he  exerted  at 
all  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  ambition,  the  period 
of  his  obtaining  his  majority  was  that  which  Fleury 
must  have  chosen.  He  would  then  also  have  been 
in  his  seventy-first  year,  and  consequently  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  his  power  so  long  as  to  admit  of  the 
delay  of  a  single  day.  ■- 

If  any  thing  could  have  convinced  St.  Simon,  which 
indeed  nothing  could  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  see  bad  motives  under  good  conduct,  it  would  have 
been  an  event  which  happened  immediately  after  the 
offer  of  the  archbishopric  of  Reims.  Besides  that 
archbishopric,  the  cardinal  de  Mailly  left  vacant  the 
rich  benefice  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen, 
and  this  was  immediately  offered  to  Fleury,  on  his 
positive  and  ultimate  refusal  of  the  archbishopric. 
Although  for  his  station  he  was  undoubtedly  poor, 
scarcely  deriving  from  his  other  benefices  the  revenue  of 
a  private  gentleman,  he  refused  more  than  once  a  piece  of 
preferment  which,  without  requiring  any  duties  at  his 
hands,  would  have  more  than  doubled  his  income.  He 
suffered  the  duke  of  Orleans,  however,  at  length  to  per¬ 
suade  him,  and  accepted  the  abbey,  after  having  resisted 
all  importunities  for  two  or  three  days,  saying  that  what 
he  had  was  enough,  and  that  he  did  not  seek  for  any 
thing  more.  j 

Even  in  this  proceeding,  St.  Simon  struggles,  though 
in  vain,  to  discover  some  unworthy  motive,  saying 
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that  he  does  not  know  whether  it  was  that  he  had 
determined  to  receive  nothing  from  the  hands  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  or  whether  he  merely  wished  to  gain 
credit  by  the  mummery  of  disinterestedness.  After  this 
last  endeavour  to  detract  from  the  character  of  Fleury, 
however,  St.  Simon,  as  if  compelled  by  some  inward 
feeling  to  speak  more  candidly,  adds  the  following 
remarkable  words,  which  may  well  be  considered  as  an 
antidote  to  all  his  insinuations  against  Fleury  :  “ I  must, 
however,  allow,”  he  says,  “  that  he  was  never  interested. 
Since  that,  he  has  long  had  every  thing  in  his  power  ; 
he  has  never  taken  any  benefice ;  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  recompensed  himself  much  in  any  other  way. 
Likewise,  when  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  all- 
powerfulness,  together  with  the  cardinalate,  his  domestic 
establishment,  his  equipage,  his  table,  his  furniture, 
have  always  been  even  below  those  of  an  inferior 
prelate.” 

Such  is  the  confession  of  St.  Simon  himself ;  and 
honour  be  for  ever  to  the  man  of  whom  such  a  con¬ 
fession  must  be  made  by  an  enemy.  This  surely 
were  sufficient ;  but  yet  it  is  necessary  here  to  relate, 
that  he  gave  another  and  perhaps  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  his  want  of  ambition,  by  refusing  a  thing  that 
lie  might  have  accepted  without  any  compromise 
whatever,  namely  the  riband  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  first  honorary  distinction  in  France. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  refused  it,  however,  for 
himself,  he  asked  and  obtained  it  for  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  proofs  of  disinterestedness 
on  his  part,  both  Duclos  and  St.  Simon  accuse  him 
of  having,  from  personal  motives,  shown  ingratitude  to 
various  members  of  the  family  of  Castries,  imme¬ 
diately  connected  with  Bonzi,  his  first  patron,  and 
themselves  amongst  his  earliest  and  best  friends. 
Those  two  writers  contend  that  he  was  already  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  cardinal’s  hat,  and  thought  the  best 
way  of  arriving  at  that  object  was  to  court  the  family 
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of  the  cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  was  at  the  moment 
very  influential  at  Rome.  Thus  when  he  was  applied 
to  for  his  recommendation  of  a  fit  person  to  fill  the 
see  which  he  refused  himself,  he  recommended  the 
abbe  de  Rohan  Guimene,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
abbe  de  Castries.  That  he  did  make  that  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  oppose  his  friend  de  Castries,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  hut  there  is  a  great  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  the  cardinal’s  hat  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
question  ;  and  St.  Simon,  in  his  virulence,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  himself  had  declared  a  few  pages 
before  that  Fleury,  as  archbishop  of  Reims,  could  not 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  cardinal’s  hat*  and  a  seat  in 
the  council ;  so  that  if  such  were  the  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  the  road  was  open  before  him,  by  accepting  the 
archbishopric. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Fleury  had  a  motive, 
and  a  strong  one,  for  his  conduct.  A  dispute  was  raging 
at  that  time  in  France,  particularly  affecting  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  world,  regarding  what  was  called  the  constitu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  promulgated  by  the  pope,  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  schism  of  the  Jansenists.  A  great 
part  of  the  French  clergy,  though  not  Jansenists  them¬ 
selves,  objected  to  receive  the  constitution  in  France. 
The  cardinal  de  Noailles  and  the  family  of  de  Castries 
had  been  amongst  its  most  stedfast  opponents.  Fleury 
had  shown  himself  long,  though  mildly,  its  decided  ad¬ 
vocate.  He  could  scarcely  he  expected  to  recommend 
to  one  of  the  most  important  dioceses  in  France  a 
man  who  differed  with  him  entirely  in  opinion  as  to  the 
reception  of  a  hull  which  he  considered  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  French 
church.  That  he  was  wrong,  with  all  the  rest  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  constitution,  that  the  hull  itself  was  absurd, 
violent,  and  calculated  more  to  irritate  than  to  soothe, 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  as  to  whether  Fleury 
was  moved  by  personal  ambition  or  by  conscientious 
feelings.  The  real  cause  of  his  behaviour  was  before 

*  St  Simon,  vol.  xviiu  p.  412.  complete  edition,  1829. 
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these  writers,  but  they  leaped  over  it ;  and  any  one  who 
examines  his  conduct  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
zeal,  somewhat  fanatical,  and  perhaps  a  little  affected  by 
personal  enmity  towards  the  Jansenists,  was  the  sole 
motive  which  influenced  Fleury  in  preferring  a  person 
comparatively  a  stranger  to  his  own  immediate  friend. 

From  the  removal  of  Villeroy  the  regent  and  Dubois 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  and  also  the  greatest 
comfort.  The  constant  annoyance  which  the  duke  of 
Orleans  had  received  from  the  intrusive  impertinence  of 
the  marshal  was  now  at  an  end.  He  saw  the  king 
alone  when  he  pleased,  and  he  also  found  that  Fleury 
applied  himself  diligently  to  remove  from  the  bosom 
of  the  young  monarch  the  dark  and  horrible  suspicion 
of  a  constant  design  of  poisoning  him,  which  Villeroy 
had  not  scrupled  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Loui9  XV. 
Events  of  great  importance,  however,  were  now  hurry¬ 
ing  forward,  and  affecting  a  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  all  parties ;  for  which  change  all  parties 
except  Fleury  were  in  a  state  of  active  preparation.  The 
king  was  approaching  the  period  of  his  majority, 
which  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  all  those  who 
surrounded  him.  But  as  I  have  already,  in  the  life 
of  Dubois,  given  an  account  of  the  political  intrigues 
which  that  event  occasioned,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
details  here.  The  person  who  derived  the  principal 
benefit  from  the  changes  which  took  place  at  the 
king’s  majority  was  the  cardinal  Dubois,  who,  while 
he  left  the  duke  of  Orleans  that  vast  power  which 
he  possessed  as  first  prince  of  the  blood  and  heir  pre¬ 
sumptive  to  the  throne,  monopolised  all  the  active 
authority  in  his  own  hands,  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  last 
undiminished. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Fleury  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
as  well  as  Dubois  himself,  applied  themselves  diligently 
to  correct  or  extirpate  the  evils  which  had  been  im¬ 
planted  in  the  mind  of  the  king  by  the  unwise  and 
interested  marshal  Villeroy,  and  to  furnish  the  young 
monarch  with  such  a  preparation  o£  mind  as  might 
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enable  him  at  a  future  period  to  hold  firmly  the 
reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands.  The  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  child  himself  was  naturally  bad,  and 
certainly  neither  the  amusements  permitted  to  him, 
nor  the  instructions  afforded  him  by  his  former 
governor,  had  been  calculated  at  all  to  improve  a 
character  where  scarcely  a  redeeming  virtue  was  found 
to  counterbalance  its  many  faults.  Of  a  sombre  and 
melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
naturally  misanthropical,  the  first  amusements  of  the  king 
were  to  retire  from  all  society,  and  with  a  small  cow, 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  to  act  the  part  of  a  herd 
in  the  park  of  the  Muette  ;  or  else,  after  being  forced  to 
take  a  part  in  some  ceremony,  to  console  himself  for  the 
detested  exertion  by  casting  off  the  king  and  cooking 
his  soup  for  himself.  To  indulge  these  habits  was  in 
itself  wrong ;  but  how  much  more  infamous  was  it 
to  foster  the  bloody  and  tyrannical  propensities  in  his 
nature  by  stimulating  his  languid  spirit  with  the  sight 
of  hawks  turned  loose  in  a  vast  hall  filled  with  sparrows, 
to  teach  an  infant  of  between  six  and  seven  years  old  to 
find  a  delight  in  the  agony  and  death  of  defenceless 
creatures  pursued  by  their  natural  enemies  ! 

Another  infamous  act,  however,  was  committed,  in 
teaching  and  encouraging  the  young  king  to  play  at 
every  game  of  cards,  and  to  find  a  delight  in  the 
excitement  of  the  gambling  table.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  gamblers  in 
France,  and  every  hour  that  he  could  spare  he  devoted 
to  the  most  demoralising  of  pursuits.  All  this  was 
evil  in  a  high  degree ;  but  we  are  assured  that  indul¬ 
gence  in  such  amusements  was  not  the  only  fault  to  be 
attributed  to  Villeroy  in  the  education  of  the  king. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  his  instructions  were 
of  a  character  to  lead  the  ill-disposed  child  for¬ 
ward  rapidly  into  the  tyrannical  monarch.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  young  king’s  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness,  when  the  whole  of  Paris  went  mad  with  re¬ 
joicing,  and  the  squares  before  the  palace  and  the 
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gardens  behind  were  filled  with  a  dense  multitude 
vociferating  their  joy,  Villeroy  dragged  the  timid  child 
by  the  arm  to  the  window,  and  instead  of  drawing  from 
the  magnificent  scene  that  presented  itself  the  fine  moral 
that  it  might  have  suggested,  and  the  high  inspiration 
with  which  it  ought  to  have  moved  the  teacher  of  au 
infant  king,  he  sought  to  fill  the  young  monarch’s  mind 
with  nothing  but  ideas  of  his  own  greatness  and  im¬ 
portance,  derived  from  that  sight ;  employed  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  people  to  swell  the  vanity  of  a  proud 
boy,  and  told  him  that  all  he  beheld  was  his,  and  at  his 
disposal.  To  correct  such  lessons  and  such  indulgence 
was  no  easy  task  ;  and  therefore  the  vices  and  the  follies 
which  he  displayed  in  after  life  cannot  fairly  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  Fleury,  whose  post  of  preceptor  did  not  permit 
him  to  interefere  with  Villeroy.  After  such  evil  seeds, 
implanted  in  his  mind  during  infancy,  it  was  in  vain 
that  Fleury  or  Massillon  endeavoured  to  teach  the 
king  that  monarchs  were  made  for  their  people,  not 
the  people  for  their  monarchs,  it  was  in  vain  that  they 
showed  him  the  moral  and  religious  responsibility  of  his 
situation,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  regent  strove  to  point 
out  to  him  that  kings  could  only  be  happy  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  their  subjects. 

The  first  act  of  Louis  XV.  after  attaining  his  ma¬ 
jority  was  to  sign  an  order  for  the  exile  of  Villeroy  ; 
but  the  young  monarch  was  no  more  the  master  of  his 
own  power  than  he  had  been  before.  Dubois  ruled  su¬ 
preme  under  the  incapacity  of  his  youth  and  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Eut  the  rule  of  Dubois 
was  not  long;  and  dying  with  blasphemies  in  his  mouth 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1723,  he  left  the  post  of  prime 
minister  again  vacant  for  any  one  whose  influence  and 
ability  were  sufficient  to  seize  it.  Had  Fleury,  as 
St.  Simon  endeavours  to  show,  entertained  the  slightest 
intention  of  snatching  from  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  the  power  which  he  possessed  as  regent,  he  had 
now  a  far  better  opportunity  of- gratifying  his  ambition. 
Fleury  made  not  the  slightest  movement,  and  the 
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duke  was  immediately  appointed  prime  minister ;  but 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  not  destined  long  to  survive 
Dubois. 

A  life  of  debauchery,  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
excessive  kind,  intemperance  in  all  things,  and  a  total 
neglect  of  his  health,  had  hurried  with  that  prince  the 
march  of  time;  and  shortlyafter  he  had  resumed  the  active 
government  of  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Dubois,  all 
those  symptoms  of  approaching  death  made  themselves 
manifest  which  gave  warning  to  the  courtiers  to  provide 
against  an  approaching  change.  During  the  greater 
part  of  every  morning  theyduke  was  dull,  heavy,  and  in  a 
sort  of  lethargy  ;  his  face  nearly  purple,  his  head  falling 
on  his  chest,  his  articulation  imperfect,  his  steps  inse¬ 
cure  ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  afternoon  of  each 
day  that  he  shook  off  this  lamentable  state,  and  resumed 
his  ordinary  wit  and  grace.  It  was  very  evident  to  all 
that  this  state  could  not  long  continue,  and  no  one  knew 
the  fact  better  than  Fleury ;  neither  did  any  one  know 
better  than  he  did  that  he  had  scarcely  any  effort  to 
make,  that  he  had  no  intrigue  to  follow,  no  partisans  to 
secure,  in  order  to  step  at  once  into  the  place  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  on  the  death  of  that  prince.  All 
was  prepared  for  his  elevation,  the  way  was  open 
before  him,  and  one  single  step  forward  would  have 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  goal.  Fleury,  however, 
showed  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  take  that  step. 

Had  Fleury,  however,  been  blind  to  the  state  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  and  to  his  own  influence,  there 
wanted  not  persons  to  open  his  eyes  to  both  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  chief  of  those  persons  was  no 
other  than  the  duke  of  St.  Simon.  But  it  is  fair 
to  give  the  account  of  the  duke’s  conduct  in  his 
own  words :  —  “I  lived  very  intimately,”  he  says, 
“  with  the  bishop  of  Frejus;  and  since  hereafter,  in 
default  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  we  were  destined  to  have 
another  master  than  the  king,  till  the  time  arrived  at 
which  he  should  be  able  or  wish  to  be  master  himself,  I 
liked  better  that  it  should  be  that  prelate  than  any  other. 
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I  proceeded  then  to  seek  him,  and  I  told  him  what  I  had 
seen  that  morning  of  the  state  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
I  predicted  that  his  loss  would  not  be  long  deferred,  and 
would  be  without  any  previous  announcement.  I 
advised  the  prelate  then  to  make  his  arrangements,  and 
take  measures  with  the  king,  without  losing  a  moment, 
in  order  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  which  would  be  the 
more  easy  as  he  could  not  doubt  of  the  affection  of  the 
king  for  him,  as  he  (the  king)  had  none  for  any  one  else 
who  approached  him,  and  as  he  had  daily  long  private 
conversations  with  him  (Fleury),  which  offered  all  the 
means  and  facilities  of  assuring  his  speedy  appointment 
to  the  place  of  prime  minister  the  very  instant  that  it 
became  vacant.  I  found,”  he  continues,  “  a  man,  to 
all  appearance  very  grateful  for  this  information,  and 
for  this  hint,  but  modest,  moderate,  who  judged  the 
place  above  his  station  and  his  reach.” 

The  conversation  as  detailed  by  St.  Simon  was  long, 
and  each  entered  into  more  full  explanations  of  their 
views.  Fleury  contended  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  place  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  the  situation  of  prime 
minister,  than  a  private  individual ;  that  no  one  un¬ 
supported  by  that  rank  could  avoid  exciting  envy, 
jealousy,  and  public  odium ;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  known  under  the  title  of  M.  le  Due,  who 
had  taken  a  considerable  part  in  public  affairs  since 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  only  person  upon 
whom  he  could  fix  for  that  important  station. 

St.  Simon,  in  return,  pointed  out  all  the  inconveniences 
likely  to  arise  from  appointing  a  prince  of  the  blood  to 
the  post  of  prime  minister  at  all,  but  dwelt  more  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  faults  of  the  duke  himself.  He 
represented,  not  without  justice,  that  he  was  dull, 
almost  to  stupidity,  unconquerably  obstinate,  inflexibly 
firm,  insatiably  interested,  with  persons  about  him,  nu¬ 
merous  and  sharp-sighted,  who  were  as  interested  as 
himself.  Fleury,  however)  still  continued  to  retain  his 
opinion,  declaring  that  no  other  person  presented  him¬ 
self  to  his  mind  capable  of  filling  the  station  except  M. 
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le  Due,  and  rejecting  all  St.  Simon’s  pressing  solicitations 
to  secure  the  post  for  himself.  The  courtier  left  him, 
evidently  mortified  and  surprised.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  St.  Simon  had  received  such  a  rebuff  from 
the  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  probably  therein  we  may 
discover  the  cause  of  that  virulence  which  he  always 
displays  towards  the  king’s  preceptor. 

The  event  however,  which  St.  Simon  had  foreseen, 
was  not  long  before  it  occurred.  Not  many  days  after 
the  conversation  with  Fleury,  the  household  surgeon 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans  found  himself  compelled  to 
inform  him,  that  if  he  did  not  change  his  manner 
of  life,  he  would  either  he  arrested  in  his  course  -  by 
sudden  death,  or  fall  into  a  state  of  imbecility.  The 
idea  of  sudden  death  had  always  been  pleasant  to 
the  duke,  who  had  no  religious  principle  whatsoever; 
but  the  other  menace  held  out  to  him,  affected  him 
more,  and  he  promised  faithfully  to  put  himself  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  command  of  his  medical  attendant  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week,  and  to  live  sparingly  in  the 
mean  time.  The  very  same  day,  however,  he  who 
rarely  took  any  dinner,  dined  heartily,  and  after  dinner 
went  to  pass  an  hour  with  one  of  his  mistresses,  the 
duchess  of  Phalaris,  till  the  time  arrived  at  which  he 
was  to  transact  business  with  the  king.  It  was  now 
the  month  of  December,  and  the  duke  was  seated  beside 
Madame  de  Phalaris,  before  the  fire,  in  the  little  cabinet 
where  he  waited,  when  suddenly,  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  approaching  event,  he  fell  over  in  his 
chair,  so  that  his  head  rested  on  her  shoulder,  and  she 
found  that  he  was  both  speechless  and  without  sense. 
Terrified  at  what  had  happened,  the  duchess  called 
loudly  for  assistance,  hut  nobody  came.  Every  one, 
knowing  that  it  was  the  duke’s  hour  of  transacting 
business  with  the  king,  had  gone  to  seek  their  own 
amusement,  and  it  was  fully  half  an  hour  before  she 
could  find  any  of  the  attendants,  and  as  long  before 
either  a  surgeon  or  physician  could  be  procured.  When 
they  arrived;  however,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  dead. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  king  and  the  bishop  of  Frejus 
had  been  informed  of  the  event ;  and  the  person  who 
had  carried  them  the  news,  named  La  Vrilliere,  divining 
who  would  he  the  successor  of  the  dead  minister,  came 
in  all  haste  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  while  that 
prince  dressed  himself  to  go  to  the  king,  drew  up  a 
patent,  in  the  form  of  that  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
appointing  M.  le  Due  prime  minister.  They  then 
proceeded  together  to  the  king,  and  the  moment  the 
doors  were  shut  behind  them  on  their  entrance,  Fleury 
himself  proposed  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  the  monarch 
as  prime  minister ;  Louis  signified  his  approbation  by 
a  sign  of  the  head,  the  form  of  oath  was  produced 
and  taken,  and  before  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been 
dead  an  hour,  his  cousin  was  fully  installed  in  his  post. 
All  writers  admit,  that  had  he  been  so  inclined,  Fleury 
might  have,  at  that  moment,  taken  possession  of  the 
supreme  power  with  the  same  facility  wherewith  he 
conferred  it  upon  another.  But  he  made  not  the 
slightest  attempt  of  the  kind.  He  showed  none  of  the 
hesitation  of  timid  ambition.  His  conduct  was  calm, 
deliberate,  firm,  straightforward,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  attribute  to  him  any  thing  but  good 
motives. 

One  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  the  life  of  Fleury 
had  now  arrived.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  all,  or 
worse  than,  St.  Simon  had  represented  him  •  he  had 
noneof  the  qualitiesof  his  ancestors  but  courage ;  butthen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  at  the 
period  of  the  death  of  his  father,  was  a  young  debauchee, 
and  who,  after  his  father’s  death,  became  a  superstitious 
devotee,  M.  le  Due  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  in  France.  That 
he  had  long  aimed  at  supreme  rule  every  one  knew ; 
and  there  could  be  very  little  doubt,  that  though  Fleury 
would  have  been  successful  if  he  had  opposed  the 
prince’s  desires,  a  schism  would  have  been  caused 
in  the  state,  which  must  at  that  time  have  produced 
disastrous  results. 
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Entirely  ruled  by  his  mistress,  the  marchioness  de 
Prye,  a  greedy,  exacting  woman,  of  immeasurable  am¬ 
bition  attended  by  a  world  of  petty  passions,  the  reign 
of  the  dull  duke  of  Bourbon  was  not  likely  to  be  very 
beneficial  to  France,  though  his  exclusion  might  have 
proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  country.  We  have 
seen  that  the  patent  for  the  post  of  prime  minister 
had  been  drawn  up  beforehand,  in  the  same  terms  as 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  there  was  one  part, 
however,  of  the  patronage  of  the  office  of  prime 
minister  which  was  withheld  from  M.  le  Due,  or 
rather  was  taken  from  him  after  his  appointment  had 
been  made. 

The  only  honour  which  Fleury  demanded  on  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  a  place  in  the 
king’s  council,  which  was  immediately  granted  to  him  ; 
and,  though  every  one  knew  him  to  be  all-powerful 
with  the  king,  no  one  saw  the  slightest  change  in 
his  manners  or  appearance,  except  that  he  now  was 
always  present  at  the  council  table,  and  freely  gave  his 
advice  and  opinion,  which  he  had  never  thought  of  doing 
during  the  life  of  the  prime  minister’s  more  talented 
predecessor.  Every  hour,  however,  must  have  convinced 
Fleury  more  and  more  of  the  incapacity  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  his  utter  inadequacy  to  the  station  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Taking  possession  immediately 
of  the  apartments  of  the  dead  duke  of  Orleans,  the  new 
minister  fixed  up  over  his  door  the  hours  for  transacting 
business  with  the  various  subordinate  functionaries :  all 
that  was  base  and  creeping  and  interested  filled  his  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  his  violent  and  contemptible  mistress  saw 
herself  surrounded  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
fawning  courtiers,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  adulation 
and  deference  by  those  who  felt  for  her  in  their  hearts 
nothing  but  hatred  and  scorn. 

If  the  reign  of  intrigue  had  been  begun  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  it  was  now  carried  to  its  height  under  his 
successor ;  but  Fleury  almost  immediately  determined 
that  though  the  state  might  be  governed  by  the  mar- 
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chioness  (le  Prye,  the  church,  at  least,  should  not  he 
subjected  to  such  a  corrupt  rule.  It  is  very  possible 
that  he  had  regretted  his  recommendation  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  very  soon  after  he  had  made  it,  and  that  he 
grieved  that  he  had  not  taken  the  helm  of  government 
into  his  own  hands  at  any  risk.  But  it  was  a  much 
more  difficult  thing  to  deprive  the  duke  of  power  than 
to  exclude  him  from  it ;  so  that,  for  the  time,  all  that 
Fleury  attempted  to  do,  in  order  to  counteract  the  evil, 
was  to  diminish  his  authority  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
take  to  himself  that  share  which  he,  as  a  churchman, 
judged  to  be  the  most  important  to  the  country.  With¬ 
out,  therefore,  making  any  insulting  allusion  to  the 
duke’s  moral  and  religious  feelings,  he  calmly  pointed 
out  to  him,  we  are  told,  that  the  disposal  of  the  benefices 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  required  that  he  should  give  up  to  him, 
what  was  then  called  the  feuille  des  benefices,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  duke  dared  not  refuse.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  solely  to  Fleury ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  his  conscience  told  him  that  the  proposal  was  rea¬ 
sonable,  wise,  and  just.  His  mistress,  however,  was 
furious  at  the  consent  which  he  gave,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  determined  from  that  moment  to  make  those  efforts 
against  Fleury  which  proved  the  ruin  of  herself  and  her 
paramour.  The  bishop,  however,  having  taken  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  administration  into  his  own  hands,  held  it  firm 
though  he  shook  off  every  part  that  might  have  gratified 
his  vanity  or  his  ambition.  He  still  lived  in  the  small 
ill-furnished  apartments  assigned  to  him.  He  suffered 
no  crowd  of  greedy  courtiers  to  attend  upon  his  steps, 
and  with  the  disposal  of  all  the  immense  wealth  of  the 
Gallican  church,  he  appropriated  nothing  to  himself, 
but  disposed  of  every  thing  with  conscientious  disin¬ 
terestedness,  biassed  undoubtedly  by  religious  prejudices, 
showing  neither  any  very  peculiar  discrimination  nor 
any  remarkable  want  of  it,  but  always  evidently  seeking 
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to  do  what  was  right,  and  to  promote  the  virtuous,  the 
pious,  and  the  sincere. 

He  has  been  accused,  unjustly,  of  persecuting  the 
abbe  Montgon.  who  certainly  employed  himself  most 
usefully  and  skilfully  in  Spain,  as  an  envoy  from  France. 
Lemontey  calls  him,  the  useful  and  devout  priest;  but 
Lemontey  himself  makes  no  scruple  in  other  parts  of 
his  work  to  show  that  Montgon  was  a  hypocrite  of  the 
most  detestable  character,  who  used  the  appearance  of  devo¬ 
tion  solely  for  the  purposes  of  intrigue  and  ambition;  and 
Montgon’s  own  memoirs,  but  still  more  hisprivateletters, 
fully  justify  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  Lemontey. 
If  his  character  is  easily  seen  through  by  a  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  how  much  more  easily  may  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  have  been  penetrated  by  Fleury  himself,  and 
how  little  reason  was  there  for  a  man  of  Fleury ‘s  views  and 
principles  to  show  any  favour  to  a  man  whom  he  might 
pity  for  his  want  of  real  piety,  but  must  have  contemned 
for  his  hypocrisy. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  follow  the  political  course  of 
the  new  minister,  and  we  shall  therefore. only  notice  those 
occasions  in  which  Fleury  himself  was  called  upon  to 
take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  state.  The  first  important 
transaction  was  that  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  of  the  king,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  France,  but  in  respect  to  which  the 
had  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  mistress, 
had  very  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  the  state,  by  calling 
upon  a  childish  king,  and  a  weak  government  with  ex¬ 
hausted  finances,  and  a  population  weary  of  war,  a 
formidable  combination  of  enemies,  and  a  long  continued 
series  of  hostilities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  followed  the  first  opposition  of 
Philip  V.  to  the  assumption  of  the  regency  by  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  it  had  been  stipulated,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
newly  re-established  tranquillity  of  the  two  countries,  that 
a  double  marriage  should  take  place  between  the  Bourbon 
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houses  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  was 
promised  to  LouisXV.,  while  mademoiselle  de  Montpen- 
sier,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  plighted  to  the 
prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  absolute  marriage  of  the  parties,  on  account 
of  their  youth,  could  not  of  course  take  place  immediately, 
but  the  French  and  the  Spanish  princesses  were  exchanged 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  part  of  the  union  between  the  prince  of  the  Asturias 
and  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  fully  performed 
on  her  arrival  in  Spain.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  France:  the  marriage  ceremony  was  delayed,  and 
every  thing  like  an  irrevocable  vow  avoided. 

In  this  position  had  remained  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  up  to  the  death  of  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans ;  but  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  on  being  placed 
in  the  post  of  prime  minister,  solemnly  promised  the 
Spanish  monarch  to  cause  the  espousals  of  Louis  XV. 
and  the  Infanta  to  take  place  as  soon  as  she  was  seven 
years  of  age.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  already 
contemplated  the  breach  of  that  engagement.  The 
death  of  the  young  king  without  heirs,  as  the  duke 
and  his  mistress  very  clearly  saw,  must  immediately  de¬ 
prive  him  of  all  power,  by  conveying  the  crown  either 
to  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  family,  or  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  The  health  of  the  young  monarch  was  weak, 
and  no  certainty  of  his  prolonged  life  could  be  enter¬ 
tained  ;  but  he  was  now  between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  and 
if  his  engagement  to  a  girl  not  seven  years  old,  could  be 
done  away,  an  heir  might  be  expected  from  his  marriage 
with  another  princess,  and  thus  the  permanence  of  the 
duke’s  influence  be  rendered  more  probable. 

Under  the  cautious  direction  of  madame  de  Prye,  and 
several  of  their  artful  confidants,  M.  le  Due,  before  he 
took  any  steps  towards  sending  back  the  Infanta,  cast  his 
eyes  around  the  various  unmarried  princesses  at  that  time 
in  Europe,  in  order  to  choose  a  bride  for  LouisXV.  The 
number  of  these  ladies  reached  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  ninety-nine ;  but  although  the  cabalistic  perfections 
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of  that  number  might  have  influenced  persons  of  more 
sense  than  M.  le  Due,  not  many  years  before,  yet  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  could  now  find  no  one  in  the  list  who 
appeared  perfectly  suitable.  Some  objection  existed  to 
all,  though,  strange  to  say,  some  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  a  protestant  English  princess  for  the 
catholic  king  of  France.  While  these  doubts  and  hesi¬ 
tations  were  going  on,  however,  a  sudden  illness  seized 
upon  the  king,  which  assumed  so  severe  a  form  as  for 
nearly  two  days  to  leave  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  The 
terror  which  this  event  occasioned  in  the  breast  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon  caused  him,  on  the  king’s  convales¬ 
cence,  to  determine  on  marrying  the  young  monarch  to 
some  one  immediately.  The  Infanta  was  sent  back  with 
disgraceful  want  of  courtesy ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  bride  of  the  king  should  be  the  daughter  of  Stanis¬ 
laus  Leczinski,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland. 

Whatever  Fleury  might  think  of  the  breach  of  the 
solemn  engagement  of  the  king,  by  sending  back  the 
Infanta,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  oppose  that  act  in 
the  council ;  and  it  is  certain  also  that  after  it  had 
been  determined  upon,  he  did  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  drawing  up  apologetic  memorials,  and  writing 
to  him  secretly  with  his  own  hand,  to  show  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  of  marrying  Louis  to  a  princess  who  might 
afford  speedily  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  That 
Fleury  did  not  strenuously  oppose  those  unjust  measures 
which  the  duke  of  Bourbon  took,  in  this  affair,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  his  selfish  ambition,  was  both  a  fault  and  a 
weakness;  but  that  he  should  endeavour,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  to  turn  away  from  France  the  evil  results 
which  were  likely  to  ensue  from  the  act  committed,  was 
both  right  and  natural.  All  he  could  do,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  avert  the  storm ;  and  the  indignation  of 
Philip  and  his  queen  soon  found  means  of  vengeance. 

Before  the  absolute  proposal  was  sent  to  the  de¬ 
throned  king  of  Poland,  one  more  effort  of  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  nature  was  made,  not  only  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
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the  English  princess,  hut  to  cause  her  to  abjure  her  re¬ 
ligion.  It  met  with  little  but  ridicule,  however;  and  a 
negotiation  also  failed  for  the  hand  of  a  Russian  princess. 
There  was  no  likelihood  that  the  negotiation  should  so 
fail  with  Stanislaus.  Shut  up  in  the  small  fortress  of  Weis- 
sembourg,  in  Alsace,  Stanislaus,  deprived  of  every  thing 
he  possessed,  lived  upon  the  bounty  of  the  court  of 
France,  with  his  daughter,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  a 
few  attendants,  passing  his  days  in  the  most  sober  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  the  early  ages. 
Maria  Leczinski  was  somewhat  older  than  Louis  XV. 
himself,  not  particularly  handsome,  but  retiring,  modest, 
and  gentle,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  state.  Such  was  tbe  character  exactly  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  madame  de  Prye, 
and  the  princess  was  speedily  brought  to  Paris,  and 
united  to  the  king. 

In  the  mean-time,  however,  as  we  have  shown  in 
the  life  of  Ripperda,  rapid  and  extraordinary  combina¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  similar  coalition  against  France  to  that  which 
had  before  bumbled  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  In  order 
to  overthrow  their  schemes,  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was 
despatched  to  Vienna,  and  the  abbe  de  Montgon,  cover¬ 
ing  the  political  intrigues  with  which  he  was  charged 
under  the  garb  of  devotion,  was  sent  to  Madrid.  By 
this  time,  however,  the  duke  of  Bourbon  had  begun 
to  conceive  a  distaste  to  Fleury.  Whether  the  bishop 
had  in  reality,  though  we  find  no  proof  thereof,  cen¬ 
sured  the  duke’s  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Infanta,  or 
whether  it  was  that  he  was  jealous  of  Fleury ’s  influence 
with  the  youngking,  and  feared  his  presence  in  the  council, 
I  cannot  say ;  hut  it  is  clear,  that,  almost  immediately 
after  the  Infanta  had  been  sent  hack,  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
began  to  conceal  all  his  proceedings,  except  those  which 
were  of  little  consequence,  from  the  king’s  preceptor  ; 
and  amongst  those  so  concealed  were  all  the  private  in¬ 
structions  to  Richelieu  and  Montgon.  Richelieu,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  bishop  of  Frejus, 
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confided  to  him  the  whole ;  but  though  Fleurv  found 
that  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  whom  he  had  assisted  to  favour, 
was  labouring  to  deceive  him,  he  took  no  steps  to  avenge 
himself,  and  proceeded,  as  usual,  without  showing  any 
resentment. 

The  duke  had  gone  too  far  not  to  go  farther,  and 
he  and  his  mistress  concerted  a  plan  for  gradually 
withdrawing  the  king  from  the  influence  of  the  pre¬ 
late.  Fleury  was  constantly  present  while  the  duke 
transacted  business  with  the  young  monarch;  but  judg¬ 
ing  that  the  influence  of  the  queen  might,  in  these 
first  days  of  their  union,  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
influence  of  the  preceptor,  the  duke  and  madame  de  Prye 
determined  to  employ  her  to  break  through  the  constant 
habit  of  Fleury’s  attendance  while  the  king  was  engaged 
with  his  minister.  With  this  object  Maria  was,  on 
one  occasion,  induced  to  detain  the  young  monarch  with 
her  at  the  hour  appointed  for  business.  Fleury  waited 
for  him  in  vain  in  his  cabinet,  but  the  duke  of  Bourbon 
was  brought  into  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  and 
there  concluded  the  affairs  of  the  day  with  the  young 
monarch. 

No  sooner  did  he  hear  these  facts,  than  Fleury  saw  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  and  his  determination  was  taken 
in  a  moment.  He  had  long  before  become  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Issy,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  from  time  to  time,  to  repose 
and  refresh  his  mind  in  retirement;  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  farther  indication  of  the  machinations 
against  him,  he  ordered  his  carriage  in  order  to  proceed 
to  Issy.  While  waiting  for  the  vehicle,  he  wrote  a 
respectful  letter  to  the  king,  taking  leave  of  him  for 
ever,  and  informing  him  that,  as  he  saw,  from  what 
had  lately  occurred,  his  services  could  be  of  no  further 
use  to  him,  he  had  determined  to  retire  from  the  world. 
As  soon  as  this  was  done  he  set  off  for  Issy,  and  waited 
the  result. 

The  preceptor  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  for  his  recall, 
but  the  regard  and  veneration  of  his  pupil ;  but  that  re- 
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gard  and  veneration  was  so  strong,  that  the  sight  of  his 
letter,  and  the  news  of  his  departure,  cast  Louis  into  a 
lamentable  state  of  grief,  despondency,  and  indignation, 
which,  had  there  been  any  thing  manly  in  his  nature, 
would  easily  have  found  means  to  put  an  end  to  that 
which  grieved  him.  Instead  of  making  that  attempt, 
however,  Louis  gave  way  to  tears  and  deep  gloom. 
The  young  queen  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  his 
melancholy,  hut  Louis  would  only  stay  with  her  a  mo¬ 
ment,  retiring  immediately  to  brood  in  solitary  sadness 
over  the  loss  of  one  he  so  much  loved.  The  duke  of 
Mortemart  however,  who  happened  to  be  the  gentleman 
in  waiting,  after  having  witnessed  for  some  time  the 
agony  of  mind  which,  the  king  suffered,  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  suggesting  to  him  the  means  of  assuaging 
his  grief.  He  advised  him  then,  at  once  to  recall  the 
bishop ;  and  offered  to  carry  immediately  an  order  to 
that  effect  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  king  was  relieved  and  overjoyed,  and  instantly 
accepted  Mortemart’s  offer.  That  gentleman  lost  not  a 
moment  in  hastening  to  the  duke,  and  commanding  him, 
in  somewhat  angry  terms,  to  send  an  order  for  the  re¬ 
call  of  Fleury.  He  found  the  due  de  Bourbon  in  a 
state  of  agitation  and  consternation  which  his  message 
was  not  calculated  to  allay.  M.  le  Due  had  undoubtedly 
only  calculated  upon  withdrawing  the  king  gradually 
from  the  preceptor’s  influence,  not  upon  coming  at  once 
to  a  rupture  with  the  prelate.  The  sudden  retreat  of 
Fleury,  therefore,  which  the  duke  had  made  no  pre¬ 
parations  to  follow  up  by  vigorous  measures,  sur¬ 
prised  and  confounded  him  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  a 
number  of  the  courtiers,  thinking  that  his  triumph  was 
complete,  flocked  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  on  the 
retirement  of  his  rival. 

Some  authors  say  that  he  disputed  for  a  time  the 
commands  received  by  the  mouth  of  Mortemart,  while 
others  declare  that  he  obeyed  them  immediately,  as  if 
they  had  proved  a  relief.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
during  that  very  evening  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
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with  his  own  hand  to  the  bishop  of  Frejus,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  prelate  bad  previously  written  to 
him  also,  probably  reproaching  him  with  his  con¬ 
duct. 

“  Your  letter,  sir,  has  surprised  me  in  a  degree  that 
I  cannot  express.  The  king  desires  your  return,  and 
commands  me  to  inform  you  that  he  wishes  you  to  come 
back.  Not  having  the  time  to  say  more  upon  this  busi¬ 
ness,  I  will  delay  it  till  the  first  time  that  we  see  each 
other,  and  I  content  myself,  for  the  present,  with  exe¬ 
cuting  the  orders  of  his  majesty.” 

Fleury  returned;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
before  he  quitted  Issy,  the  far-seeing  Horace  Walpole, 
the  elder,  then  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  paid  him  a 
visit  at  the  place  of  his  retreat,  while  persons  of  less 
judgment  were  courting  his  rival.  On  his  return, 
Fleury  showed  the  same  moderation  which  characterised 
him  through  life.  He  made  no  attempt  to  triumph 
over  the  duke ;  and  the  sole  reparation  that  he  required 
was  a  just  and  reasonable  one — that  the  marchioness  de 
Prye  and  her  creature  Paris  Duverney  should  voluntarily 
retire  from  the  court.  That  reparation  was  made,  at 
least  in  appearance ;  for  the  duke  of  Bourbon  now  felt 
that  Fleury  might  dictate,  and  that  he  himself  could  not 
resist.  Madame  de  Prye,  however,  and  Duverney,  un¬ 
doubtedly  flattered  themselves  with  the  expectation  of 
being  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  regain  a  portion  at 
least  of  that  influence  which  they  had  lost,  and,  soon  re¬ 
appearing  on  the  scene,  they  still  strove  to  govern  the 
affairs  of  France. 

But  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  evils 
of  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  of  his  in¬ 
terested  policy,  were  destined  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the  French  people  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  compel  the  king 
to  seek  another  minister.  All  Europe  was  at  this  period 
in  agitation,  in  consequence  of  the  insult  which  Spain  had 
received,  and  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  were  making 
in  every  quarter.  England  and  France,  allied  together, 
strove  eagerly  to  gain  the  powers  of  the  north,  in  order 
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to  counterbalance  the  combination  between  the  cabinets 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna.  With  Holland  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  because  the  trading  company  of  Ostend,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
was  endowed  with  privileges  which  rendered  it  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  Dutch.  There  is  no  nego¬ 
tiator  like  self-interest ;  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplo¬ 
matist  in  the  world  could  have  produced  in  Holland  no  ar¬ 
gument  equal  to  the  existence  of  the  company  of  Ostend, 
in  favour  of  France  and  England.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case  with  Prussia,  the  monarch  of  which 
country  speedily  displayed  a  determination  to  adhere  to 
the  empire  and  Spain.  The  court  of  Petersburgh  was 
easily  brought  over  to  the  same  cause ;  and  the  powers  of 
Europe  seemed  very  nearly  balanced,  except  that  France 
had  at  the  head  of  its  government  a  weak,  blundering, 
and  brutal  prince,  and  a  cunning  woman  in  whom  pre¬ 
sumption  went  hand  in  hand,  as  usual,  with  incapacity. 

France  then  acted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
sloth,  with  timidity,  and  with  weakness.  Not  so  England. 
Scarcely  did  her  enemies  know  that  she  was  making  pre¬ 
parations,  when  her  fleets  were  on  the  seas  and  her 
thunders  in  the  ports  of  the  adverse  countries.  Such 
acts  of  vigour  had  the  effect  that  might  be  supposed. 
We  have  shown  the  results  which  took  place  in  Spain, 
in  the  life  of  Ripperda ;  and  the  fall  of  that  minister 
shook  the  warlike  councils  of  the  Spanish  monarch  ; 
while  the  lingering  inclination  for  peace  evident  in  the 
court  of  Vienna  was  not  without  its  effect  at  Madrid, 
and  some  farther  acts  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  with  news  that  vast  preparations  were  being 
made  in  France,  contributed  to  bring  the  weak  and  timid 
court  of  Philip  to  a  sense  of  its  impotence. 

Those  vast  preparations,  however,  which  were  at  length 
madq.in  France,  formed  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  people,  already  oppressed 
with  impositions,  were  now  loaded  with  fresh  taxes,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  Some  ftf  those 
taxes  were  peculiarly  onerous,  and  bore  heavily,  and  espe- 
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dally  on  the  agricultural  classes.  The  people  murmured, 
and  even  resisted :  the  outcry  was  so  general,  the  aspect 
of  the  nation  was  so  threatening,  and  the  provincial  par¬ 
liaments  showed  so  strong  a  disposition  to  support  the 
populace,  that  it  became  evidently  necessary  for  6ome 
person  to  interfere,  in  order  to  save  a  monarch  still  be¬ 
loved  from  the  rebound  of  those  evils  which  the  blind 
folly  of  his  minister  cast  heedlessly  upon  the  heads  of 
the  people. 

Madame  de  Prye  and  Paris  Duverney  had  by  this  time 
made  their  appearance  again  upon  the  scene,  and  ma¬ 
naged  the  affairs  of  the  government  so  openly  that  the 
anger  of  the  people  was  still  more  called  towards  them 
than  before.  The  principal  courtiers  who  could  have 
given  the  duke  advice  or  assistance  now  took  care  not 
to  afford  him  any,  while  every  kind  of  court  was  paid  to 
the  bishop  of  Frejus,  whom  every  body  looked  upon  as 
the  only  person  who  could  interfere  in  the  present  con¬ 
juncture.  The  conduct  of  Fleury  I  shall  describe  in  the 
words  of  one  who,  even  if  he  was  impartial,  was  certainly 
in  no  degree  favourable  to  the  bishop :  — “  The  advice 
which  was  refused  to  M.  le  Due,”  says  Lemontey,  “  be¬ 
sieged  the  bishop  of  Frejus.  On  all  sides  they  con¬ 
jured  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  state  ; 
but  every  thing  proves  that  the  old  man,  contented  with 
his  condition,  and  already  burdened  with  seventy-three 
years,  only  embraced  with  repugnance  the  necessary 
policy.  It  pained  him  to  undo  his  own  work.  He 
pressed  M.  le  Due  several  times  to  calm  the  storm,  by 
sending  away  the  two  favourites  at  whom  the  public 
hatred  pointed.  He  carried  the  same  prayer  to  the 
queen  herself.  This  was  acting  neither  as  an  enemy 
nor  as  an  ambitious  man.  Rebuffed  by  refusals,  he 
yielded  at  length  to  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  to  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  king,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  fear  of 
perishing  himself  in  the  general  overthrowing  of  all 
things.” 

Such*  is  the  account  of  Lemontey ;  and  it  would 
appear,  as  he  says,  that  Fleury  hesitated  even  to  the 
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last ;  and  that  after  having  arranged  the  whole  affair  for 
the  exile  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  he  besought  the  king 
to  delay  it  for  several  days,  in  the  vain  hope  of  producing 
a  change.  At  length,  however,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1726,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  inducing  the 
duke  to  abandon  utterly  madame  de  Prye  and  Duverney, 
a  complete  change  in  the  government  was  effected  by 
Fleury.  That  day  had  been  appointed  for  a  journey 
to  Rambouillet ;  and  the  court  set  off  a  short  time  before 
the  duke  of  Bourbon.  In  leaving  his  cousin,  the  young 
monarch  smiled  upon  him  graciously,  saying,  “  Do  not 
make  me  wait  for  supper,  cousin and  then  proceeded 
on  his  way,  while  the  duke  de  Charost,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Villeroy  in  the  post  of  governor,  and  still  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  king’s  household,  staid  at  the 
palace,  by  the  direction,  it  would  seem,  of  Fleury. 

Several  hours  elapsed  before  M.le  Due  was  at  all  aware 
that  he  was  already  disgraced ;  hut  shortly  before  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  he  was  to  have  set  out,  the  duke  de  Cha¬ 
rost  presented  him  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  signifying 
to  him  that  he  was  to  retire  instantly  to  Chantilly.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon,  apparently  perfectly  thunderstruck, 
obeyed  the  order  instantly,  and  retired  to  his  princely 
residence  of  Chantilly  in  the  silence  of  despair.  Various 
other  acts  of  rigour  of  the  same  kind  followed.  Madame 
de  Prye  received  a  lettre  de  cachet ,  exiling  her  from 
the  court  to  her  estates  of  Courbe-e'pine,  in  Normandy. 
Paris  Duverney  was  confined  in  the  Bastille,  and  his 
brethren  were  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  administration 
of  a  country  which  they  had  aided  to  ruin.  There 
remained  one  personage  to  be  dealt  with,  who  could 
not  be  removed  from  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  who,  it 
would  seem,  had  been  entirely  gained  by  the  assiduities 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  she  owed  her  for¬ 
tunes,  and  by  the  hypocritical  appearance  of  devotedness 
in  the  marchioness  de  Prye.  This  was  the  young  queen, 
Maria  Leczinski ;  and  whether  she  had  made  some  efforts 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  Fleury  and  the  king,  or 
had  remained  submissive,  certain  it  is,  that  she  received 
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a  letter  from  Louis  himself,  addressed  to  her  in  a  tone 
certainly  neither  very  affectionate  nor  very  courteous. 
It  was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

“  Madame,  do  not  be  surprised  at  the  orders  which  I 
give.  Pay  attention  to  that  which  M.  de  Frejus  will  tell 
you  from  me;  I  pray  you  and  order  you  to  do  so.”* 
No  one  could  now  doubt  that  Fleury  was  triumphant 
over  all  opposition,  and  that,  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  act  with  vigour,  he  would  take  the  administration 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  The  administration  of 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  cabal  had  become  so 
hateful  to  the  whole  of  Fi  ance,  that  his  fall  was  received 
with  the  most  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
satisfaction  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ; 
and  though  means  were  taken  to  prevent  any  indecent 
expressions  of  delight,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  people,  who  made  the  capital  ring  with  accla¬ 
mations,  from  illuminating  it  also. 

Although  perfectlyjustified  in  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
though  applauded  by  all  France,  and  hailed  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen  as  their  deliverer,  Fleury  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  justify  himself  even  to  the  duke  ofBourbon, 
and  for  that  purpose  addressed  to  him  a  sort  of  memo¬ 
rial,  in  which  he  criticised,  in  mild  terms,  but  with  a 
firm  hand,  the  whole  course  of  his  administration.  The 
duke  himself,  however,  had  by  this  time  recovered  from 
his  first  surprise.  Abandoned  by  those  who  had  courted 
and  advised  him,  and  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
had  nothing  to  oppose  to  Fleury  but  invective  and  re¬ 
proach.  His  conduct  and  his  language  were  so  violent, 
that  the  bishop  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence,  and  he  consequently  addressed  him 
in  a  letter,  which,  while  it  went  to  justify  the  writer’s  own 
behaviour,  gave  the  duke  clearly  to  understand  that  the 
consequences  of  his  outrageous  and  insulting  demeanour, 
if  persevered  in,  might  he  much  more  terrible  to  himself 


*  There  are  two  copies  of  this  letter  extant :  the  one  I  have  given  is 
from  the  historical  manuscript  of  the  arsenal,  No.  220.,  and  is  cited  by 
Lemontey;  the  other  letter  was  still  more  imperious  in  its  tone. 
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than  he  imagined.  The  tone  of  firmness  and  determin  • 
ation  which  that  letter  displayed,  at  once  silenced  the 
violent  and  obstinate,  but  timid  and  irresolute,  prince, 
and  the  rest  of  his  days  were  passed  in  retirement  and 
in  regret,  if  not  in  remorse. 

Madame  de  Prye  at  first  could  scarcely  believe  that 
her  exile  was  more  than  temporary,  but  it  was  soon 
notified  to  her  that  her  post  of  lady  of  the  palace  to 
the  queen  had  been  bestowed  upon  another  ;  and  from 
that  moment  she  saw  that  her  fate  was  sealed.  De¬ 
spair  and  disappointment  took  possession  of  her.  Her 
person  retained  all  its  beauty,  her  mind  displayed  ex¬ 
ternally  the  signs  of  cheerfulness  and  resolution,  but 
the  serpent  of  disappointed  ambition  was  in  her 
heart.  She  complained  to  her  physicians  of  being 
ill,  but  they  could  find  no  symptom  of  any  malady. 
They  looked  in  her  face,  and  saw  health  and  beauty,  and 
decided  that  her  complaint  was  imaginary.  At  length, 
after  having  been  fifteen  months  an  exile,  madame  de 
Prye  died,  without  the  slightest  apparent  decay  having 
taken  place  previously  in  her  physical  powers.  She  ex¬ 
pired,  up  and  dressed,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her 
age,  having  on  that  very  day  been  told  by  the  physicians 
that  she  had  no  real  disease  at  all. 

The  ministry  of  Fleury  began  under  favourable  aus¬ 
pices,  though  no  doubt  surrounded  with  various  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  the  king,  his 
accession  to  power  was  hailed  by  the  people  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  delight,  and  the  opportunity  of  insuring  peace 
to  Europe  seemed  open  before  him.  All  the  subordi¬ 
nate  ministers  of  M.  le  Due  were  immediately  dismissed. 
Several  experienced  ministers  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
particular  interests  in  former  years  were  recalled,  and 
every  one  expected  to  see  the  appointment  of  Fleury  as 
prime  minister  publicly  announced.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  and  he  not  only  declined  to  take  that  title 
and  office  himself,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  ad¬ 
vised  the  lung  strenuously  to  suppress  the  post  altogether. 
It  is  true  that  he  exercised  the  supreme  power  without 
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any  limit  or  restriction  whatsoever ;  hut  he  did  all  he  could 
to  conceal  the  hand  that  moved  the  figures  on  the  scene, 
and  to  rule  without  the  appearance  of  ruling. 

The  first  care  of  Fleury  was  to  diminish  the  burdens  of 
the  people  :  and  he  applied  himself  to  do  so  hv  the  only 
two  means  that  were  possible :  first  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  the  state :  secondly,  the  most  exact  and  systematic 
order  in  all  matters  of  finance.  To  establish  these  two 
means,  which  were  not  only  sure  to  arrive  at  a  great 
ultimate  benefit,  but  even  in  their  operation  gradually 
produced  ameliorations,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
object  of  Fieury  s  government.  There  were  many 
things  in  which  he  might  have  introduced  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  than  existed  at  the  time,'  but  Fleury  was  in  his  se¬ 
venty-fourth  year,  and  he  restrained  his  efforts  to  such 
things  as  he  could  hope  to  accomplish,  and  which  were 
beneficial  at  once.  In  the  very  first  instance,  he  re¬ 
mitted  the  tax  of  the  fiftieth,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
most  galling  impositions  created  by  M.  le  Due ;  and  to 
sum  up  his  proceedings  in  regard  to  finance,  we  may 
use  the  words  of  Duclos,  who  says,  “  Under  the  minister 
of  whom  I  speak,  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  less 
harsh,  and  the  payments  more  exact.  In  a  few  years  he 
rendered  the  expenses  and  receipts  equal,  ameliorating 
the  latter  by  economy  alone.” 

In  another  place,  the  same  writer  adds,  c:  If  he  has 
sometimes  carried  economy  too  far,  these  which  it  trou¬ 
bled  murmured  at  it,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  that  he  did  not  see  things  in  a  great  point  of  view; 
and  a  thousand  fools  who  saw  things  neither  in  great  nor 
in  little,  repeated  the  same  assertion ;  but  the  people  and 
the  citizens,  that  is  to  say,  the  mest  numerous  and  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  state,  had  cause  to  praise  a 
minister  who  governed  a  kingdom  like  a  family.  What¬ 
ever  reproaches  may  be  made  against  him,  it  were  much 
to  be  desired  for  the  good  of  the  state  that  he  had  no 
successors  but  of  his  own  character,  with  an  authority 
as  absolute  as  his  own.  One  thing  is  decisive :  people 
did  not  regret  the  regency,  and  they  cursed  the  ministry 
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of  M.  le  Due,  but  most  willingly  would  they  resusci¬ 
tate  his  successor.” 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  a  writer  of  the  St.  Simon 
school,  not  many  years  after  the  death  of  Fleury. 
That  prelate  had  shown  moderation  in  every  thing  ; 
and  the  only  thing  in  which  any  wish  for  his  own 
personal  aggrandisement  can  be  perceived,  was  pur¬ 
sued  with  the  same  calmness  and  forbearance  which 
he  had  displayed  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  Even  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  to  which  Fleury 
now  openly  aspired,  there  might  be  motives  totally  in¬ 
dependent  of  and  different  from  pride.  He  had  refused 
the  title  of  prime  minister,  while  he  enjoyed  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  exercised  the  functions  thereof ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  in  the  councils  of  the  king,  where  he  had 
to  direct,  and  in  fact  to  rule,  there  were  several  princes  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  Fleury,  unless  he  had  also  ob¬ 
tained  the  hat,  must  have  appeared  as  an  inferior  at 
the  very  table  from  which  he  governed  the  kingdom  of 
France. 

The  next  nomination  of  cardinals,  according  to 
the  usual  order  of  things,  was  that  called  the  nomin¬ 
ation  of  the  crowns,  at  which  France  had  a  right 
to  name  one  cardinal  to  the  conclave.  That  nomina¬ 
tion  was  distant,  however,  and  Fleury  of  course  was 
anxious  to  receive  the  hat  at  once.  His  character  was 
so  pure,  his  intentions  so  pacific,  his  reputation  so  high 
in  the  courts  both  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  neither  Spain  nor  the  em¬ 
pire  would  have  made  any  opposition  to  his  elevation  at 
once,  and  that  the  pope  would  willingly  have  nominated 
him  as  it  is  called  proprio  motu.  Some  little  intrigue 
and  cahal,  however,  would  have  been  necessary  to  produce 
this  result ;  and  Fleury  on  all  occasions  avoided,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  thing  having  such  a  tendency.  The  king, 
therefore,  by  the  direction  of  the  bishop,  proposed  him 
at  once  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  at  the  same  time  notifying 
to  Spain  and  the  empire,  that  in  consideration  of  Fleury’s 
receiving  the  hat  immediately  he  would  wave  the  right  of 
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France  to  nominate  at  the  next  general  elevation.  Not 
the  slightest  opposition  was  made,  and  on  the  11th  of 
September,  just  three  months  after  he  had  assumed  the 
government,  the  pope  raised  Fleury  to  the  conclave.  The 
hat  was  immediately  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  hand  of 
the  king,  as  was  usual,  and  when  the  minister  advanced 
to  thank  the  monarch  for  the  favour,  the  young  king,  as 
happy  in  the  act  as  Fleury  himself,  embraced  his  old 
preceptor  in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  with  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  son  for  a  father. 

To  two  great  objects  Fleury  now  applied  himself  dili¬ 
gently  :  the  first  of  which  was,  as  we  have  said,  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  gentle  but  firm  reform  into  the  financial  system  of 
the  country;  and  though  the  whole  course  of  the  regency, 
and  of  the  ministry  of  M.  le  Due,  had  left  that  system 
loaded  with  faults  and  errors  from  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  entirely  to  disentangle  it  at  once,  yet  Fleury  labour¬ 
ed  to  do  so  as  rapidly  as  possible,  making  use,  indeed,  of 
the  corrupt  financiers  who  had  sprung  up  under  former 
ministers,  but  taking  means  at  the  same  time  to  ensure 
that  the  people  should  not  be  plundered  by  them,  nor  the 
king  defrauded.  Besides  the  suppression  of  the  fiftieth, 
Fleury  signalised  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  minis¬ 
ter  by  some  invaluable  regulations  regarding  the  cur¬ 
rency,  which  were  announced  just  a  fortnight  after  the 
fall  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon ;  and  two  months  after 
the  disgrace  of  that  prince,  the  general  taxes,  which  had 
been  farmed  under  the  duke  at  fifty-five  millions,  were 
let  at  the  sum  of  eighty  millions,  with  the  addition  it  is 
true,  of  some  small  branches  of  revenue,  but  of  none 
which  in  the  aggregate  were  by  any  means  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  great  improvement. 

The  other  great  object  of  Fleury  was  to  restore  peace  to 
Europe.  Since  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by 
Ripperda,  France  and  England  had,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  been  endeavouring  strenuously  to  create  a  for¬ 
midable  league  in  opposition  to  Spain  and  the  empire,  but 
no  exact  declaration  of  war  had  taken  place,  nor  did  any 
collision  of  importance  occur  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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1727,  though  England  covered  the  seas  with  her  fleets, 
and  landed  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  Minorca. 
Peace,  however,  was  broken  at  length  by  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  which  was  undertaken  without  sufficient 
means,  and  ended  in  repulse.  About  the  same  time  the 
English  and  Imperial  ambassadors  retired  from  London 
and  Vienna,  and  shortly  after  another  English  fleet  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Baltic  to  join  the  Swedes,  and  keep  in 
check  the  navy  of  Russia ;  while  a  third  proceeded  to 
America,  and  threatened  the  rich  possessions  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World. 

Fleets  from  France  also  entered  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Fleury  and  Horace  Walpole  were 
eagerly  labouring  in  Paris  to  bring  about  a  general 
pacification;  and  at  length,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1727, 
the  preliminaries  of  a  general  treaty  of  peace  were  signed 
in  the  French  capital.  A  congress  was  appointed  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  king  of 
Spam  refused  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  only 
consented  to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  to  reduce 
his  operations  to  the  form  of  a  blockade.  The  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Soissons.  Ere  long  a  complete  recon¬ 
ciliation  took  place  between  Louis  XV.  and  his  uncle, 
the  king  of  Spain,  and,  after  some  further  negotiations, 
in  the  month  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  was  raised. 

In  June,  the  congress  of  Soissons  was  opened, 
Fleury  appearing  as  the  chief  representative  of  France, 
and  receiving  the  ministers  of  other  powers  in  the 
grand  hall  of  that  town,  in  which,  to  avoid  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  precedence,  a  large  table  completely  round  had 
been  placed,  so  that  no  seat  might  be  considered,  as 
higher  or  lower  than  the  others.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  follow  all  the  proceedings  of  Fleury,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  maintaining  peace  in  Europe, 
or  of  economising  the  revenues  of  France,  for  it  has 
been  justly  said  of  his  ministry,  that  the  history  of  one 
month  is  the  history  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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short  period,  diversified  by  the  short  war  which  took 
place  in  1733  and  1741. 

So  even,  indeed,  and  undisturbed  was  the  course  of 
his  government,  that  we  only  find  it  interrupted  by  a 
single  attempt  to  shake  his  power,  which  took  place  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  when  a  few  foolish  young 
men  whom  he  himself  had  placed  about  the  king,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  the  young  monarch  to  vigorous 
sports  and  manly  exercises,  became  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  they  could  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
cardinal.  They  accordingly  took  occasion  to  work  upon 
the  king  himself,  but  Louis  is  said  to  have  told  the 
whole  immediately  to  his  former  preceptor.  Fleury 
contented  himself  with  sending  one  or  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conspirators  into  the  country,  and  left  the  others  at 
the  court  unmolested,  except  by  the  ridicule  in  which  the 
good-natured  old  man  indulged  at  their  expense,  giving 
to  the  plot  the  name,  which  it  afterwards  retained,  of 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Marmousets. 

The  chief  accusation  against  the  government  of  Fleury 
is,  that,  either  through  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  a  false 
spirit  of  economy,  he  suffered  the  marine  of  France  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  decay,  from  which  it  never  fully  re¬ 
covered.  This  is  a  great  and  serious  charge  against  a 
prime  minister ;  but  nevertheless  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  merited  in  some  degree.  Fleury  either  deceived 
himself,  or  was  deceived  ;  and  in  the  close  alliance  which 
existed  between  England  and  France  at  that  period,  he 
saw  no  probability  that  France  would  require  any  great 
and  formidable  navy  on  the  seas  for  many  years.  His 
confidence  in  this  respect  was  founded  on  a  just  basis, 
but  it  by  no  means  justified  the  sad  state  of  decay  into 
which  he  suffered  the  French  marine  to  fall ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  state  of  active  preparation  is  no 
less  necessary  to  secure  peace  by  commanding  respect, 
than  to  repel  aggression  after  it  occurs.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  neglect  to  a  state,  and  the  evil  and  folly 
of  despising  any  means  of  defence,  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  De  Witt.  Nevertheless,  even  though  Fleury,  very 
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likely,  did  pay  less  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  marine 
than  they  deserved,  no  very  evil  consequences  resulted, 
at  least,  for  many  years ;  and  it  must  be  also  remem¬ 
bered,  as  an  excuse,  that  for  seven  years  no  war  oc¬ 
curred  in  Europe  requiring  the  presence  of  any  great 
naval  force.  A  period  of  profound  peace  was  certainly 
not  that  in  which  efforts  in  favour  of  the  marine  could 
be  best  exerted ;  but  Fleury  took  opportunities  of 
causing  the  fleets  of  France  to  put  to  sea  whenever 
there  was  a  reasonable  excuse  for  so  doing ;  and  we 
find  that  naval  enterprises  took  place  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  against  Tripoli,  against  Genoa,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  French  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Another  instance  of  narrow  calculation  is  recorded  of 
him  which  led  to  important  results  ;  but  before  we  come 
to  treat  upon  that  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a 
review  of  the  intervening  events,  where  they  are  found  to 
be  sufficiently  important  to  require  notice.  In  the  year 

1730,  some  hostile  feelings  began  to  display  themselves 
between  Spain  and  the  empire,  and  it  seemed  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  succession  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany  would  ere  long  produce  a  complete  rupture  be¬ 
tween  those  two  crowns.  Nevertheless  no  immediate  col¬ 
lision  resulted ;  and  the  only  effect  was,  that  the  Bourbon 
famihes  of  Paris  and  Madrid  were  drawn  more  closely 
together,  by  the  jealousy  which  the  latter  conceived  of 
the  court  of  Vienna.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  January, 

1731,  the  duke  of  Parma  died  without  children,  and 
by  different  articles  in  preceding  treaties  the  emperor 
was  bound  to  permit  the  occupation  of  that  duchy  by 
Spanish  troops.  At  the  moment,  however,  when  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  keep  his  engagements,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  endeavoured  to  evade 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  by  so  many  excuses  that 
the  king  of  Spain  was  at  length  forced  to  summon 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  according  to  agreement, 
to  join  their  forces  with  his  to  compel  the  emperor  to 
execute  his  part  of  the  preceding  treaties. 

Those  states,  however,  still  had  recourse  to  the  means 
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of  negotiation ;  but  the  attitude  they  assumed  was  firm, 
and  the  emperor,  obliged  to  yield,  at  length  permitted  a 
force  to  enter  the  territory  in  dispute,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  Spaniards,  who  were  speedily  followed  by 
the  Infant  don  Carlos.  Though  gratified  by  this  result, 
the  Spanish  monarch  did  not  fail  to  retain  feelings  of 
resentment  towards  the  emperor  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  he  had  met  with ;  and  the  ties  between 
Spain  and  France  were  more  closely  drawn  than  before. 

In  the  following  year  the  peace  of  Fleury’s  adminis¬ 
tration  was  disturbed  by  a  dispute  with  the  parliament 
in  regard  to  some  religious  affairs,  into  which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  for  a 
certain  time  the  spirit  of  the  Fronde  seemed  to  have 
revived  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  eighty  years.  But 
Fleury  mingled  firmness  with  moderation,  and  after 
suffering  the  parliament  to  go  forward  to  a  certain  point, 
he  followed  the  steps  of  Dubois,  and  suddenly  exiled 
the  factious  body  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  Having 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  exile  for  between  two  and  three 
months,  in  order  to  show  it  how  little  necessary  it  was 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  he  suffered  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  return  ;  and  on  their  supplication,  in  humble 
terms,  granted  a  part  of  those  demands  which  he  had 
formerly  refused  when  urged  in  a  haughty  and  dog¬ 
matical  manner. 

But  these  contentions  were  small,  in  comparison  with 
the  difficulties  which  were  about  to  assail  Fleury  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  1733,  and  to  force  him  to 
abandon  that  pacific  fine  of  policy  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued.  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  died  at  W arsaw,  on  the  2d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  that  year.  His  Saxon  dominions  fell  naturally 
to  his  son,  the  electoral  prince  ;  but  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land,  which  was  elective,  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  the 
means  of  corruption,  and  secured  by  foreign  influence. 
Two  competitors  of  considerable  importance  appeared 
upon  the  scene  as  aspirants  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the 
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late  king;  and  the  second,  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  who  had 
formerly  obtained  and  lost  the  same  crown.  He  had 
promised,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the 
king  of  France,  to  abstain  from  every  attempt  to  regain 
the  crown  of  Poland:  but  ambition  has  seldom  any  me¬ 
mory  for  promises ;  and  not  only  did  Stanislaus  openly 
aspire  to  recover  the  Polish  crown,  but  he  engaged  Louis 
to  throw  all  the  influence  of  France  into  the  scale,  though 
the  young  monarch  notified  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
neighbouring  powers  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  impugn  the  freedom  of  election  in  Poland. 

Every  exertion  was  made  for  Stanislaus  by  France; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a  diet  assembled 
for  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland,  in  August  and 
September,  1733,  Stanislaus  Leczinski  was  unanimously 
elected.  But,  unfortunately,  such  elections  in  Poland 
have  seldom  proved  final ;  and  in  the  present  instance 
both  Russia  and  the  empire  had  determined  to  seat  the 
elector  of  Saxony  upon  the  Polish  throne.  Fleury  has 
been  accused  of  denying  to  Stanislaus  any  succour  but 
of  the  most  trifling  kind  in  his  attempt  to  establish 
himself  in  Poland;  and  Voltaire  asserts  that  the  only 
assistance  which  the  king’s  father-in-law  received  from 
the  minister  amounted  to  1500  men,  while  he  speaks  of 
these  troops  as  sent  at  once ;  but,  though  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  times,  he  has  confounded  entirely  the  facts. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Stanislaus  set  out  from 
France  for  Poland,  Fleury  despatched  from  Brest  a 
French  squadron,  having  on  board  a  small  military 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  nucleus  of  regular, 
disciplined  troops  for  the  formation  of  a  Polish  army, 
in  case  of  foreign  invasion. 

It  is  true  that  Fleury  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  Poland  would  be  invaded ;  it  is  true  that  he  knew 
a  convention  had  been  entered  into  between  Russia 
and  the  empire,  for  the  purpose  of  seating  Augustus  on 
the  Polish  throne,  even  by  force  of  arms.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  Fleury  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  Poland 
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were  in  favour  of  Stanislaus,  and  he  had  no  right  to 
imagine  that  a  nation  which  boasted  that  at  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  it  could  "bring  100,000  nobles  into  the 
field,  would  not  strike  one  vigorous  stroke  either  for  the 
king  that  it  had  elected,  or  for  the  freedom  which  it 
held  dear.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  :  a  Russian 
army  entered  Poland  at  once,  and  marched  in  triumph 
to  Warsaw;  the  friends  of  Stanislaus  very  generally 
abandoned  him  ;  the  Russians  became  masters  of  the 
country,  and  the  newly  elected  king,  with  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  called  him  to  the  throne,  retired 
to  Dantzic,  and  prepared  to  hold  out  that  strong  post, 
in  hopes  of  succour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians  called  together 
another  diet,  which,  according  to  the  orders  it  re¬ 
ceived,  immediately  elected  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and 
that  ceremony  being  over,  the  Russian  commanders 
marched  to  Dantzic,  and  invested  the  place.  As  soon 
as  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  in  Poland  was 
known,  Fleury  sent  off  a  fresh  reinforcement  (which  is 
probably  that  to  which  Voltaire  alludes)  to  aid  the  king 
Stanislaus  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  first  squadron, 
which  had  put  into  Copenhagen  for  a  time,  arrived  at 
Dantzic,  and  disembarked  the  troops  early  in  March, 
17 34.  This  reinforcement,  which  would  have  aided 
greatly  to  maintain  Dantzic  against  the  Russian  troops, 
now  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  the  town.  But 
by  this  time  the  Russians  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  principal  forts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
French  troops  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt,  and  driven 
back  to  their  ships.  The  squadron  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  second  body  of  French 
troops  had  by  this  time  arrived. 

On  finding  that  the  French  troops  had  been  repulsed, 
the  count  de  Plelo,  at  that  time  French  ambassador  in 
Denmark,  full  of  the  military  spirit  of  his  nation,  deter¬ 
mined  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  defeat,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  French  troops,  and  they  again  set 
sail  from  Copenhagen,  on  the  2 1st  of  March.  Their 
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arrival  and  disembarkation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dantzic  was  effected  with  ease,  and  the  French  once 
more  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  But 
all  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  superior  Russian 
force,  and  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  the  gallant  count  de  Plelo,  as  he  had 
imagined  from  the  first  would  be  the  case,  dying 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  The  French,  however, 
found  it  impossible  to  re-emhark  in  safety,  and  conse¬ 
quently  were  forced  to  entrench  themselves  in  their 
camp,  which  they  defended  with  great  courage  and 
constancy  against  a  very  superior  Russian  force  for 
nearly  a  month,  but  were  at  length  compelled  to  capitu¬ 
late  and  become  prisoners  of  war.  Dantzic  itself  held 
out  for  135  days,  and  was  then  forced  to  surrender ; 
but  Stanislaus  made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
sailor,  and  passed  through  the  Russian  fleet  unquestioned. 

It  is  probable  that  Fleury  from  the  first  had  determined 
to  leave  to  the  Poles  the  task  of  maintaining  their  own 
freedom  of  election  with  no  farther  assistance  from 
France,  of  a  direct  kind,  than  might  give  them  support 
and  encouragement  in  case  they  were  really  zealously 
disposed  to  defend  their  own  liberty  and  maintain  the  king 
they  had  chosen.  In  this  determination  it  is  very  possible 
that  he  might  be  guided,  not  only  by  the  calm  consider¬ 
ation  of  what  is  abstractedly  just  and  reasonable  under 
such  circumstances,  hut  by  various  other  motives,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  jealousy  which  any  great  efforts  on 
the  part  of  France  in  the  north  would  produce  amongst 
the  maritime  powers,  by  the  certainty  of  immense  diffi¬ 
culties  in  supplying,  directing,  and  reinforcing  a  large 
French  army  in  so  distant  a  country,  and  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  effecting  much  more  by  exerting  the  strength  of 
France  vigorously  in  other  directions. 

Fleury  had  never  sought  for  war.  He  had  always 
strenuously  avoided  it.  But  now  that  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  and  Russia  forced  it  upon  him,  we 
find  that  he  carried  it  on  with  as  great  vigour,  with 
equal  success,  and  with  far  less  expense,  than  had  ever 
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been  done  in  the  best  and  brightest  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
While  he  left  the  Poles  to  sustain  their  own  rights,  if 
they  chose  to  do  so,  he  made  instant  and  vigorous  efforts 
to  effect  such  a  diversion  as  would  prevent  their  enemies 
from  employing  the  overwhelming  force  both  of  the 
empire  and  Russia  against  them.  His  first  step  was  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  disarm  the  jealousy  of  others.  Thus  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  neu¬ 
trality  by  the  most  positive  assurances  that  the  French 
meditated  no  new  conquests,  and  by  the  clearest  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  motives  and  views  of  the  French 
minister.  The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  king  of  Spain 
saw  before  them  the  most  immense  advantages  likely  to 
ensue  from  uniting  their  forces  with  those  of  France  to 
attack  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  dominions ;  and 
Sweden  was  ultimately  gained  to  give  some  support  to 
the  party  of  Stanislaus  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparation  of  armies  and  fleets 
in  France  went  on  with  great  rapidity.  A  considerable 
force  was  gathered  together  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  marshal  Berwick  was  called  from  the  retirement  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  many  years  to  take  the  command 
and  meet  death  in  a  foreign  country.  Another  army  was 
collected  in  the  south  of  France,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  Yillars,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  king  of  Sardinia  to.  drive  the  Imperial  troops 
from  the  Milanese,  while  Spain  prepared,  with  some 
minor  assistance  from  France,  to  invade  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  a 
territory  wrhich  l  ad  long  been  coveted  by  the  Spanish 
monarch.  The  whole  plan  of  operations,  which  is  prin¬ 
cipally  attril  uted  to  Fleury  himself,  is  upon  so  grand 
and  yet  so  prudent  a  scale,  as  to  show  vThat  the  man 
might  have  been  had  he  been  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
ambition  and  encroachment. 

Eut  well  conceived  and  combined  as  that  plan  was, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  execute  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
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those  very  qualities  which  prevented  him  from  under¬ 
taking  such  enterprises  with  a  view  of  aggrandisement. 
One  of  the  highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to 
Fleury  is  to  be  found  on  this  very  subject  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  duke  of  Berwick.  “  He  attacked  the  em¬ 
peror,”  says  the  writer,  “  and  conquered  him.  The 
English  and  the  Dutch,  the  natural  allies  of  that  prince, 
took  no  part  in  the  quarrel.  They  remained  neuter  and 
friendly  to  Louis  XV.,  who  owed  this  neutrality  and  his 
success  to  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  pacific  prince, 
which  he  had  acquired  during  the  ministry  of  cardinal 
Fleury,  and  which  he  preserved  even  in  the  bosom  of 
victory,  by  the  moderation  which  he  displayed. 

As  might  he  expected,  success  attended  all  his  efforts. 
Berwick  almost  immediately  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
made  himself  master  of  several  posts  of  importance  on  the 
German  side  of  the  river.  The  campaign  had  only 
commenced  in  the  end  of  October,  and  therefore  the  siege 
of  Philipsbourg,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  marshal,  was  put  off  till  the  commencement  of  1734. 
In  the  following  year,  a  large  army  having  been  col¬ 
lected,  Berwick  divided  it  into  three  corps,  the  first  of 
which  took  possession  of  Treves,  and  some  other  places  of 
inferior  importance,  while  Noailles,  at  the  head  of  the  se¬ 
cond,  attacked  Kaiserlautern  and  Homburg,  and  forced  the 
lines  at  Ettlinghen.  Other  measures  obliged  prince  Eu¬ 
gene  to  abandon  the  camp  which  he  had  taken  up  for  the 
defence  of  the  Rhine,  and  Berwick  had  laid  siege  to  Phi¬ 
lipsbourg,  when  he  was  shortly  after  killed  by  a  cannon 
shot.  The  command  of  the  army  then  fell  upon  Baron 
Asfeld,  who  continued  the  siege,  and  after  innumerable 
difficulties,  caused  by  the  inundation  of  the  Rhine  and 
various  other  natural  obstacles,  Philipsbourg  was  taken 
on  the  18th  of  July. 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy  was  even 
greater  than  on  the  Rhine.  Villars  and  the  young 
king  of  Sardinia  carried  on  their  operations  in  the  Mi¬ 
lanese  with  such  rapidity,  that,  though  the  campaign 
did  not  commence  till  the  month  of  November,  Pavia, 
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Milan,  Cremona,  Trizzo,  and  several  other  smaller 
towns,  with  a  vast  tract  of  country,  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  invading  armies  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Villars,  however,  had  now  reached  extreme  old  age;  and 
finding  his  health  failing,  he  retired  to  Turin  in  the 
commencement  of  the  following  year,  and  died  at  that 
city  on  the 7 th  of  June.  His  death,  however,  did  not  put 
a  stop  to  the  French  success.  The  Imperialists,  indeed, 
surprised  and  defeated  marshal  Broglie  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sechia ;  but  the  battle  of  Parma,  before  that  event, 
and  the  battle  of  Guastalla,  which  took  place  afterwards, 
far  more  than  compensated  for  this  reverse.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  almost  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  Piedmontese,  and  the 
Imperial  troops  were  driven  back  upon  Trent,  retaining 
possession  of  little  but  Mantua. 

On  the  side  of  Germany,  the  French  army  main¬ 
tained  the  field,  though  no  farther  successes  of  any  im¬ 
portance  can  be  said  to  have  been  gained ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  events  of  still  greater  importance  were  taking 
place  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  events  affected  the 
destinies  of  .Europe  more  than  any  transactions  which  had 
occurred  for  many  years.  We  must  remember,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  accession  of  a  Bourbon  prince  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  by  one  of  those  political  amputations 
which  generally  follow  the  wounds  of  a  severe  war, 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  lopped  away  from  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  made  over  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
Spanish  troops,  however,  aided  by  those  of  France,  now 
rapidly  recovered  the  whole  of  those  territories,  and 
drove  the  Imperialists  from  the  south  of  Italy.  A 
French  naval  force  co-operated  with  that  of  Spain  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  territories  in  that 
quarter;  and  Fleury,  in  the  course  of  this  brief  war, 
showed  that  the  marine  of  France  had  not  been  so 
much  neglected  as  his  enemies  had  asserted. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  another  occurrence  had  taken  place  which  eventu¬ 
ally  became  of  importance.  By  a  sort  of  mutual  under- 
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standing,  the  territory  of  Champaigne  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Luxemburg  on  the  other,  had  remained  inakindof 
tacit  neutrality;  but  the  French  troops  had  entered  Lor¬ 
raine,  and  it  had  been  announced  to  the  duchess  dowager 
of  that  country,  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  district  and  the 
security  of  the  French  kingdom  on  that  side,  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  she  should  receive  the  troops  of  France 
into  Nancy.  The  duchess  had  not  the  means  of  resist¬ 
ance,  and  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  while  the  count 
de  Belleisle  assured  her,  on  the  part  of  Fleury,  that  not 
only  no  portion  of  her  revenues  should  be  touched  by 
France,  but  that  her  sovereign  authority  should  remain 
undiminished,  —  a  promise  which,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  was  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  maritime  powers,  however,  although  convinced 
of  Fleury ’s  moderation,  could  not  sit  by  without  some 
uneasiness,  and  see  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  march  on  together  through  such  a  rapid  series 
of  conquests;  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s  interfered 
early,  proposing,  with  the  consent  of  Holland,  certain 
articles  as  the  basis  of  a  general  treaty  for  the  pacifi¬ 
cation  of  Europe.  This  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1735  ;  but  the  terms  proposed  were  such  as 
France  was  not  inclined  to  agree  to,  and  Fleury, pointing 
out  that  no  indemnity  whatever  was  offered  to  France  for 
her  great  efforts  and  expenses,  nor  to  Stanislaus  for  the 
wrong  he  had  suffered,  continued  the  war  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed,  by  which  the  following  important  arrangements 
were  effected. 

The  duchy  of  Bar  was  transferred  to  the  king 
Stanislaus,  on  his  making  a  formal  abdication  of  the 
throne  of  Poland.  The  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  gua¬ 
ranteed  to  him  at  a  future  period ;  and  both  these  ter¬ 
ritories  were  to  revert  to  France  at  his  death.  In  order 
to  compensate  the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  for  thus  strip¬ 
ping  him  of  the  territory  of  Bar,  immediately  and  ulti¬ 
mately  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  itself,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany  was  guaranteed  to  him  and  to  hisheirs,  on  the 
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death  of  the  grand  duke  then  living.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  retained  the  revenues  of  Lorraine,  which  he  was  not 
to  yield  till  absolutely  in  possession  of  Tuscany.  Naples 
and  Sicily  were  bestowed  upon  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
with  the  title  of  king ;  and  a  certain  share  of  the  spoils 
of  the  empire  were  to  reward  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
France  resigned, however,  all  her  transrhenane  conquests; 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were  taken 
from  Spain,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned  by  former 
treaties,  and  given  to  the  emperor,  as  some  slight  com  ¬ 
pensation  for  the  much  more  important  territories  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was 
recognised  king  of  Poland  and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania ; 
and  the  hand  of  an  archduchess  was  promised  to  the 
young  duke  of  Lorraine,  for  the  purpose  of  both  giving 
him  dignity  in  his  new  dominions,  and  again  creating  a 
link  between  Tuscany  and  the  empire. 

The  young  duke  joyfully  acquiesced ;  but  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  Sardinia,  though  they  certainly  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  and  important  territories,  were  not  contented 
with  their  share  of  the  prey, —  the  one  regretting  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  the  other  coveting  the  Milanese. 
The  emperor,  though  the  greatest  loser,  was  obliged  to 
be  satisfied  with  seeing  a  part  of  his  territories  restored, 
and  with  the  solemn  recognition,  by  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  the  gross  and  scandalous  piece  of  injustice  which 
he  had  committed  in  forcing  a  monarch  upon  the  Poles, 
and  virtually  depriving  them  of  their  long- cherished 
right  of  election.  The  whole  of  these  events,  however, 
—  the  transfer  of  Lorraine  from  prince  to  prince,  the 
passing  of  Parma  and  Placentia  under  three  dynasties 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  dismemberment  of  Sicily 
and  Naples  from  the  empire,  and  the  want  of  all  con¬ 
sideration  shown  to  the  Polish  election, —  serve  to  show 
that  there  was  not  a  diplomatist  at  that  time  in  Europe 
who  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  people  had  any 
thing  to  do  whatsoever  with  the  government  under 
which  they  were  doomed  to  live. 

Thus,  however,  ended  the  short  war  of  1733,  and 
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the  government  of  Fleury  at  once  resumed  its  pacific 
character.  The  peace  which  succeeded  was  preserved 
by  the  French  minister  till  the  year  1741,  when  he 
was  again  forced,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  to  see 
his  best  views  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  France 
once  more  interrupted.  On  'this  occasion,  individual 
offences  offered  to  England  put  the  spark  to  a  mine 
which  had  been  long  dug  beneath  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  The  jealousy  which  Spain  entertained  of 
any  of  the  maritime  powers  taking  a  share  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  South  America,  had  been  a  source  of  great 
irritation  between  Great  Britain  and  that  country ;  and 
in  the  present  instance,  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
named  Jenkins,  had  been  attacked  within  the  limits  of 
the  coasts  of  Spanish  America  by  the  vessels  of  that 
government,  and  although  no  contraband  commodity 
was  found  in  his  ship,  various  acts  of  violence  were 
committed,  the  ears  and  the  nose  of  Jenkins  himself 
were  mutilated,  and  in  this  state  he  returned  to  England 
to  demand  retribution  against  Spain.  The  report  of 
what  had  occurred  excited  the  popular  indignation  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  and  nothing  was  heard  of  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  but  demands  that  the  government  should 
take  measures  to  do  away  for  ever  the  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  which  Spain  claimed  in  regard  to  the  sea  on  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

Various  transactions  ensued  in  consequence,  which  only 
served  to  produce  fresh  subjects  of  discord  ;  and  Spain, 
now  closely  allied  with  France,  neglected  such  satis¬ 
faction  to  England  as  might  have  turned  away  the 
storm.  Fleury,  however,  endeavoured,  if  possible, 
to  bring  about,  by  negotiation,  a  pacific  result ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  an  ambassador  was  sent  over  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  offer  the  mediation  of  France  in  restoring  a  good 
understanding  between  the  courts  of  St.  James's  and 
Madrid.  The  Spaniards  accused  the  government  of 
England  of  having  violated  the  convention  of  the  14th 
of  January,  1739,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  an 
English  squadron,  sent  to  protect  the  British  commerce, 
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was  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  that 
the  king  of  Spain  was  to  pay  eighty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
his  cruisers  upon  various  British  merchants.  The 
truth,  however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  neither  party 
fulfilled  its  engagements,  and  the  affair  of  Jenkins  only 
came  to  give  point  to  all  the  angry  feelings  of  the  two 
countries. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  mediation  of  France 
was  rejected,  although  it  must  have  been  very  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  English  government,  from  the  state  of  the 
relations  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  marriage 
which  took  place  between  the  infant  Don  Philip  and  a 
French  princess  in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year, 
that  Louis  XV.,  with  a  prosperous  treasury  and  re¬ 
cruited  forces,  would  take  part  in  favour  of  Spain  during 
the  ensuing  war.  The  English  merchants  were  eager 
for  hostilities,  and  pressed  eagerly  for  permission  to  use 
reprisals  against  the  ships  of  Spain.  Letters  of  mark 
were  accordingly  issued  and  permission  granted,  and 
on  the  30th  of  October  *,  war  was  formally  declared 
between  England  and  Spain. 

Fleury  would  still  willingly  have  avoided  taking  any 
active  share  in  the  hostilities  which  now  commenced,  and 
lingered  long  ere  he  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  into 
the  scene  of  contention  which  presented  itself.  At  the 
same  time  he  diligently  laboured  to  cement  the  alliances 
between  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  order 
that,  when  at  length  forced  to  contend  with  England, 
Louis  XV.  might  be  secured  on  all  sides  against  the  attack 
of  other  enemies.  He  had  already  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  emperor  guaranteeing  the  support  of  France  to 
the  pragmatic  sanction  by  which  the  Austrian  dominions 
were  entailed  upon  the  female  heirs  of  the  emperor. 
He  now  entered  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Holland  ; 
and  thus,  insuring  friendship  to  France  on  the  part  of 
two  countries,  who  might  have  given  her  much  annoy¬ 
ance  in  any  struggle  with  England,  he  waited,  prepared 

*  By  some  accounts  I  find  that  war  was  declared  on  the  23d  of  October 
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for  the  moment  when  Spain  should  actually  force  him 
into  the  contest.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1740,  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  claims  of  his 
daughter,  the  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany, to  his  territories, 
the  opposition  of  several  other  princes,  and  the  violent 
aggressions  of  the  king  of  Prussia  upon  Silicia,  brought 
new  elements  of  discord  into  the  political  combination 
of  Europe,  and  soon  induced  a  general  war,  in  which 
France  was  compelled  to  take  part. 

As  the  war  between  England  and  Spain  was  carried  on 
principally  at  sea,  the  share  which  France  took  therein 
was  on  the  same  element.  The  marquis  d’Antin  was 
sent  with  a  squadron  to  America,  and  some  unimportant 
collisions  took  place  between  the  marine  of  France  and 
England,  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  advantage  was  in 
favour  of  France.  About  the  same  time,  however, 
admiral  Vernon  swept  the  coasts  of  South  America  with 
the  English  fleet,  took  Porto  Bello,  and  nearly  ruined 
the  commerce  of  Spain.  Boccachica,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  attached  to  Carthagena,  was  also  taken  by  Ver¬ 
non,  and  every  thing  promised  complete  success  to  the 
English  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  free  the 
navigation  of  the  southern  seas.  The  commerce  of 
England,  however,  suffered  severely ;  an  immense 
number  of  our  merchant  vessels  were  taken  by  Spanish 
cruisers ;  and  the  usual  effect  of  war  was  felt  in  the 
loss  and  detriment  to  both  parties. 

Still  Fleury  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
any  more  active  measures ;  but,  day  by  day,  the  events 
in  Germany  and  Italy  hurried  France  more  deeply  into 
hostilities,  and,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1741,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  given 
by  Fleury  himself,  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men 
*  was  ordered  to  march  from  France  to  support  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  opposition  to  the  empress 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  events  which  followed  these 
steps  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Fleury.  the  wax 
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was  conducted  with  the  same  vigour  and  activity  which 
had  distinguished  the  war  of  1733.  If  the  same  im¬ 
portant  results  were  not  obtained,  the  blame  could  not 
he  attached  to  the  minister,  although  the  extreme  period 
of  old  age  at  which  he  had  arrived  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  produced  inactivity  both  of  mind  and 
body.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  and  he  retained 
all  his  faculties  nearly  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
existence.  Towards  the  close  of  1742,  however,  as  he 
entered  his  ninetieth  year,  his  corporeal  powers  began  to 
give  way ;  and,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  retired  to 
Issy,  where  life  gradually  went  out  like  an  expiring  fire  on 
the  29th  of  J anuary,  1743,  when  he  had  reached  the  great 
age  of  eighty-nine  years,  seven  months,  and  six  days. 

We  can  scarcely  admit  that  any  difference  of 
opinion  really  exists  in  regard  to  the  principal  points  in 
the  character  of  Fleury,  for  all  those  who  accuse  him  of 
ambitious  purposes  at  one  moment,  contradict  themselves 
the  next,  and  show,  by  admitting  the  extraordinary  spirit 
*  of  moderation  which  ruled  his  whole  actions  through  life, 
that  they  themselves  are  incapable  of  conceiving  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  person  whose  only  ambition  was  to  do  good. 
He  himself  had,  at  a  period  when  his  own  fate  was  by 
no  means  certain,  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  barony  de  Perignon,  making  it  over  to  his  nephew  ; 
and  for  this  nephew  he  obtained,  at  an  after  period, 
some  moderate  promotion  at  the  court  of  France.  Even 
the  love  of  his  family,  so  powerful  with  many  men, 
had  not  the  effect  of  inducing  Fleury  to  snatch  at  that 
■worldly  honour  and  wealth  for  his  relations,  which  he 
neglected  and  despised  himself.  At  his  death,  the  whole 
property  that  he  left  was  scarcely  that  of  a  respectable 
citizen  ;  and  Duclos  informs  us  that  all  he  had  amassed 
in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years  of  favour  would 
not  have  paid  half  the  expenses  of  the  mausoleum  which 
his  grateful  pupil  erected  to  his  memory.  The  only 
dignity  to  which  he  seems  really  ever  to  have  aspired, 
was  that  of  cardinal,  without  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  have  exercised  the  duties  of  that 
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office  which  was  forced  upon  him  rather  than  taken. 
But,  indeed,  no  one  can  read  the  details  of  his  life  and 
of  his  ministry,  without  perceiving  that  moderation, 
that  rare  and  most  inestimable  virtue,  was  decidedly  his ; 
and  though  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  might  show  more 
talent,  and  genius  of  a  higher  order,  in  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  and  constant  opposition  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  it  is  certain  that  France 
had  never  a  more  successful  minister  than  Fleury,  and 
never  enjoyed  more  happiness  and  internal  prosperity 
under  the  administration  of  any  one  than  it  did  under 
his. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  Fleury,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  is,  that  with  the  strict  eco¬ 
nomy  which  distinguished  his  government,  he  united 
liberality  and  extent  of  views.  A  French  author,  in 
speaking  of  that  economy,  has  said,  “  It  was  minute,  but 
not  sordid ;  and  his  liberality  extended  nobly  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  By  him, 
and  at  a  very  great  expense,  were  sent  forth  astronomers, 
both  to  the  North  Seas  and  to  South  America,  in  order 
to  measure  exactly  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  real  form  of  the  earth.  He  applied  himself 
strenuously  also  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi ;  purchased  the  buildings  required  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  that  magnificent  collection ;  and  ameliorated  and 
extended  the  plan  which  had  been  laid  down  for  the  edi¬ 
fice.  He  also  first  caused  the  annual  exhibition  of  works 
of  art, by  the  pupils  of  the  French  academy;  and,  in  fact, 
his  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
were  such  as  Colbert  himself  might  have  owned  with 
pride.  Fond  of  the  polite  arts  himself,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  encourage  them,  and  he  regarded  as  one 
of  his  proudest  distinctions,  that  of  belonging  to  the 
three  principal  academies  of  France. 

In  person,  Fleury  was  handsome,  and  retained  a  dig¬ 
nified  and  pleasant  appearance  to  the  last.  He  was 
eloquent,  fluent,  and  accurate  in  his  discourses;  wrote 
his  own  language  and  several  others  well ;  and  was  pe- 
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culiarly  liappy  in  enlivening  his  conversation  by  wit, 
that  wounded  no  one,  and  anecdotes  that  amused  but 
could  not  injure.  He  was  gentle  and  affable  in  private 
life,  and  accessible  and  unostentatious  as  a  minister : 
hut  he  resisted  that  temptation  to  luxury  and  selfish 
enjoyment,  which  is  often  found  in  a  fondness  for  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  he  could  always  refuse  a  courtier  who  applied 
for  that  whish  he  did  not  deserve,  without  making  an 
enemy  or  wounding  a  friend. 

“  The  ministry  of  a  just  man,”  says  a  writer,  nearly 
contemporary,  “  had  proved  to  France  an  age  of  gold. 
Nevertheless,  as  men  love  nothing  but  extraordinary 
things,  it  will  not  be  so  celebrated  in  history  as  that  of 
a  Richelieu,  or  of  a  Mazarin.  But  if  the  people  had 
the  choice  of  those  appointed  to  govern  them,  they  would 
prefer,  without  doubt,  the  talents,  should  they  be  but 
moderate,  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  such  as  cardinal 
Fleury,  to  the  unquiet  and  dangerous  superiority  of  the 
two  others.” 
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BOHN  1671,  DIED  1742. 

W e  have  already  dwelt  so  fully,  in  the  lives  of  Dubois 
and  Fleury,  on  the  opening  of  the  18  th  century,  that  in 
the  biography  of  Philip  Louis,  count  Zinzendorf,  there 
is  little  now  to  he  said  in  regard  to  the  principal  political 
events  with  which  he  mingled ;  without  indeed  entering 
into  those  minute  historical  particulars  which  we  are 
precluded  from  touching  upon  by  the  nature  of  this 
work.,  His  private  life,  however,  offers  some  curious 
details,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  to  these  we 
shall  principally  direct  our  attention,  without  failing  to 
notice  as  we  proceed  the  chief  scenes  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared,  at  a  time  when,  as  Frederic  II.  observed,  there 
was  a  great  epoch  of  intrigue  amongst  the  Austrian 
ministers. 

Like  Fleury,  Dubois,  Alberoni,  and  Ripperda,  Zinzen¬ 
dorf,  at  his  outset  in  life,  had  but  little  prospect  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  high  rank  and  power  which  he  afterwards  reached. 
He  was,  indeed,  of  a  family  of  high  nobility,  and  son  of 
a  president  of  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna,  by  the 
daughter  of  a  princely  house ;  but  his  father  was 
branded,  we  are  informed,  with  disgrace,  on  account  of 
some  act  of  corruption  or  peculation ;  and  Zinzendorf, 
who  was  a  second  son,  and  born  on  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1671,  was  dedicated,  from  the  cradle,  to  the 
profession  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Seeing  no  other  road  open 
before  him,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  study,  hut 
pushed  his  efforts  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  into  very 
different  roads  from  those  usually  pursued  by  Austrian 
churchmen  in  that  day.  History,  the  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  relations  of  various  countries  to  each  other, 
were  openly  pursued  by  him  as  the  principal  objects  of 
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-  study,  and  he  had  already,  in  his  extreme  youth,  so 
much  distinguished  himself,  that  many  eyes  were  fixed 
on  fe;m  as  an  aspirant  to  clerical  dignities  of  great  pro¬ 
mise  when  suddenly  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  -vas  killed  in  a  duel,  opened  the  way  for  him  at 
once  to  the  true  sphere  of  his  genius. 

The  attention  of  the  emperor  had  been  already  called 
to  the  young  count,  and  so  much  did  he  gain  upon  the 
monarch’s  confidence,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1694  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Bavaria. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  closely  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  France,  and  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of 
that  family,  notwithstanding  all  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  the  emperor,  had  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  re¬ 
tained  in  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria;  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  intrigues  were  necessary  from  day  to  day  to  keep 
him  from  abandoning  the  part  he  had  been  compelled 
rather  than  induced  to  espouse,  and  from  going  over  to 
the  enemy.  Early  in  the  war,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Villars  had  been  sent  from  France, 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  elector,  and  in  the  year 
of  which  we  now  speak  Zinzendorf  w as  despatched  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  keep  up  by  all  means  the  influence  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  For  a  time  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
was  completely  successful,  and  the  duke,  notwithstanding 
his  own  inclinations  and  the  pressing  entreaties  of  France, 
remained  attached  to  the  service  of  the  empire  till  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  succession. 

Whatever  share  Zinzendorf  took  in  the  negotiations 
with  Bavaria,  and  also  with  Baden,  which  state  he  af¬ 
terwards  visited,  they  were  so  successful,  that  more  im¬ 
portant  missions  were  speedily  conferred  upon  him. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  aulic  councillor,  and  on 
the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France.  Here  he 
applied  himself  steadfastly  to  cultivate  the  regard  of 
the  dauphin,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  that  prince.  He  became  one  of  those 
who  frequently  followed  him  in  the  hunting  parties  to 
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■which  so  much  time  was  devoted,  and  was  occasionally 
honoured  by  being  chosen  to  dine  with  the  prince  after 
the  sport  was  concluded.  His  intimacy  with  the  dau¬ 
phin,  however,  was  destined  to  produce  no  results  of  the 
nature  which  he  probably  expected.  4,::uis  XIV.  out- 
lived  his  son  ;  but  before  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  Zin- 
zendorf  had  been  recalled  from  the  court  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
succession. 

What  Louis  might  have  attempted  had  not  the  dying 
king  of  Spain  appointed  by  his  will  the  young  duke  of 
Anjou  (the  grandson  of  the  French  monarch)  to  succeed 
to  his  vacant  throne,  we  need  not  inquire  here  ;  but  from 
the  moment  that  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
as  regulated  by  that  will,  was  generally  made  known,  a 
new  war  was  seen  to  be  inevitable,  and  Austria  and 
France,  as  usual,  placed  themselves  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  lists  as  adversaries  to  each  other.  The  will  of 
the  king  of  Spain  was,  of  course,  made  known  to  Louis 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  after  short  deliberation,  the 
French  monarch  accepted  its  conditions,  and  prepared  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Before  Zinzendorf  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  document,  Louis  had  received  the 
will,  had  announced  it  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  in¬ 
troduced  both,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  his  principal 
courtiers  to  the  new  king  of  Spain. 

While  these  proceedings  were  taking  place  above,  it 
so  happened  that  the  Austrian  envoy  was  waiting  for 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  below,  having  demanded 
an  audience  of  Louis,  to  communicate  the  birth  of  a 
prince  in  the  imperial  family.  The  monarch  received 
him  at  length  with  all  urbanity;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
had  obtained  his  audience  and  was  departing,  that  Zin¬ 
zendorf  learned  that  events  so  subversive  of  his  monarch’s 
views  had  just  been  transacted  in  the  very  same  palace 
with  himself. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  the  Austrian  minister 
had  failed  to  secure  good  intelligence,  at  a  moment  when 
the  most  speedy  and  certain  information  was  absolutely 
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necessary  to  the  imperial  court,  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
he  lost  favour  with  the  emperor  in  consequence ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
council.  It  would  seem  that  he  now  attached  himself 
strongly  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  afterwards  Joseph  I.  • 
and  although  that  prince  was  in  some  degree  aware  of 
his  faults,  yet  Zinzendorf  was  completely  successful  in 
his  endeavour  to  gain  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
preserved  them  through  life.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Austrian  minister,  though  certainly 
selfish  and  intriguing,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  sin¬ 
cere  affection  for  ho-  royal  master. 

Scarcely  had  the  war  commenced,  when  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cologne,  as  prince  of  Liege,  received  a  French 
garrison  in  the  latter  strong  city,  trusting  for  defence  to 
the  power  of  France.  In  the  year  1702,  however, 
Liege  itself  was  besieged  by  the  enemies  of  France,  and 
the  king  of  the  Romans  also  laid  siege  to  Landau.  Melac, 
the  governor  of  the  last  named  place,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  defended  the  town  for  at  least  a  month 
after  it  was  generally  expected  that  it  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered  :  but  his  courage  and  determination  were  in 
vain.  No  efforts  of  sufficient  vigour  were  made  on  the 
part  of  France  to  raise  the  siege,  or  at  least  none  were 
made  with  sufficient  promptitude  ;  and  when  Villars, 
with  a  large  detachment,  joined  Catinat,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  place,  there  no  longer  existed  a  possibility  of 
eTecting  that  object.  The  conduct  of  Melac,  however, 
who  defended  the  fortress,  gained  him  the  greatest  ho¬ 
nour,  even  with  the  enemy,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans 
invited  him  to  his  table,  and  in  person  did  the  honours 
of  his  camp. 

Liege  fell  soon  after ;  and  Zinzendorf  was  imme¬ 
diately  sent  thither,  to  change  the  government  of 
the  town ;  it  having  been  declared  by  the  emperor  for¬ 
feited  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  The  Austrian 
statesman  there  assembled  the  states  of  the  principality, 
installed  the  new  governor,  and  performed  all  the 
ceremonial  acts  consequent  upon  the  degradation  of  the 
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former  prince.  His  conduct  gave  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  count 
became  his  principal  adviser  and  frequent  companion. 
He  followed  his  master  to  the  camp  on  almost  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  his  influence  had  now  reached  that  point  at 
which  minor  courtiers  sought  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
favourite  who  was  obviously  rising.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  Zinzendorf  was  haughty  and  re¬ 
pulsive  in  his  manners  to  those  below  him  ;  but  though 
such  pride  is  often  the  means  of  an  ambitious  man’s 
fall  when  he  has  risen,  it  is  less  frequently  an  impedi¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  rising.  The  first  notion  which 
other  people  obtain  of  a  man’s  value  is,  that  which  he 
puts  upon  himself ;  and  it  requires  time  and  close  exa¬ 
mination  to  discover  how  far  the  estimate  is  faulty. 
Zinzendorf  was  by  no  means  likely  to  suffer  from  not 
appreciating  fully  his  own  talents  ;  but  still  those  talents 
must  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  confidence  which  Joseph  I.,  a  prince  of  no  mean 
abilities,  reposed  in  him  through  life. 

On  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  imperial  crown,  in 
May,  1705,  new  honours  and  offices  were  showered  upon 
Zinzendorf,  who  was  almost  immediately  created  grand 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  protector  of  the 
imperial  academy.  The  victories  of  Eugene,  in  1 706’,  gave 
the  emperor  the  most  flattering  hopes  of  being  able,  by 
one  more  campaign,  to  reduce  the  power  of  France  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  to  conclude  the  war  at  once.  Money, 
however,  was  wanting,  the  imperial  treasury  was  nearly 
empty,  and  no  resource  remained  but  to  raise  a  large  loan ; 
which,  however,  was  then  most  difficult  to  do,  upon  any 
security  which  the  house  of  Austria  could  give.  It  would 
appear  that,  under  these  circumstances,  Zinzendorf  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  sovereign  to  induce  the  Dutch,  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  struggle  with  himself,  and  had  also 
much  at  stake,  to  become  the  guarantees  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  loan,  which  was  to  be  employed  so  much  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties. 

In  order  to  persuade  the  states  to  consent,  Zinzen- 
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dorf  himself  set  out  for  Holland,  and  opened  his  nego¬ 
tiation  with  some  prospect  of  success.  But  no  effort  is 
more  difficult  and  more  frequently  unsuccessful  than  to 
■wring  gold  from  a  money-loving  people  by  a  prospect  of 
remote  advantage.  The  king  of  Sweden  had  by  this 
time  entered  Saxony  ;  the  Dutch  feared  to  endanger  their 
wealth  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  imperial  loan, 
and  the  endeavours  of  Zinzendorf  were  unsuccessful, 
in  that  respect  at  least.  Whether  under  the  more  osten¬ 
sible  object  of  the  loan  there  was  not  concealed  some  other 
purpose,  both  with  the  states  and  with  the  great  duke 
of  Marlborough,  is  not  clear ;  but  I  am  led  to  imagine 
that  there  really  was  such  a  view  in  the  mission  of 
Zinzendorf,  as  the  Austrian  statesman  had  no  sooner 
concluded  his  negotiations  with  the  states  than  he  hast¬ 
ened  to  visit  the  English  general,  and  courted  him  with 
the  most  flattering  homage.*  Marlborough  received 
him  with  the  calm  and  prudent  civility,  which  he  dis¬ 
played  on  all  occasions,  and  Zinzendorf,  after  a  short 
visit,  returned  to  Vienna,  apparently  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  efforts,  though  in  some  respects  he  had 
not  been  successful. 

His  imperial  master  seems  to  have  been  fully  con¬ 
tented  with  his  conduct  also ;  and  the  journey  he  had 
taken,  and  the  negotiations  in  which  he  had  laboured, 
were  recompensed  by  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  and 
by  the  gift  of  a  considerable  estate.  Notwithstanding 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Zinzendorf  was  held  by  his 
master,  and  the  honours  showered  upon  him,  he  by 
no  means  as  yet  ruled  the  imperial  council ;  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  letter  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  which  I 
have  added  to  this  notice.  Shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  Low  Countries  he  was  sent  upon  an  embassy  to 
Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  newly- 


*  The  French  biographers  of  Zinzendorf  place  this  visit  in  January, 
1707,  which  must  be  inaccurate.  The  only  time  that  it  could  have  taken 
place  at  all  in,  1707,  was  between  the  17th  of  April  and  the  ISth,  as  on  the 
first  of  those  days  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  on  the  last  set 
out  for  Saxony,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  Zinzendorf  had  gone  back  to 
Vienna 
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elected  monarch  of  that  country  to  the  party  of  the  arch¬ 
duke  Charles.  Stanislaus,  however,  refused  to  recognise 
the  archduke  as  king  of  Spain,  and  Zinzendorf  returned 
to  Vienna  disappointed  in  the  chief  object  of  his  mission. 
He  had,  however,  served  the  archduke  Charles  with  zeal 
and  skill,  if  not  with  good  fortune ;  and  it  has  been 
generally  a  great  and  noble  trait  in  the  character  of 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  that  they  have  not  made 
mere  want  of  success  the  test  either  of  abilities  or  zeal. 

Charles  felt  towards  Zinzendorf  that  gratitude  and 
regard  which  the  statesman’s  efforts  in  his  favour  de¬ 
served,  and  an  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting  of 
giving  public  proof  of  such  sentiments.  In  the 
middle  of  the  year  1711.,  just  at  the  time  when  a 
weak  and  sullen  princess,  disgusted  with  the  insolence 
of  a  talented  favourite,  changed  the  councils  in  which 
she  had  prospered,  and  snatched  the  sword  from  a  hand 
which  had  never  used  it  but  to  gain  for  her  reign  im¬ 
mortal  glory,  the  emperor  Joseph  died  very  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  left  his  Austrian  dominions  to  his  brother, 
while  the  imperial  crown  remained  vacant.  The  chance 
of  any  other  candidate  in  a  contest  for  the  empire  would, 
indeed,  have  been  small,  but  nevertheless  the  situation 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  extremely  critical. 

Charles,  the  archduke,  was  absent,  fighting  for  a  distant 
crown  ;  a  small  body  of  the  electors  were  vehemently  op¬ 
posed  tohim,and  some  of  the  others  could  be  hardly  looked 
upon  as  friendly  ;  while  the  powerful  aid  of  England, 
which  had  ensured  success  to  his  arms  in  every  quarter 
but  in  Spain,  was  now  evidently  about  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  Tories  had  obtained  power,  and  with  the  virulent 
wilfulness  of  party  were  prepared  to  reverse  all  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  not  impossible  that  if 
Louis  XlV.had  been  still  in  the  fiery  vigour  of  his  youth, 
he  would  have  raised  up  a  new  candidate  for  the  empire, 
and  striven  to  divide  the  electors  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Bavaria ;  but  the  prudent  measures  of  the  empress  in 
favour  of  her  relative,  seconded  or  rather  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Eugene  and  Zinzendorf,  ensured  the  succession 
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of  Charles  to  the  imperial  crown,  as  well  as  to  the  here¬ 
ditary  possessions  of  his  house,  and  he  was  elected  em¬ 
peror,  with  all  voices  in  his  favour  except  those  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who 
were  excluded. 

The  new  emperor  had  left  Spain,  where  he  had 
been  carrying  on  the  war  before  his  election  took  place, 
and  it  was  at  Milan  that  he  received  tidings  of  that  event. 
He  immediately  hurried  on  to  accept  the  imperial  crown, 
which  he  received  at  Frankfort  in  December  ;  and  his 
gratitude  for  Zinzendorf ’s  services  and  esteem  for  his 
abilities  was  immediately  testified,  not  only  by  his  con¬ 
firming  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  offices  and  digni¬ 
ties  which  he  had  held  under  the  late  emperor,  but 
also  by  employing  him  immediately  in  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  negotiation  of  the  age.  The  defection  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  the  grand  alliance  was  now  complete;  the 
accession  of  Charles  to  the  empire  afforded  a  favour¬ 
able  excuse  ;  and  though  he  still  urged  that  his  having 
been  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  as  king  of  Spain 
bound  that  nation  to  consider  him  as  such,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  recent  elevation;  the  excuse  came  seasonably 
to  cover  measures  already  determined  on  by  the  new 
ministry  of  Anne. 

The  emperor,  however,  still  remained  firm,  but  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  send  a  minister  to  Utrecht, 
in  order  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  there  assembled,  to  treat  for  peace,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation.  Zinzendorf 
was  selected  for  this  delicate  employ,  and  acted  with 
as  much  skill  and  vigour  as  could  be  displayed  under 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  At 
the  moment  that  the  conferences  began,  Zinzendorf 
was  surrounded  either  by  declared  opponents,  or  what  is 
worse,  false  friends.  Louis  treated  them  with  as  much 
art  as  decision,  and  the  triumph  of  French  diplomacy 
was  never  more  complete.  But  while  he  appeared  as 
the  open  adversary  of  the  emperor,  England  came  there 
as  a  secret  enemy;  and  Holland,  who  had  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  year  excluded  Zinzendorf  from  her  conferences 
with  France,  now  presented  herself  as  a  timid  friend, 
frightened  by  the  defection  of  Great  Britain. 

Zinzendorf,  under  these  circumstances,  received  all 
the  proposals  put  forth  by  France  and  England  merely 
as  suggestions,  while  his  master  strove  eagerly  to 
continue,  with  the  support  of  Holland  alone,  the  war 
which  had  commenced  with  numerous  allies.  The 
Dutch,  however,  pressed  by  the  Austrian  minister 
for  the  subsidies  they  were  bound  to  furnish,  grew 
weary  of  hostilities ;  the  posts  of  Denain  were  forced 
by  Villars  with  great  loss  to  Holland,  and  Austria  was 
at  length  abandoned  by  that  country.  One  more  cam¬ 
paign  proved  to  the  emperor  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
coping  with  France  without  allies,  and  conferences  were 
established  at  Radstadt  between  the  two  countries.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  Eugene  conducted  the  proceed¬ 
ings  instead  of  Zinzendorf,  and  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  considerable  jealousy  of  that  great  general’s 
influence  as  a  statesman  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
chancellor. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1722,  however,  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  was  again  appointed  to  represent  the  house  of 
Austria  at  the  congress  of  Cambray,  and  appeared 
there  in  1724;  but  it  would  seem  that  his  conduct 
here  gave  some  cause  of  complaint  to  the  emperor, 
which  did  not,  indeed,  affect  his  fortunes,  but  which 
might  have  done  so  with  a  more  severe  and  exacting 
master. 

“  The  ragouts  of  Zinzendorf,”  the  emperor  said, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  “  the 
ragouts  of  Zinzendorf  get  him  into  difficult  situations ;  ” 
and  indeed  his  epicurism  forms  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  too  prominent  not  to  be  particularly  noticed. 
His  house  in  Vienna  was  remarkable  for  its  splendour 
and  good  taste,  but  more  remarkable  still  as  the  grand 
school  of  the  culinary  art  in  the  Austrian  metropolis. 
The  cooks  of  Zinzendorf  are  said  to  have  been  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  countries  in  Europe,  in  order  to  en- 
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sure  that  every  exotic  luxury  which  he  imported,  and 
every  foreign  dish  that  he  favoured,  should  have  the 
advantage  of  a  foreign  hand  in  their  preparation.  Nor 
was  it  to  Vienna  alone  that  he  confined  his  display  of 
gastronomic  refinement;  to  every  foreign  embassy,  and 
to  every  grand  congress  which  he  went,  he  took  with  him 
a  legion  of  cooks  and  assistants  ;  and  while  he  carefully 
studied  every  dish  that  he  met  with  in  other  lands,  and 
took  care  that  each  improvement  should  be  carried  to 
his  native  country  by  his  culinary  attaches,  he  astonished 
and  enraptured  the  epicures  of  other  nations  with  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  his  table.  “  His  couriers,”  we 
are  told,  “  crowded  the  roads,  but  were  loaded  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  truffles  than  dispatches ;  every  wine  of 
every  highly  reputed  vineyard  in  the  world  was  to  be 
found  at  his  table,  and  no  delicacy  of  any  kind  failed 
to  appear  there  as  soon  as  its  season  of  perfection  had 
arrived.” 

Frederic  II.  accuses  him  of  indolence,  or  at  least 
of  inactivity  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  time  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
business  of  the  state  was  given  up  to  the  consideration 
and  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  So 
curious  a  picture  of  Zinzendorf ’s  morning  employments, 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1762,  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  transcribing  it  here,  without,  of  course,  warranting 
its  accuracy,  and  even  feeling  the  necessity  of  adding, 
that  all  such  anecdotes  of  celebrated  men  should  be 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion. 

“  On  his  public  days,”  says  the  writer,  “  there 
was  a  half  hour,  and  sometimes  near  a  whole  one, 
when  he  was  altogether  inaccessible;  and  with  respect 
to  his  employment  in  those  seasons,  as  is  ever  the 
case  as  to  the  privacies  of  prime  ministers,  there  was  a 
great  variety  of  deep  and  different  speculations.  An 
inquisitive  foreigner,  however,  resolved  to  be  at  the 
bottom,  cost  what  it  would ;  and  by  a  gratification  to 
one  of  his  pages,  which  might  have  procured  a  greater 
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secret,  he  was  let  into  this.  In  order  to  gratify  his 
curiosity,  he  was  placed  in  a  closet,  between  the  room 
where  the  count  was,  and  the  chamber  of  audience, 
where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  following 
pleasant  scene.  The  count,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair, 
gave  the  signal  of  his  being  ready  for  the  important 
business;  when,  preceded  by  a  page,  with  a  cloth  on  his 
arm  and  a  drinking  glass,  one  of  his  principal  domestics 
appeared,  who  presented  a  silver  salver,  with  many  little 
pieces  of  bread  elegantly  disposed :  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  the  first  cook,  who,  on  another 
salver,  had  a  number  of  small  vessels,  filled  with  so 
many  different  kinds  of  gravy.  His  excellency  then 
tucking  his  napkin  into  his  cravat,  first  washed  and 
gargled  his  mouth,  and  having  wiped  it,  dipped  a  piece 
of  bread  into  each  kind  of  sauce,  and  having  tasted 
with  much  deliberation,  rinsing  his  palate,  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  after  every  piece,  at  length  with  inexpressible 
sagacity  decided  as  to  the  destination  of  them  all.  These 
grand  instruments  of  luxury,  with  their  attendants, 
then  were  dismissed,  and  the  long-expected  minister, 
having  fully  discussed  this  interesting  affair,  found  him¬ 
self  at  liberty  to  discharge  next  the  duties  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  function.’’ 

This  picture  may  perhaps  be  overcharged,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  bore  some  resemblance 
as  a  portrait  to  the  grand  chancellor,  and  that  his 
inattention  to  political  affairs,  on  various  occasions, 
was  attributed  by  his  imperial  master  himself  to 
his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Two  of 
the  most  important  transactions,  however,  of  Zinzen- 
dorf’s  life  occupied  him  about  this  time  ;  and  though 
the  result  of  those  transactions  was  not  such  as  he  pro¬ 
bably  expected  it  would  be,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  course  of  them  he  showed  great  skill  and 
judgment,  and  displayed  those  talents  which  had  gained 
and  preserved  the  confidence  of  the  emperor.  The 
first  of  these  transactions  which  we  shall  notice,  is 
the  conception  and  arrangement  of  the  famous  pragmatic 
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sanction  ;  tile  execution  of  which  ultimately  plunged 
Europe  into  a  long  and  disastrous  war.  We  have  no 
exact  proof,  indeed,  with  whom  this  famous  act  origin¬ 
ated,  hut  almost  all  historians  have  attributed  it  prin¬ 
cipally  to  Zinzendorf ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  played  a  more  active  part  in  the  business  than  any 
of  the  other  ministers  of  the  emperor. 

On  succeeding  to  the  imperial  crown,Charleswas  with¬ 
out  male  heirs,  and  a  son  which  he  afterwards  had,  died 
within  a  year  of  its  birth.  A  thousand  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  dominions  in  case  of  the  emperor  dying  without 
male  heirs.  The  crown  of  Hungary  was  considered  by  the 
Hungarians  themselves  as  an  elective  crown,  and  there 
were  various  claimants  upon  various  parts  of  his 
other  territories,  so  that  at  his  death,  a  scene  of  con¬ 
tention  was  likely  to  ensue,  the  thought  of  which  caused 
him  great  anxiety.  Zinzendorf,  it  is  supposed,  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  monarch  at  an  early  period  the  project 
of  settling  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria  during 
his  life,  of  obtaining  to  the  act  which  ensured  that 
succession  the  consent  of  all  the  principal  parties  in¬ 
terested,  and  of  rendering  it  as  binding  as  any  act  of 
one  generation  can  be  upon  another,  by  publishing  it 
with  the  sanction  of  his  council,  and  all  the  solemnities' 
which  attended  the  annunciation  of  an  imperial  rescript. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  his  wife  as  queen 
of  Hungary,  which  took  place  within  a  few  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  emperor  demanded 
of  the  states  of  that  kingdom  to  recognise  the  succession 
in  his  family  in  the  order  of  primogeniture  ;  and  he  set¬ 
tled  in  his  council,  that  all  his  lands,  principalities,  states, 
and  territories,  of  every  kind  and  description,  should  pass, 
on  his  death,  to  his  eldest  son,  should  he  leave  male  heirs, 
and  in  default  of  the  male  line,  then  to  his  daughters, 
according  to  seniority,  without  any  partition  or  division 
whatsoever.  Before  this  law  could  be  published,  how¬ 
ever,  a  number  of  difficult  negotiations  were  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  renunciation  of  the  emperor’s 
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two  nieces  —  the  electoral  princess  of  Saxony,  and  the 
duchess  of  Bavaria. 

These  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Zinzendorf 
with  much  skill  and  success,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
arrangements  necessary  for  completing  the  law  of 
succession,  and  of  rendering  it,  as  far  as  possible, 
binding  upon  all  parties.  At  length,  having  been  com¬ 
pletely  digested  in  the  councils  of  the  Austrian  monarch, 
what  is  generally  known  now  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction  was  formally  published.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  though  this  is  the  most  famous 
instrument  of  the  kind,  the  pragmatic  sanction  has  also 
a  general  meaning,— being  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
synonymous  with  an  imperial  rescript.  A  pragmatic  sanc¬ 
tion  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  as 
an  answer  given  by  the  sovereign  to  the  application  of 
any  particular  body  of  men  ;  whereas,  a  rescript  is  ge¬ 
nerally  regarded  as  the  answer  to  applications  from  an 
individual.  By  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  the  whole  of  his  hereditary  dominions 
were,  as  we  have  said,  settled  upon  his  eldest  daughter, 
the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa ;  the  consent  of  the 
various  states  forming  those  hereditary  dominions  having 
been  obtained,  and  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  imperial  diet 
confirming  the  law.* 

When  that  was  done,  however,  there  still  remained 
other  measures  of  security  to  he  taken  by  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  guard  the  throne  of  his  daughter  from  the 
cupidity  of  neighbouring  powers,  and  from  the  ambi¬ 
tious  movements  of  after-claimants  who  might  spring 
up.  In  the  year  16‘22,  the  negotiations  of  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  full  recognition 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  by  Hungary  and  Transyl- 

*  The  arrangement  of  the  various  preliminaries  to  the  publication  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction  occupied  many  years,  the  act  itself  having  been 
probably  even  drawn  up  as  early  as*1713,  but  not  promulgated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  measure  was  then  discussed  by  Charles  and  his 
advisers,  and  a  plan  of  proceedings  devised  to  meet  the  contingency  of  the 
emperor  dying  without  male  heirs.  The  formal  acceptation  an  guarantee 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction  by  the  diet  of  the  empire  was  not  obtained  till 
the  11th  of  January,  1732,  and  even  then  one  or  two  protests  were  entered 
against  the  act  of  th^t  diet. 
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vania ;  and  shortly  after,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Si¬ 
lesia,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  hereditary  states,  gave 
in  their  adherence  to  that  famous  law.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  Zinzendorf  was  carrying  on  eager  intrigues 
with  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
guarantee  of  the  settlement  of  the  succession  as  made  by 
the  emperor.  The  negotiations  which  took  place  were 
too  long  and  intricate  to  admit  of  being  noticed  in  this 
place,  and  besides  are  in  themselves  totally  devoid  of 
all  interest.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  almost  all  of 
these  negotiations  Zinzendorf  was  successful,  and  gained 
for  the  pragmatic  sanction  the  full  consent  and  gua¬ 
rantee  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  which,  if 
sincerely  acted  upon,  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  ensure  to  Maria  Theresa  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  dominions  which  her  father  bequeathed. 

The  next  celebrated  transaction  in  which  Zinzendorf 
was  engaged,  was  the  well-known  negotiation  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  which  ended  in  the 
famous  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  wild  and  stupid  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  blindest  and  dullest 
minister  that  ever  afflicted  a  nation,  had  severed  the 
bonds  of  kindred  existing  between  the  Bourbon  houses 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  inflicted  upon  Philip  V.  an 
insult  and  an  injury  which  could  never  be  forgiven. 
The  crown,  however,  which  had  once  ruled  one  half 
the  world,  was  now  impotent  to  avenge  itself  upon 
France,  though  that  country  was  not  only  divided  in 
itself,  but  reduced  to  a  lamentable  state  of  financial 
difficulty;  and  Philip  V.,  in  his  indignation  and  despair, 
was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  rival  who  had  long 
struggled  with  him  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  who 
had  never  ceased  to  entertain  hopes  of  wresting  from 
him  some  portion  of  his  dominions. 

There  was  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  Madrid  a 
Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  Ripperda*,  who  had  been 
employed  in  various  offices  in  Holland  and  in  Spain, 
and  who  had  dazzled  the  weak  mind  of  Philip  with 
*  Sec  foregoing  Life  of  Ripperda. 
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vast  plans  for  the  extension  and  amelioration  of  his 
dominions.  This  man  had  long  striven  with  numerous 
enemies  at  the  Spanish  court,  hut  had  found  means  to 
foil  them  all,  and  ultimately  to  obtain  for  himself  the 
full  confidence  of  the  king  and  queen.  At  the  same 
time,  there  can  he  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  probably 
was  one  of  the  many  paid  agents  which  Zinzendorf  un¬ 
doubtedly  maintained  in  secret  at  the  court  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  monarchs  of  Europe.  At  the  very  critical  moment 
when  Ripperda’ s  rise  or  fall  was  to  be  determined,  various 
causes  of  discontent  arose  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain.  Austria  was  also  strongly  opposed  both  to  England 
and  Holland,  on  the  subject  of  the  Ostend  company ;  and 
Ripperda,  who  was  vehemently  adverse  to  the  English 
party  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  conceived  the  project  of  a 
close  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna. 
To  persuade  either  party,  however,  to  such  an  alliance, 
was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  feelings  of  per¬ 
sonal  rivalry  were  mingled  with  causes  of  political  en¬ 
mity. 

The  negotiations  which  took  place  have  been  involved 
in  a  great  deal  of  mystery ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  probably,  in  representing  the  affairs  of  Spain  to 
Zinzendorf,  Ripperda  demanded  whether  a  treaty  might 
not  be  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
archduchesses  to  the  prince.of  the  Asturias  ;  that  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  had  not  altogether  discouraged  the  idea  ;  and  that 
Ripperda  magnified  any  small  hopes  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  entertain  into  very  strong  assurances,  when 
communicating  the  business  to  Philip  V.  Philip  and 
his  queen,  even  before  the  return  of  the  infanta  from 
France,  were  dazzled  with  the  idea  of  a  union  which 
promised  to  seat  their  son  upon  the  imperial  throne  of 
Charles  V.,  and  reunite  once  more,  in  the  person  of  a  Spa¬ 
nish  prince,  all  those  sovereignties  which  had  been  held 
by  the  grandson  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Ripperda 
was  consequently  sent  to  Vienna,  to  treat  with  the  im¬ 
perial  court ;  but  for  fear  of  awakening,  premature]}-, 
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the  suspicions  of  foreign  powers,  which  might  naturally 
have  opposed  a  marriage  calculated  to  overthrow  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  utmost  secrecy  was  ob¬ 
served  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  the  Dutch  statesman  ; 
he  travelled  under  a  feigned  name,  lay  concealed  in  a 
suburb  of  Vienna,  and  only  conducted  his  negotiations 
with  Zinzendorf  at  night. 

The  real  state  of  the  imperial  court,  however,  at 
the  period  of  the  arrival  of  Ripperda  in  Vienna,  was 
very  different  from  that  which  he  had  represented 
it  to  Philip  V.  Instead  of  being  well  disposed  to  an 
alliance  by  marriage  with  the  Bourbon  family  of  Spain, 
almost  every  member  of  the  imperial  race,  and  almost 
all  the  Austrian  ministers,  were  strongly  and  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  proposal.  The  emperor  had  never  for¬ 
given  Philip  for  excluding  him  from  the  Spanish  throne; 
the  empress  saw  divisions,  jealousies,  and  the  renewal 
of  a  general  war,  in  the  arrangement  suggested  ;  and 
Eugene,  Zinzendorf,  and  the  whole  council,  attached  to 
a  system  which  they  had  followed  for  many  years  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to 
change  that  system  at  the  suggestion  of  a  wild  and 
scheming  adventurer ;  while  the  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa  herself,  beloved  by  her  parents,  and  possessing 
considerable  influence  with  them,  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  a  marriage  with  the  Spanish  prince,  in  consequence, 
we  are  told,  of  a  strong  inclination  to  bestow  her  hand, 
and  the  vast  possessions  that  accompanied  it,  upon  the 
young  duke  of  Lorraine. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Ripperda  had,  of  course, 
every  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  his  secret  negoti¬ 
ations  ;  but  he  had  a  potent  auxiliary,  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  with  great  success,  in  bringing  over  to  his  views 
every  member  of  the  imperial  council  except  Eugene. 
That  auxiliary  was  gold;  and  the  chancellor  Zinzendorf, 
it  would  seem,  was  not  less  sensible  of  its  eloquent 
voice  than  the  rest  of  the  ministers.  It  has  even 
been  insinuated  that  the  emperor  himself  participated 
in  the  presents  of  Ripperda ;  and  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  enormous  sum  of  570,000  pistoles  was 
distributed  by  the  Spanish  envoy  in  less  than  three 
months. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time,  Ripperda’s  trans¬ 
actions  at  Vienna  remained  involved  in  the  deepest  mys¬ 
tery.  A  stranger  was  seen  visiting  Zinzendorf  every 
night ;  and  it  became  whispered  that  some  person  of  vast 
importance  lay  concealed  in  the  suburb.  During  these 
secret  visits,  the  opposition  of  Zinzendorf  to  an  alliance 
with  Spain  gradually  melted  away,  under  the  influence, 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  of  corruption  in  some  degree ; 
but  equally,  in  all  probability,  under  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  their  fierce  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  company  of  Ostend.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt,  from  the  whole  accounts  that  are  given,  that  Zin¬ 
zendorf,  clearly  comprehending  the  character  of  Rip- 
perda,  regarded  many  of  his  wild  and  irrational  views 
with  cool  contempt,  and  amused  him  as  a  child,  or  played 
with  him  as  a  tool,  till  his  own  purposes  were  to  he 
answered  by  following  the  suggestions  of  the  Spanish 
envoy.  There  were,  indeed,  at  the  time,  wild  and  float¬ 
ing  rumours  that  the  imperial  chancellor  treated  the 
Spanish  plenipotentiary  with  very  slight  ceremony, — 
leaving  him  in  an  antechamber,  employed  in  frivolous 
amusements,  while  he  himself,  together  with  the  other 
ministers  of  the  empire,  drew  up  the  project  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  treaty  which  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1725. 

By  that  treaty  Ripperda  gained  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  for  Spain ;  and  his  excuse  was  that 
Philip  V.,  enraged  beyond  all  measure  at  the  insult 
offered  to  him  by  the  fact  of  his  daughter  being  sent 
back  from  France,  had  commanded  him  to  conclude 
the  treaty  with  the  emperor  at  any  cost  and  on  any 
conditions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  avenging 
himself  on  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  infanta  had  returned  to  Spain,  that  Zinzendorf's 
mysterious  visiter,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  known 
by  the  name  of  the  man  in  black,  came  forth  from 
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his  concealment,  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador;  and  treated  openly  with  the  imperial  court. 
Nevertheless  it  is  evident;  that  throughout — during  the 
private  as  well  as  during  the  public  negotiations — Zin- 
zendorf  led  on  the  Spanish  envoy  from  concession  to 
concession,  till  he  could  expect  and  obtain  no  more. 
During  a  part  of  the  negotiations, indeed,  the  chancellor 
was  absent  from  Vienna ;  but  the  system  which  he 
adopted  was  pursued  through  the  whole  affair ;  and 
without  any  positive  engagement,  which  might  have 
been  inconvenient  at  an  after-time,  the  Austrian  minis¬ 
ters  gave  Spain  reason  to  believe  that  the  hand  of  an 
archduchess  would  ultimately  be  bestowed  upon  the  in¬ 
fant  Don  Carlos. 

Resistance  to  the  exactions  of  France,  and  to  the 
greedy  jealousy  of  the  maritime  powers,  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid ; 
but  this  determination  was  set  forth  in  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty,  the  particulars  of  which  have  never 
been  distinctly  cleared  up.  This  opposition  to  France 
and  the  maritime  states  coincided  well  with  the  views 
both  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  ministers,  and  may 
be  considered  as  having  formed  one  grand  chapter 
or  division  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  if  not  a  separate 
treaty  itself,  in  which  Ripperda  certainly  obtained  one 
of  his  great  objects.  In  another  grand  division  or 
clause  of  the  treaty,  he  also  obtained  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  important  advantages  for  Spain.  The 
articles  set  forth  by  the  quadruple  alliance,  in  relation 
to  the  various  partitions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  were 
recognised  by  both  sovereigns ;  and  the  succession  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain  was  guaranteed  by  the 
emperor ;  while  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  guaranteed 
the  succession  of  the  female  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  declared  in  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

But  the  most  important  clause  of  the  whole  treaty  or 
treaties,  was  that  which  secured  to  the  empire  extraordi¬ 
nary  commercial  advantages.  The  king  of  Spain  gave  his 
full  support  to  the  company  of  Ostend ;  great  advantages 
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were  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  emperor,  in  trading 
with  Spain,  both  in  Europe  and  America;  and  privileges, 
immunities,  and  favours  were  stipulated  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  empire  and  the  Hans  towns,  which  might 
well  have  purchased  some  extraordinary  concessions  in 
return.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  though  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  he  gave  by 
no  means  as  much  as  he  gained ;  and  Ripperda  felt 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  Zinzendorf,  by  seizing  upon 
favourable  circumstances,  had  granted  terms  less  desir¬ 
able  than  Spain  might  have  obtained  through  the  means 
of  slower,  calmer,  and  less  eager  negotiation. 

Ripperda,  however,  did  not  meet  Zinzendorf  on  equal 
terms.  The  cool  habitual  diplomatist,  with  no  fear  for 
the  duration  of  his  own  power,  and  running  no  contingent 
personal  risk  in  case  of  failure,  applied  himself  solely 
to  gain  as  much  for  the  empire  as  possible,  and  to 
grant  as  little  as  possible  in  return  ;  while  Ripperda, 
eager  himself,  and  urged  on  by  an  eager  king  and  an 
impetuous  queen,  had  also  to  remember,  throughout  the 
whole  negotiation,  that  his  own  rise  or  fall,  his  fortune 
or  adversity  for  ever,  depended  upon  his  obtaining, 
speedily,  something  that  might  dazzle  the  eyes,  if  it  did 
not  altogether  fulfil  the  wishes,  of  his  sovereigns. 

To  ensure  the  calm  and  quiet  results  of  the  treaty  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  Zinzendorf  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  give,  by 
word  of  mouth,  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  the 
emperor  would  co-operate  in  recovering  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  for  Spain,  would  aid  Philip  by  arms  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  upon  France,  and  would  grant  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  as  the  bride  of  the  infant  Don  Carlos.  Some  persons 
have  supposed  that  several  of  these  particulars  were 
comprised  in  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty.  They 
may  have  been  so ;  but  I  have  considerable  doubts  of 
the  fact,  and  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  promise  of 
the  archduchess’s  hand  was  merely  verbal,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  Ripperda  himself  did  not  add  considerably 
to  the  words  in  which  that  promise  was  conveyed. 
The  treaties,  however,  were  signed  on  the  30th  of 
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April  and  1  st  of  May ;  and  the  chevalier  du  Bourg 
assures  us  that  Ripperda  was  not  even  present  when 
the  articles  were  drawn  up,  giving  •  us  to  suppose, 
that  while  Zinzendorf  arranged  the  whole  affair,  Rip¬ 
perda  remained  at  his  own  house  superintending  the 
dignified  labour  of  carding  mattresses.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  Du  Bourg  was  at  Vienna  at  the  time  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  Zinzendorf’s  calm  skill,  and  the 
presumptuous  thoughtlessness  of  Ripperda,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  give  very  little  credit  to  an  anecdote  which 
so  far  outrages  probability. 

Not  long  after  the  signature  of  these  treaties,  Ripperda 
quitted  Vienna  to  carry  tidings  of  his  own  success  to 
Madrid  ;  but  even  that  success,  trifling  as  it  was,  had 
been  bought  by  promises  which  he  could  not  fulfil.  The 
materials  for  the  formation  of  fine  armies  were  ready 
in  the  empire,  but  money  was  wanting  to  put  them  in 
motion  ;  and  Zinzendorf,  strongly  suspecting  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  lavish  profusion  with  which  Ripperda 
had  been  enabled  to  pursue  the  work  of  corruption  at 
Vienna,  the  court  of  Madrid  would  find  it  difficult  or 
unpleasant  to  bear  a  full  share  in  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  had  bound  Ripperda  by  solemn  engagements  to 
furnish  subsidies  to  a  large  amount,  to  enable  the 
emperor  to  bring  his  forces  into  the  field.  Before  the 
emperor  committed  himself  any  further  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  Zinzendorf  judged  it  expedient  to  take  measures, 
either  for  obtaining  the  promised  subsidies  at  once,  or 
for  verifying  the  suspicions  which  he  undoubtedly 
entertained  of  Ripperda’s  capability  of  fulfilling  his 
engagements.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue,  he 
despatched  countKonigseg.a  deep-seeing  and  determined 
negotiator  of  his  own  school,  to  the  court  of  Madrid ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  promised  subsidies 
could  not  be  afforded  at  once,  delays  and  excuses  super¬ 
vened,  and  the  emperor’s  ministers  learned  in  time  that 
the  prospects  held  out  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  were 
delusive. 

No  haste,  therefore,  was  shown  to  bestow  one  of 
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the  archduchesses  upon  Don  Carlos,  and  no  rapid 
measures  were  taken  to  carry  the  empire  into  a  war 
in  which  there  was  a  great  probability  of  being 
left  unaided.  Long  and  intricate  negotiations,  indeed, 
were  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  allies  for 
the  emperor  amongst  the  northern  powers  and  the 
minor  states  of  Germany;  but  in  these  transactions,  as 
in  many  other  of  his  diplomatic  efforts,  Zinzendorf  was 
unsuccessful,— being  opposed  in  most  cases  by  the  more 
skilful  negotiator,  self-interest.  A  successful  effort  was 
made  in  Spain,  however,  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
Ripperda,  and  the  influence  of  the  imperial  court  was 
for  a  considerable  time  paramount  at  Madrid  ;  but  still 
the  emperor  received  no  supplies,  the  French  and 
English  threatened  his  dominions,  Sweden  joined  his 
enemies,  and  having  fortunately  not  committed  himself 
too  far  to  retract,  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  storm  which  the  wild  genius  of  Ripperda  had 
conjured  up. 

Spain  was  left  by  Zinzendorf  and  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  advisers  to  pursue  her  schemes  against  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  if  she  thought  fit,  and  various 
fortunate  circumstances  presented  an  opportunity  of 
employing  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  been  now 
removed  from  the  French  ministry,  and  Fleury,  bishop 
of  Frejus,  had  succeeded  him.  The  whole  of  the  pre¬ 
late’s  scheme  of  government  was  known  to  be  pacific; 
and  it  was  both  necessary  to  Fleury  to  obtain  the  hat  of 
a  cardinal  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  his  position  in  the 
French  ministry,  and  desirable  that  he  should  obtain  it 
before  the  next  general  promotion,  as  his  advanced  age 
rendered  the  duration  of  his  reign  improbable.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  pope  would  not  confer  upon  him 
the  purple  before  the  regular  promotion,  if  that  favour 
were  opposed  by  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Vienna ;  and 
while  the  consent  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  was  easily 
obtained,  the  young  duke  of  Richelieu,  the  French 
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ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  employed  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  imperial  chancellor.  Zinzendorf  was  on 
all  occasions  willing  to  serve  those  who  might  on 
after  occasions  serve  him,  and  the  consent  of  the 
emperor  was  at  once  given  to  the  elevation  of  the  French 
minister. 

H  e  now  come  to  speak  of  a  curious  anecdote  re¬ 
garding  some  events  ■which  occurred,  at  this  very  period, 
to  disturb  the  domestic  life  of  Zinzendorf,  and  shall 
give  our  account  thereof  very  nearly  in  the  words  of 
Duclos. 

During  the  time  that  Ripperda  was  negotiating  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  the  young  duke  of  Richelieu, 
famous  for  his  duels  and  his  debaucheries,  was  sent  by 
the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  cope  with  the  boastful  Dutch 
statesman.  Richelieu  soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  va¬ 
rious  persons  of  distinction  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
amongst  others  with  Philip  Louis,  second  son  of  the 
chancellor,  educated  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  already, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
bishop  of  Raab  in  Hungary.  The  young  prelate  had 
passed  a  considerable  period  in  Rome,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  his  morality,  at  this  time,  was 
not  of  the  strictest  kind.  His  father,  however,  had 
obtained  for  him  the  nomination  of  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  and  the  promotion 
of  the  crowns  was  now  at  hand.  The  nomination 
had  been  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain,  and  it  would 
seem  certain  that  the  influence  of  England  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  induce  the  catholic  king  of  Poland  to  no¬ 
minate  the  son  of  the  imperial  minister  to  the  Roman 
purple. 

Duclos,  indeed,  declares  that  Zinzendorf  bought  for 
his  son  the  nomination,  which  the  king  of  Poland 
had  given  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Strickland, 
whose  character  would  not  bear  that  keen  investigation 
which  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  conclave  take 
care  to  exercise  upon  each  other,  and  wdio  was  conse¬ 
quently  very  well  pleased  to  make  money  by  disposing  of  a 
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title  to  the  cardinalate,  which,  in  his  own  person,  would 
have  proved  useless;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  king  of  England  himself  w'as  employed  to 
obtain  the  nomination  for  the  abbe  Zinzendorf.  The 
facilities  which  his  father  possessed,  as  chancellor  of  the 
empire  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  enabled  him 
easily  to  arrange  the  transfer  of  the  nomination,  and  he 
rested  content  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  son,  for 
whom  he  had  already  obtained  various  favours  from  his 
imperial  master,  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
Roman  church. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  an  unfortunate 
event  had  nearly  blasted  all  these  fair  prospects.  The 
abbe  Zinzendorf  became,  as  we  have  said,  intimate 
with  the  young  duke  of  Richelieu,  who  was  notorious 
for  his  impudent  and  unscrupulous  debaucheries,  for 
a  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  disposition,  and  for  daring 
impiety.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  according 
to  the  account  of  Lemontey,  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  quarrelling  with  Rip- 
perda,  and  of  either  killing  him  in  a  duel,  or  driving 
him  from  that  city.  Before  he  went,  he  received 
letters  of  respite  from  the  king,  to  suspend  for  a  certain 
period  the  claims  of  his  creditors ;  and  thus,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  author  we  have  cited,  “  he  wrho  was  sent 
as  a  bravo,  set  out  as  a  bankrupt.”  Such  companion¬ 
ship  could  not,  of  course,  be  very  beneficial  to  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  bishop  of  Raab,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
own  licentiousness  at  that  period  did  not  require  any 
further  instruction,  though  he  afterwards  obtained  a 
high  character  in  the  church.  To  these  two  associates 
was  added  count  Westerloo,  captain  of  the  halberdiers 
of  the  emperor,  equally  wild,  thoughtless,  and  dissolute 
as  themselves. 

For  a  certain  time  their  pursuits  were  confined 
to  the  ordinary  objects  of  licentious  pleasure;  but, 
with  the  capricious  whimsicality  which  follows  and 
scourges  excess,  they  were  at  length  tempted  to  seek 
some  newer  and  more  daring  sort  of  amusement.  Open- 
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ing  a  communication  with  one  of  those  impostors,  who 
still,  in  that  age,  pretended  to  power  over  the  beings  of 
another  world,  and  skill  in  an  art  against  which,  how¬ 
ever  imaginary,  a  thousand  decrees  of  the  Romish 
church  had  been  levelled  at  various  times,  Richelieu  and 
Zinzendorf,  it  would  appear,  determined  to  induce  this 
magician  to  exercise  the  power  he  boasted  of,  and  to 
raise  the  spirit  of  evil  in  their  presence. 

This  was  certainly  going  a  great  length  for  a  Romish 
prelate,  both  in  folly  and  in  wickedness  ;  hut  the  folly 
was  increased  by  the  three  noblemen  suffering  themselves 
to  be  persuaded  that,  in  consideration  of  a  certain 
sum  given  to  him,  this  magician,  who  pretended  to 
be  an  Armenian,  could  compel  Satan  to  grant  to  each 
of  them  the  thing  that  they  desired  the  most.  They 
must  have  thought  him  a  very  poor  devil,  indeed,  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  man  who  was  glad  to  obtain 
a  few  pieces  of  gold  by  exhibiting  him  to  the  curious ; 
but  the  most  glaring  absurdities  never  yet  stopped 
any  one  in  the  career  of  superstition.  Richelieu,  Zin¬ 
zendorf,  and  AT esterloo  were  assuredly  persuaded,  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  they  appointed  a  time  and  place  for 
the  evocation  of  Satan;  Richelieu  demanding,  we  are 
told,  as  the  object  of  his  desires,  the  key  of  the  heart  of 
princes,  pretending  that  he  already  possessed  that  of  the 
heart  of  women. 

The  time  appointed  was  of  course  at  night,  and 
the  place  a  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna. 
There  the  three  young  noblemen  and  the  pretended 
magician  met,  and  to  a  certain  point  the  result  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  magician 
proceeded  to  his  incantations,  and  attempted  to  deceive 
them, and  they  discovered  his  artifices  and  his  incapacity: 
but  this  farce  was  to  be  followed  by  a  tragedy.  On 
the  following  morning,  some  workmen,  going  to  their 
daily  labours,  were  drawn  to  the  quarry  by  piteous 
groans,  and  found  a  man  dressed  in  the  Armenian 
costume,  drenched  in  his  blood,  and  dying  of  various 
wounds  he  had  received.  The  workmen  immediately 
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gave  information  to  the  police,  who  speedily  discovered 
particulars  which  implicated  in  a  terrible  degree  the 
abbe  Zinzendorf.  Such  a  thing  as  public  justice  was 
little  known  in  Europe  at  that  time,  in  cases  w'here  the 
parties  interested  were  connected  with  those  in  power  ; 
and  the  officers  of  police,  before  they  took  any  further 
steps,  immediately  laid  the  whole  before  the  chancellor. 

Count  Zinzendorf  was  neither  a  Roman  father  nor  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  he  immediately  employed  every 
means  to  prevent  the  particulars  of  the  affair  from 
transpiring.  The  unhappy  victim  of  the  disappointed 
credulity  of  the  three  dupes  was  little  more  heard  of  in 
Vienna.  The  imperial  chancellor  engaged  Fleury  not 
only  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu, 
hut  to  send  him  the  insignia  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to 
use  his  utmost  efforts  to  support  the  representations  of 
the  abbe  Zinzendorf  at  Rome.  In  regard  to  his  son, 
indeed,  Zinzendorf  had  great  right  to  entertain  the 
most  serious  apprehensions ;  for,  of  all  crimes,  that 
which  seemed  the  most  calculated  to  exclude  a  bishop 
for  ever  from  the  conclave,  was  sorcery  followed  by 
murder;  and  there  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that,  if 
once  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  reached  the  ears  of  the 
pope,  the  promotion  of  the  bishop  would  inevitably  be 
refused. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Zinzendorf  determined 
to  meet  the  matter  at  once  by  a  partial  statement 
of  his  son’s  crime ;  and  while  he  took  especial  care 
to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  proof  of  the  real 
facts  from  the  Austrian  capital,  he  sent  an  account  of 
the  whole  business,  as  he  thought  fit  to  represent  it,  to 
the  pope,  beseeching  him  to  grant  his  son  absolution 
for  what  he  represented  as  a  juvenile  frolic.  The 
pope,  who  had  no  means  of  acquiring  more  certain  in¬ 
formation,  granted  the  absolution  without  difficulty ;  and 
after  having  done  so,  could  not,  of  course,  make  the  crime 
that  he  had  blotted  out,  an  objection  to  the  elevation  of 
the  bishop.  Count  Westerloo,  it  would  seem,  was  made 
the  scapegoat  of  the  whole  party ;  and  doubtless,  both 
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in  the  case  of  Zinzendorf  and  Richelieu,  he  was  put 
forward  as  the  real  culprit.  He  was  forced  to  throw 
up  his  command  and  fly  from  Vienna ;  after  which  he 
took  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  sank  into  obscurity. 
The  son  of  the  imperial  minister,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
elevated  to  the  conclave,  and,  in  1730,  powerfully  aided 
therein  to  seat  Clement  XII.  in  the  papal  chair.  The 
election  of  a  pope  favourable  to  the  house  of  Austria 
was,  at  that  period,  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance ; 
and  the  services  of  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  the  favour 
of  his  father,  secured  him  honour  and  distinction  from 
his  imperial  master  :  the  affair  of  the  magician  was 
forgotten,  and  the  prelate  learned  wisdom  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  high  consideration  of  his  father  remained  un¬ 
shaken  at  the  court  of  the  emperor ;  and,  indeed,  as 
the  health  and  activity  of  the  famous  prince  Eugene 
declined  with  age,  the  influence  of  Zinzendorf  had 
daily  augmented,  till  the  whole  administration  may 
be  said  to  have  been  directed  by  himself.  Some 
persons  have  supposed  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  existed 
between  Eugene  and  Zinzendorf,  in  some  degree  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  ;  and  that 
the  great  efforts  made  to  render  Trieste  a  place  of 
commercial  importance  in  the  Adriatic,  and  those  to 
uphold  the  Ostend  company  in  the  north,  were  the 
effects  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  co-operation.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe,  however,  that  such  was  not  the  case  ; 
and  that  Eugene,  though  he  undoubtedly  estimated  at 
a  low  rate  the  talents  of  the  Austrian  diplomatists, 
and  might,  perhaps,  speak  occasionally  with  contempt 
of  Zinzendorf’s  epicurism  and  with  reprobation  of  his 
occasional  inactivity,  appreciated  the  abilities  which  he 
certainly  did  possess,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  render 
his  designs  successful.  Zinzendorf,  perhaps,  might  not 
be  sorry  to  see  a  great  political  competitor  sink  gradually 
from  the  stage ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  imagine  that 
he  was  either  weak  enough,  or  wicked  enough,  to  throw 
even  those  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Eugene  which  the 
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prince  himself  might  attribute  to  him,  and  still  less  the 
many  others  which  have  been  imagined  by  those  who 
saw  the  events  from  a  distance. 

For  the  purpose  of  terminating  all  the  disputes 
between  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  Empire, 
a  grand  congress  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  place  was  afterwards,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Fleury,  changed  to  Soissons ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  all  jealousy  in  regard 
to  points  of  precedence,  a  round  table  was  constructed 
in  the  grand  hall  of  the  city,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  meeting  of  the'ministers.  Accordingly,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1728,  Fleury  and  the  other  French 
plenipotentiaries  received  Zinzendorf  and  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  at  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  entering  the  building,  they  took  their  seats 
without  ceremony.  Zinzendorf  then  rose,  and  in  a 
speech  which,  we  are  assured,  was  full  of  eloquence, 
opened  the  business  of  the  congress.  To  him  Fleury 
replied,  and  the  negotiations  then  proceeded. 

Much  reluctance  and  selfishness  had  to  be  overcome  on 
all  parts,  and  the  conferences  were  protracted  for  some 
time ;  but  Zinzendorf  had  taken  care  that  his  train  of 
cooks  and  couriers  should  follow  him,  and  it  has  even 
been  suspected  that  he  sought  to  dazzle  or  captivate  the 
other  negotiators  by  the  magnificence  and  delicacy  of 
his  table.  One  of  his  colleagues  died  about  a  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  congress ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  Zinzendorf’s  principal  object  was  one  which  could 
be  arrived  at  without  much  assistance.  It  was,  appa¬ 
rently,  to  obtain  peace,  without  binding  the  emperor 
irrevocably  to  any  important  acts  or  recognitions,  leaving 
open  for  him  the  means  of  seizing  any  opportunities 
which  might  occur  in  the  changes  of  eventful  times ; 
and  his  endeavour,  therefore,  was  to  delay  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  far  as  possible,  never  granting  more  than 
could  be  avoided,  and  still  leaving  questions  of  dispute. 
We  have  seen,  in  the  Life  of  Fleury,  what  was  the 
result  of  this  policy ;  and  in  such  intricate  but  un- 
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interesting  negotiations,  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
Zinzendorf’s  ministry  was  consumed.  He  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  excuse  for  the  purpose  of  cavilling  at 
rights  and  titles  which  had  been  already  conceded 
by  the  emperor  to  Spain  ;  and  he  kept  Europe  in  a 
state  of  irritation,  without  urging  it  to  actual  warfare ; 
hoping,  probably,  that  the  enemies  of  the  empire  might 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  some  of  the  various 
elements  of  discord  which  from  time  to  time  he  cast 
amongst  them. 

At  length,  however,  in  1733,  a  new  and  more 
important  question  arose  in  regard  to  the  crown  of 
Poland.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  aided  and  supported 
by  France,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  almost  immediately  on  the  death  of  Augustus 
II.,  king  of  Poland  ;  but  the  emperor  had  two 
grand  motives  for  opposing  this  election,  and  for  en¬ 
deavouring  to  seat  the  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the 
late  king  of  Poland,  on  the  throne  in  place  of  Stanis¬ 
laus.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  prevent  France,  which  already  dictated 
almost  absolutely  to  Sweden,  from  obtaining  a  greater 
degree  of  influence  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the 
next  place,  the  young  elector  was  closely  connected  by 
ties  of  blood  with  the  emperor,  and  was  steadfastly 
attached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  We  might  also  add, 
perhaps,  a  third  motive,  which  was,  that  Zinzendorf 
was  under  great  obligations  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Saxony. 

The  emperor,  however,  on  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  by  no  means  in  such  a  situation  as  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  establish  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  the 
son  of  the  late  monarch,  by  his  own  individual  strength. 
France,  England,  and  Holland  had,  not  very  long  before, 
forced  him  to  bring  the  negotiations,  which  had  been 
drawn  out  so  tediously,  to  a  conclusion,  to  suspend  the 
operations  of  the  commercial  company  of  Ostend,  and 
to  engage  solemnly  to  surrender  Parma,  Tuscany,  and 
Placentia  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos ;  while,  as  some 
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compensation,  England  guaranteed  his  states  against  the 
aggressions  of  foreign  enemies,  and  also  guaranteed  the 
execution  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  His  incompe¬ 
tence,  however,  to  exert  any  great  military  efforts,  had 
been  shown  in  his  submission  to  the  dictation  of  the 
allies ;  and  while  anxious,  and  even  determined,  at  any 
risk,  to  seat  the  elector  of  Saxony  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  he  endeavoured  to  do  so  by  the  means  of 
others,  and  had  recourse  to  Russia,  who  was  easily 
persuaded  that-  it  was  more  for  her  interest  that  the 
Saxon  prince  should  reign  in  the  north,  than  that 
Poland  should  be  ruled  by  a  complete  creature  of 
France. 

This  endeavour  caused  rapid  negotiations  to  take 
place  between  Russia  and  the  empire ;  and  even 
after  the  whole  proceedings  were  determined,  and 
Russia  had  taken  the  burthen  of  seating  Augustus 
on  the  Polish  throne,  it  became  necessary  for  the  em¬ 
peror  to  put  his  states  in  such  a  condition  as  to  resist 
attack,  and  he  prepared  to  support  Russia  in  case  of 
need.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Zinzendorf 
with  the  utmost  skill,  but  still  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  sharp- 
sighted  diplomatists  of  France ;  and  in  the  end,  after 
Stanislaus  had  been  elected,  dethroned,  and  expelled 
from  his  dominions  by  the  Russian  troops,  Fleury  ex¬ 
posed  the  whole  secret  negotiations  of  Zinzendorf  and  the 
empress,  and  formally  declared  war  against  the  Austrian 
monarch.  The  result,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  was 
most  disastrous  to  Charles  VI.  Eugene  was  no  longer 
capable  of  any  very  great  activity,'  no  man  of  equal 
talent  had  risen  up  to  supply  his  place ;  and  in  the  course 
of  1734,  a  series  of  the  most  lamentable  defeats  de¬ 
prived  the  emperor  of  almost  every  foot  of  ground  he 
possessed  in  Italy.  Other  successes,  though  not  equal 
in  extent,  attended  the  French  arms  on  the  Rhine  ;  and 
in  the  year  1735  the  emperor  was  forced  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  France,  which  might,  it  is  true,  have  been 
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much  more  disadvantageous  than  it  proved,  and  which 
left  the  emperor  the  honour  of  having  seated  Au¬ 
gustus  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 

This  termination  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  —  a  ter¬ 
mination  by  which  the  emperor  obtained  the  restitution 
of  all  the  territories  which  had  been  taken  from  him 
in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of 
Sicily  and  Naples ;  and  by  which  he  gained  also,  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  those  states,  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
French  king  for  the  execution  of  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
— was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  greatly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  Zinzendorf.  A  number 
of  treaties  and  conventions  followed,  in  which  the 
imperial  minister  displayed  the  same  skill,  and  obtained 
every  advantage  that  he  possibly  could  for  his  master, 
under  the  reverses  which  he  had  suffered. 

It  is  clear  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  services, 
and  although,  in  the  latter  treaties  and  conventions 
with  France,  Zinzendorf  displayed  the  greatest  zeal,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  foresight,  in  guarding  the  privileges 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  imperial  chancellor 
was  any  thing  but  popular,  either  with  those  princes,  or 
with  the  German  people  in  general.  In  the  first  place, 
they  judged  of  him  not  so  much  by  the  comparison  of 
the  successes  that  he  obtained  with  the  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  obtained  them,  as  by  their  own 
preconceived  hopes  and  expectations.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  he  was  haughty  and  re¬ 
pulsive  in  his  manners,  treating  even  the  princely  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  had  chiefly  to  do,  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  state  and  dignity  which  offended  their  pride,  and 
consequently,  of  course,  incurred  their  resentment.  He 
was  cold  and  reserved  too,  we  are  told,  in  all  his  politi¬ 
cal  transactions,  impenetrable  to  inquiry,  without  frank¬ 
ness  or  candour  upon  any  subjects  except  arts  and 
sciences  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  in  his  whole  demeanour  from  prince  Eugene,  who 
had  led  the  princes  of  the  empire  rather  than  ruled 
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them,  and  obtained  by  kindness  what  Zinzendorf  re¬ 
quired  with  severity. 

The  popularity  of  the  emperor  greatly  declined 
after  the  death  of  Eugene ;  and  certainly  his  chief 
minister,  though  an  enlightened  patron  of  all  liberal 
arts,  though  fond  of  men  of  genius,  and  possessed 
of  a  high  and  cultivated  taste,  was  not  a  person 
to  seek  or  obtain  the  favour  of  the  populace,  either 
for  himself  or  others.  But  the  popularity  of  both  em¬ 
peror  and  minister  was  greatly  affected  by  events  over 
which  they  had  little  controk  The  Turks  again  assailed 
the  empire.  Success  had  abandoned  the  imperial  arms  ; 
and  the  close  of  the  days  of  Charles  VI.  was  shadowed 
by  many  cares.  At  length  that  prince  died,  October  20. 
17 &0,  leaving  the  vast  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  to  the  generous  but  ill-treated  Maria  Theresa, 
who,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  had  married 
the  young  duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  grand  duke  of 
Florence. 

No  sooner  was  her  father  dead,  than  the  duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  protested  against  Maria  Theresa’s  right  to  succeed; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  he  affected  friendship,  pre¬ 
pared  to  plunder  her  of  a  part  of  her  territories.  Zinzen¬ 
dorf  exerted  himself  vigorously,  in  the  first  instance,  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  pragmatic  sanc¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  arranging, 
and  Maria  Theresa  immediately  confirmed  him  in  all 
those  posts  and  dignities  which  he  had  enjoyed  under  her 
father.  But  the  minister,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction  being  guaranteed  by  three  great 
powers,  saw,  in  the  prospect,  dangers  and  difficulties  re¬ 
quiring  more  active  exertions  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  whose  health  was 
now  beginning  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  decay. 

To  his  efforts,  probably,  may  be  ascribed  the  advan¬ 
tages  with  which  Maria  Theresa  commenced  her  reign, — 
the  recognition  of  her  title  by  Upper  and  Lower  Austria 
and  by  Hungary  ;  but  after  having  done  what  he  could 
to  serve  the  child  of  his  master,  Zinzendorf,  probably 
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feeling  that  his  life,  as  well  as  his  ministry,  could  not 
endure  very  long,  retired  from  public  affairs.  His  ha¬ 
bits  of  indulgence  were  not  calculated  to  prolong  exist¬ 
ence  in  a  state  of  inactivity ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1742,  he  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  celebrity,  his  character, 
neither  as  a  man  nor  as  a  minister,  would  seem  to  deserve 
any  very  high  commendation.  He  was  cool,  keen-sighted, 
and  penetrating,  it  is  true,  in  his  negotiations ;  but  he 
was  often  inactive,  and  never  laborious.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  all  persons  who  have  mentioned  his  cha¬ 
racter,  that  the  affairs  in  which  he  was  employed  seldom 
proved  successful :  but  that  might  be  urged  against 
many  of  the  best  and  wisest  ministers;  and  a  more  im¬ 
portant  charge  may  be  found  against  Zinzendorf,  in 
the  strong  suspicion  of  corruption  which  has  always 
attached  to  him,  particularly  in  the  negotiations  with 
Ripperda.  The  style  of  his  despatches  was  heavy,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  finished  ;  but  Austria 
was,  at  that  period,  in  the  unfortunate  position  where 
it  often  seemed  necessary  to  conceal  her  situation  from 
her  friends,  rather  than  display  it.  As  an  example  of  his 
correspondence,  I  add  one  of  his  letters  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  I  find  it  translated  by  Lediard.  It  is 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  count  Sinzendorff  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough. 

“  I  understand,  by  the  letter  your  highness  was 
pleased  to  write  me  on  the  23d  of  May,  the  uneasiness 
you  were  then  under  with  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Rhine  which,  without  doubt,  is  increased  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  when  the 
marshal  de  Villars  passed  the  Rhine.  I  confess  this  is 
a  very  unlucky  accident,  which  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  we  had  had  a  competent  chief  at  the  head  of 
our  troops.  Your  highness  knows,  that  the  first  pro¬ 
posal  was  to  send  for  the  prince  of  Savoy,  and  that  it 
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was  afterwards  thought  proper,  in  England  and  Holland, 
to  change  that  purpose  •  though  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  whether  this  might  not  have  been  the  most  reason¬ 
able  project.  Count  Stahremberg  was  put  in  the  room 
of  this  prince,  but  immediately  this  resolution  was 
changed ;  and  thanks  be  to  God,  the  whole  court  was 
witness  that  I  had  no  hand  in  it.  After  this  it  was 
determined  to  send  the  marshal  de  Heister  thither ;  but 
his  departure  has  been  hitherto  delayed.  I  am  sorry  I 
am  obliged  to  trouble  your  highness  with  these  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  but,  in  short,  there  are  certain  moments  at 
courts  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to,  or 
hinder,  those  evil  resolutions  which  one  frequently  has 
reason  to  wish  otherwise  in  the  sequel.  In  this  un- 
happy  juncture,  I  have  proposed  the  elector  of  Hanover 
for  this  command ;  because  I  believe  it  necessary 
the  army  of  the  empire  should  have  a  chief,  whose 
birth  and  personal  merit  may  carry  a  weight  with  them. 
Besides,  this  prince  has  yet  spare  troops  in  his  dominions, 
has  money,  and  is  of  indefatigable  application.  En¬ 
deavours  have  likewise  been  made  to  surmount  certain 
difficulties  made  by  some,  as  well  with  regard  to  those 
princes  who  oppose  the  ninth  electorate,  as  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  several  other  reflections ;  and  his  imperial 
majesty  has  thought  fit  to  instruct  the  elector  of 
Mentz  to  take  upon  him  to  make  this  proposal  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  and  that  the  empire  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  at  the  same  time  to  approve  of  this  resolution. 
What  now  remains  is  your  highness’s  concurrence,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  queen  and  the  states- general 
give  theirs.  I  shall  communicate  these  particulars  to 
the  counts  de  Goes  and  de  Gallus,  that  they  may  make 
the  necessary  representations.  By  this  means,  I  hope 
the  affairs  on  the  Rhine  may  be  retrieved ;  for  I  cannot 
be  persuaded  that  the  enemy’s  army  is  as  numerous  as 
they  make  it.  We  have  not  yet  been  beaten,  and 
besides  the  troops  of  Hanover,  to  the  number  of  six 
battalions,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  would 
accompany  their  prince,  more  troops  may  be  drawn 
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from  the  circle  of  Westphalia;,  from  Munster,  and  the 
Palatinate,  and  5000  men  of  the  troops  of  king  Au¬ 
gustus,  if  the  queen  and  the  states-general  should  think 
it  proper  to  send  them  to  the  Rhine.  With  these,  it  is 
certain,  a  considerable  army  may  he  formed,  not  far 
beneath  60,000  men.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  but 
Monsieur  de  Richteren,  to  whom  I  have  communicated 
this  resolution,  will  inform  your  highness  and  the  states 
of  it ;  and  that  before  all  things  you  will  consider  that 
these  5000  men  of  the  troops  of  king  Augustus  may 
be  employed  to  good  advantage  on  the  Rhine.  I  shad 
defer  till  my  run  to  give  your  highness  a  more  ample 
detail  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  which  I  shall  be  better  able  to  do,  because 
we  shall  be  a  little  better  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
the  king  of  Sweden. 

I  am,  &c.. 

My  lord  duke. 

Your  highness’,  &c. 

Count  de  Sinzendorff. 

Vienna,  June  4.  1707. 
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SEBASTIAN  JOSEPH,  MARQUIS  OF  POMBAL. 

BORN  1699- - DIED  1?S2. 

Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho  Melho,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  and  certainly  the 
most  celebrated  minister  that  Portugal  ever  produced, 
was  horn  at  Soura,  a  small  town  in  Portugal,  in  the 
year  1699*  The  details  of  the  early  life  of  Pombal  do 
not  seem  to  he  very  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  bold,  high-spirited,  beautiful  boy,  and  to 
have  received  his  first  education  in  the  small  town  of 
his  birth ;  his  father  being  merely  a  Portuguese  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  second  class  of  nobility.  The  young 
Carvalho  was  destined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law,  and  for  a  short  period  pursued  the 
necessary  studies  at  Coimbra,  which  was  not  far  distant 
from  his  native  place. 

Whether  the  dryness  of  the  study  itself,  or  the 
severity  of  the  masters  in  that  celebrated  university, 
disgusted  the  fiery  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  young 
Carvalho,  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  became  tired  of 
studies  requiring  talents  which  he  certainly  did  not 
possess ;  and,  obtaining  permission  to  quit  the  study 
of  the  law  for  the  more  active  and  enterprising  career 
of  a  soldier,  he  entered  the  service  as  one  of  the 
guards  of  the  palace  of  John  V.,  king  of  Portugal. 
He  was  at  this  time  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
graceful,  and  with  a  striking  countenance  full  of  ani¬ 
mation  and  vehemence.  His  stature  was  considerably 
above  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  his  bodily  strength 
prodigious  :  his  courage  also,  through  life,  was  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  his  constancy,  determination,  and  contempt  for 
every  thing  like  danger,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
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the  causes  of  his  elevation  to  the  high  station  that  he 
acquired. 

It  would  seem  that,  on  entering  the  service,  he  ob¬ 
tained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  private ;  hut  it 
must  he  remembered  that  the  rank  of  private  in  the 
royal  guard  offered  nothing  in  those  days  derogatory 
to  his  nobility  of  birth.  His  family,  too,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  noble,  was  extremely  poor ;  and  it  would  not 
appear  that  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  high  race  of 
Mendoza,  brought  any  wealth  to  her  husband,  Emanuel 
de  Carvalho.  Neither  does  she  seem  to  have  retained 
that  influence  at  court  which  one  of  her  family  might  be 
supposed  to  possess  ;  and  the  only  interest  which  young 
Carvalho  could  hope  to  employ  in  the  capital,  was  that 
of  his  uncle  Paul,  a  canon  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Lisbon. 
He  thus  entered  the  guards,  as  we  have  said,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  :  but  it  would  appear  that  the  violence  of  his  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  imprudence  of  youth,  led  him  into  a 
number  of  errors,  which  impeded  his  promotion ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  courage,  and  all  the  many  remark¬ 
able  qualities  he  possessed,  he  never  obtained  a  higher 
grade  than  that  which  is  similar,  I  believe,  to  our  rank 
of  sergeant. 

What  was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  the  service,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  By  some  he  is  said  to 
have  been  forced  to  retire  from  it  in  consequence  of 
various  irregularities  of  conduct ;  wdiile  others  ascribe 
the  act  to  disgust  at  the  inferior  situation  in  which  he  was 
kept.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  had  left  it  before 
the  year  1735,  and  that  he  returned,  for  a  time,  to  his 
native  place,  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  One  of  his 
biographers  asserts,  that  at  this  time  he  had  married  a 
widow  of  the  name  of  Mendoza  ;  but  I  am  not  inclined 
to  give  the  slightest  credit  to  the  assertion,  believing  it  to 
he  entirely  founded  on  a  mistake,  originating  in  what 
was  a  common  custom  in  Portugal,  namely,  for  the 
younger  sons  of  noble  families  to  take  the  name  of 
their  mother,  which  was  actually  done  by  Carvalho’s 
brother. 
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The  first  marriage  "which  he  is  proved  by  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence  to  have  contracted,  was  that  with 
Theresa  de  Noronha  Almada,  a  young  lady  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  Portugal,  and  of 
considerable  beauty.  His  marriage  with  her,  however, 
was  entirely  against  the  will  of  her  relations.  He  had 
found  means,  notwithstanding  their  difference  of  situ¬ 
ation,  to  win  her  affection,  and,  with  the  prompt  determin¬ 
ation  which  distinguished  him,  had  carried  her  off,  and 
married  her,  much  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  haughty 
members  of  the  family  of  Arcos,  who  showed  for  the 
young  adventurer  a  degree  of  contempt  and  reprobation 
which  was  not  forgotten  by  him  when  he  became  the 
ruler  of  the  nation. 

After  having  passed  some  time  unemployed,  Se¬ 
bastian  Carvalho  returned  to  Lisbon ;  driven,  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe,  by  a  state  approaching  absolute 
want,  to  seek  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  any  means  in  his 
power.  His  progress  now  was  very  different,  however, 
from  that  which  it  had  been  before.  His  uncle  exerted 
himself  to  serve  him  both  zealously  and  successfully. 
The  canon  had  attached  himself  to  cardinal  Motta,  who 
at  that  time  possessed  very  great  influence  over  the  mind 
of  John  V. ;  and,  through  the  means  of  Paul  Carvalho, 
the  young  Sebastian  W'as  introduced  to  the  cardinal.  The 
transactions  which  followed,  and  which  led  to  his  sudden 
and  extraordinary  elevation,  are  not  accurately  known ; 
hut  we  suddenly  come  upon  the  extraordinary  change 
from  a  private  in  the  king’s  guards,  to  an  envoy  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  the  court  of  London.  Such  was  the 
surprising  alteration  which  took  place  in  the  fortunes  of 
Carvalho  in  the  short  space  of  three  or  four  years. 
s  The  post  which  he  had  now  obtained  did  not,  indeed, 
afford  him  any  great  opportunity  of  showing  his  talents  as 
a  statesman  ;  and  the  only  public  act  which  I  have  found 
recorded  of  him  during  his  stay  in  England,  was  that  of 
presenting  a  memorial  against  some  onerous  duties  laid 
upon  Portuguese  wines.  The  responsible  office,  how¬ 
ever,  which  he  filled,  gave  him  that  station  in  society 
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which  might  well  afford  the  first  grand  step  to  further 
advancement ;  and  it  gave  him  also  the  opportunity  of 
extending  his  acquaintance  in  the  political  world,  —  a 
world  in  which  he  was  destined  thenceforth  to  move 
and  shine.  He  remained  in  London  between  five  and 
six  years ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  freedom 
of  which  he  was  a  daily  witness  communicated  its  spirit 
to  his  bosom ;  that  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  high 
nobility  of  his  native  land  appeared  to  him,  who  had 
suffered  thereby,  in  a  more  odious  light  than  ever,  when 
compared  with  the  moderate  portion  of  aristocratic  in¬ 
fluence  possessed  by  the  nobles  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that  his  character,  without  losing  those  qualities  which 
distinguished  it  before,  was  greatly  modified  by  the 
sight  of  British  institutions.  It  was  natural,  indeed, 
that  it  should  be  so ;  for  his  was  a  nature  which  com¬ 
bined  in  itself  the  keen  and  fiery  passions  of  the  south, 
with  that  deliberate,  determined,  and  resolute  persever¬ 
ance,  which  suffered  no  change  of  time  to  affect  its 
course,  and  no  impediment  to  bar  its  progress.  In  al¬ 
most  every  act  of  the  life  of  Pombal  as  a  minister,  will 
be  found  some  trace  of  his  long  residence  in  England. 

In  1745,  Carvalho  was  recalled  from  the  court  of  St. 
James’s,  and  almost  immediately  after  was  sent  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Vienna.  One  of  the  grand  objects  of  his  present 
embassy,  which  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  much  greater 
importance  than  that  to  the  court  of  London,  is  said  to 
have  been  to  tranquillise  the  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  pope  concern¬ 
ing  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia.  With  the  minute  events 
of  this  negotiation  I  am  unacquainted ;  and  probably  it 
possessed  no  great  interest  for  any  but  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  first  wife  of  Carvalho  had  by  this  time  left 
him  a  widower,  and  he  now  married  a  second  time.  The 
person  of  his  choice  was  the  young  countess  Daun,  niece 
of  the  celebrated  Austrian  general,  count  Daun  ,•  and  it 
would  appear,  that  though  Carvalho  had  now  attained  a 
prominent  situation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  he  met  with 
very  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  that  lady’s  family. 
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The  alliance,  however,  was  completed  in  spite  of  every 
impediment ;  and  Carvalho  not  only  gained,  through  his 
wife,  an  accession  of  importance,  but  obtained  a  very 
great  increase  of  influence  at  his  own  court,  —  the  young 
countess  acquiring,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  favour  of 
the  queen  of  Portugal  herself. 

It  would  appear  that  John  V.  was  by  no  means  well 
disposed  towards  Carvalho  himself;  being  led,  we 
are  told,  by  the  bold  censures  which  that  minister 
occasionally  uttered  regarding  various  social  and  po¬ 
litical  institutions  in  Portugal,  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
scheming  and  theoretical  politician,  likely  by  his  wild 
devices  to  disturb  the  rusty  tranquillity  of  Portugal 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  changes  of  problem¬ 
atic  advantage.  John  V.,  however,  was  now  approach¬ 
ing  rapidly  towards  his  end.  The  queen  was  favourable 
to  Carvalho,  and  the  young  prince  Joseph  was  at  that 
time  greatly  under  the  rule  of  his  mother.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  JohnV.,  Carvalho  may  have  been  so  far  in 
disgrace,  that,  had  that  monarch  lived,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  no  further  employed  in  public 
stations ;  but  as  soon  as  the  death  of  that  king  took 
place,  all  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  exerted  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  a  situation  in  the  ministry. 

The  Jesuits,  whom  he  afterwards  persecuted  so  ve¬ 
hemently,  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  place  him  in  office ;  but  it  would  seem 
that  his  principal  gratitude  was  due  to  the  queen 
mother,  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  by  whose  exertions  he 
obtained  from  her  son,  Joseph  I.,  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  towards  the  close,  I  believe, 
of  the  year  1750.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Jesuit  Moreira,  who  was  confessor  to 
the  new  monarch,  was  gained  by  Carvalho,  and  added 
also  his  influence  to  that  of  the  queen ;  as  it  was 
not  likely  that  Joseph,  at  that  time  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  should  appoint  Carvalho 
without  consulting  his  confessor.  Carvalho,  however. 
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showed  no  more  gratitude  than  might  he  expected  from 
a  politician  ;  and  the  society  of  Jesus  seemed  through 
iife  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  hatred. 

His  first  efforts  were  all  directed  to  give  vigour  and 
activity  to  an  administration  which  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  asleep  under  the  drowsy  reign  of  John  V.  In 
those  efforts,  though  he  undoubtedly  carried  his  views 
beyond  his  own  department  of  the  ministry,  all  his 
public  acts  were  confined  within  the  natural  limit  of 
his  functions.  The  trade  with  England,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  relation  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  two  of 
the  principal  objects  on  which  he  employed  his  energy 
and  genius ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  the  latter  branch  of 
the  subject  before  the  other,  as  more  fully  developing  his 
character  and  the  course  of  his  proceedings.  The  long 
disputes  which  had  existed  between  Portugal  and  Spain 
had  left  various  questions  to  be  settled  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  those  two  countries  in  South  America  ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  negotiations  and  hostilities  had 
taken  place,  in  all  of  which  the  Spaniards  had  naturally 
shown  the  greatest  inclination  to  shut  out  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  by  every  possible  barrier,  from  the  transatlantic 
provinces  of  Spain.  Under  the  protection,  if  not  under 
the  rule,  of  the  Spanish  crown,  was  a  considerable 
district  in  America  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Uraguay, 
known  hy  the  title  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  These 
good  fathers,  as  anxious  to  enlighten  as  to  rule,  had 
established  these  missions  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  natives  to  Christianity ;  and  had  obtained  over 
them,  by  one  means  or  another,  a  powerful  authority, 
which  they  submitted  to,  not  only  with  willingness,  but 
with  affection. 

The  Jesuits  had  always  shown,  it  would  seem,  the 
greatest  disinclination  to  admit  strangers  into  terri¬ 
tories  possessed  by  any  of  their  missions ;  and  an  idea 
had  thence  been  promulgated,  that  immense  mines 
of  the  precious  metals  lay  hid  in  the  countries  over 
which  they  had  established  a  dominion.  Under  such 
circumstances,  various  adventurers  were  of  course  found 
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to  aspire  to  the  discovery  of  this  hidden  wealth ;  and  many 
persons  in  Brazil  eagerly  desired  to  put  the  mother 
country  in  possession  of  these  treasures,  and  to  share  in 
them  themselves.  Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  those  negotiations,  by  which  Portugal  sought 
to  obtain  from  Spain  the  cession  of  her  rights  to  seven 
celebrated  Jesuit  missions  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Uraguay.  Of  course,  in  order  to  acquire  this  territory, 
it  was  necessary  to  offer  some  compensation  to  Spain ; 
and  the  colony  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  then  possessed  by 
Portugal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Plata, 
though  by  no  means  so  apparently  valuable,  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  exchange. 

Spain  was  well  aware  that  the  idea  of  finding  great 
treasures  in  the  districts  called  the  missions  was 
more  or  less  chimerical,  experience  having  taught  the 
Spaniards  the  geological  characteristics  of  those  tracts 
in  which  the  precious  metals  were  likely  to  be  found 
in  abundance.  It  is  also  probable,  that  Pombal 
himself  by  no  means  entertained  any  sanguine  expect¬ 
ations  of  reaping  that  kind  of  advantage  which  the 
Brazilian  projectors  set  forth.  There  were  various 
other  motives,  however,  which  might  induce  the 
minister  to  desire  the  exchange.  The  consolidation  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  South  America  was  certainly 
one  great  object ;  and  it  was  equally  beneficial  to  Spain, 
in  that  point  of  view,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  con¬ 
tinually  contested  territory  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  it 
was  for  Portugal  to  get  possession  of  the  missions. 
Various  delays,  however,  in  the  definitive  arrangements 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  left  for  Carvalho  to  carry  into 
execution  what  his  predecessors  had  devised. 

The  treaty  first  signed  in  regard  to  this  transaction 
bears  date  13th  of  January,  1750,  about  six  months 
before  the  death  of  John  V.,  and  consequently  before  the 
accession  of  Carvalho  to  the  ministry.  He  urged  on  the 
transaction,  which  had  languished,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  upon  office ;  and  Andrada,  the  governor  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  marquis  of  Valderios,  received  au- 
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thority  from  Portugal  and  Spain  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
execution.  The  inhabitants  of  the  missions,  however, 
were  not  so  much  accustomed  as  the  denizens  of  many 
of  the  petty  states  in  Europe,  to  be  transferred  like 
sheep  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  a  spirit  of  resistance 
rose  up  in  the  colonies,  which  required  time,  labour, 
and  even  bloodshed,  to  allay.  The  Indians  of  those 
settlements  had  learned  to  regard  their  neighbours  of 
Brazil  with  hatred  and  with  fear.  Whether  or  not 
these  feelings  had  been  implanted  and  encouraged  in 
their  bosoms  by  the  Jesuits,  or  whether  they  had  arisen 
from  the  brutality  and  outrages  of  the  mixed  race  of 
Portuguese  and  Indians  who  inhabited  the  wilds  and 
fastnesses  of  the  back  settlements  of  Brazil, — a  lawless, 
daring,  sanguinary,  and  profligate  race,  sprung  from 
expatriated  malefactors  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
women  of  the  country,  and  called  Mandrusses,  —  was 
difficult  at  the  time  to  discover,  and  would  be  still  more 
difficult  now  to  prove.  In  all  probability,  however, 
both  these  causes  combined  to  produce  the  dislike  which 
the  Indians  felt  towards  the  Portuguese  at  the  time  that 
the  exchange  of  territories  was  determined  upon. 

After  the  treaty  was  finally  signed,  however,  and  it 
was  notified  to  the  Jesuits  that  the  two  governments 
were  about  to  carry  it  into  effect,  that  body,  to  all 
appearance,  exerted  themselves  to  see  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  between  Spain  and  Portugal  executed 
without  opposition.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  however, 
had  not  established  in  Europe  a  very  high  reputation 
for  sincerity ;  and  their  enemies  made  use  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  for  double  dealing  which  they  had  obtained,  to 
urge  against  them  charges  as  false  and  exaggerated  as 
those  which  had  been  brought  forth  against  the  Templars 
in  a  former  age.  It  was  now  universally  reported  that 
the  Jesuits,  while  affecting  to  preach  submission  and 
compliance  to  the  Indians  under  their  rule,  instigated 
them  secretly  to  resist  the  transfer  about  to  be  made; 
and  Carvalho,  in  all  his  feelings  and  principles  opposed 
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to  that  body,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  every 
specious  pretext  to  humble  them  and  depress  their 
power.  The  first  appearance  of  opposition  induced 
him  to  employ  force ;  and  his  brother,  who  had  taken 
the  name  of  Mendoza,  was  sent  out  as  captain -general 
and  governor  of  the  province  of  Maranon.  The  Jesuits 
have  affirmed  that  Carvalho  furnished  his  brother  with 
secret  instructions  to  overturn  all  their  power  and  in¬ 
fluence,  and  to  make  false  reports  of  the  state  of  the 
country  to  the  Portuguese  monarch:  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Jesuits  did 
employ  any  means  whatever  to  raise  the  inhabitants  of 
the  missions  into  revolt,  or  to  nurse  the  rising  spirit  of 
resistance ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  made  clear 
that  the  Portuguese  minister  gave  to  his  brother  any 
instructions  but  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  province, 
and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Portuguese  go¬ 
vernment. 

The  history  of  Paraguay  and  its  dependencies,  and 
the  picture  given  of  that  country  under  the  rule  of  the 
Jesuits,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  hut 
is  too  long  to  be  dwelt  upon  particularly  in  this  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  good  Jesuits  had  made  them¬ 
selves  loved  and  esteemed,  had  won  from  barbarism  a 
vast  number  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Indians,  had  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  had  bestowed  upon  them  civilis¬ 
ation,  and  had  brought  them  under  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  they  were  ruled  hardly  knowing  it,  and 
guided  rather  than  commanded.  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  Jesuit  missions  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
territory  from  Spain  to  Portugal;  and  the  resistance 
of  the  people  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  rule  was 
long  and  pertinacious.  It  was  at  length  suppressed  ; 
and  the  only  great  effect  that  it  produced  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Carvalho  was,  that,  by  inflaming  the  anger  of 
Joseph  I.  against  the  missionaries,  it  gave  the  minister 
an  opportunity  of  assailing  the  Jesuits  in  any  way  he 
thought  fit.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Portuguese 
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minister  did  not  deal  altogether  fairly  by  Spain ;  for  we 
find  that  the  territory  of  Sacramento  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Portugal. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  extended  his  exertions  to  the  commercial 
transactions  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  and 
endeavoured,  by  edicts  and  regulations,  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  gold  from  his  own  country  to  Great 
Britain.  The  attempt  immediately  called  forth  remon¬ 
strances  on  the  part  of  England,  the  support  of  which 
country  was  too  valuable  to  Portugal  to  be  lost.  The 
edicts  of  Carvalho,  indeed,  remained  —  I  do  not  find, 
at  least,  that  they  were  formally  rescinded,  but  they 
were  suffered  to  drop  into  desuetude  ;  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  proceeded  nearly 
as  before. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  Carvalho’s  government, 
the  keen  and  decisive  policy  which  he  pursued,  and  the 
quick  and  fiery  eloquence  with  which  he  advocated 
the  measures  he  judged  applicable  to  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  were  all  calculated  to  dazzle  and  please  the 
new  sovereign  of  Portugal ;  and  from  a  very  short 
period  after  that  minister’s  entrance  into  office,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  was  virtually  deposited  in  his  hands. 
No  one  can  deny  that,  in  almost  every  point  of  internal 
administration,  he  exercised  the  influence  intrusted  to 
him  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render 
Portugal  a  commercial  nation,  he  made  the  most  im¬ 
mense  efforts  in  every  respect.  The  opinion  of  every 
merchant  was  to  him  of  value :  he  may,  indeed,  have 
listened  to  such  statements  too  eagerly  ;  but  in  no  instance 
was  it  demonstrated  that  any  line  of  conduct  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  country,  with¬ 
out  producing  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  its  favour 
on  the  part  of  the  minister.  Agriculture,  also,  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  him,  as  far  as  it  could  be  in  a  country  so 
productive  and  under  so  warm  a  climate.  Arts  and 
manufactures  of  all  kinds  began,  under  his  auspices,  to 
assume  an  appearance  of  prosperity  which  they  had 
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never  before  known  ;  and  Lisbon  itself,  cleansed  of  some 
of  its  many  impurities,  appeared  in  some  degree  like  the 
capital  not  only  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries 
in  the  world,  but  of  a  rich  and  flourishing  commercial 
state. 

Suddenly,  however,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755, 
a  rocking  motion  of  the  houses  throughout  a  vast  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  announced  the  approaching  calamity, 
and  shock  after  shock  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
earthquakes  on  record  overthrew  the  tall  buildings 
which  formed  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and,  rending  the 
masonry  even  of  the  strongest  public  edifices,  cast 
down  churches  and  palaces  in  one  promiscuous  destruc¬ 
tion.  Darkness  covered  the  scene  ;  the  waves  rushed 
up  upon  the  land ;  the  earth  yawned,  and  stopped  the 
fugitives  in  their  flight ;  and  confusion,  horror,  and 
death  took  possession  of  the  Portuguese  capital.  The 
earthquake  lasted  for  several  days,  with  but  brief  in¬ 
termissions  ;  and  very  shortly  after  its  commencement 
a  terrible  conflagration  broke  out,  which  nearly  destroyed 
what  it  had  spared. 

Such  a  scene  of  horror  may  be  supposed  to  have 
admitted  of  no  aggravation.  But  such  was  not  the 
case  ;  for  the  most  tremendous  exhibition  of  physical 
calamities  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  spectacle 
of  moral  depravity.  When  fear  and  agony  were  in 
every  bosom,  when  the  death  of  dear  friends  and  the 
severing  of  happy  ties  were  rending  the  hearts  of 
survivors,  who  knew  not  how  long  they  might  sur¬ 
vive,  bands  of  ruffians,  as  if  judging  the  scene  well 
calculated  for  the  exhibition  of  their  crimes,  spread 
themselves  through  the  city,  robbing,  plundering,  and 
committing  every  sort  of  excess,  murdering  the  maimed 
and  the  living  who  resisted  their  efforts  to  seize  pro¬ 
perty  that  was  not  their  own,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
buildings  which  had  remained  standing,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  their  depredations. 

It  was  at  this  awful  moment,  and  in  these  trying 
circumstances,  that  the  strong  mind  and  dauntless 
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character  of  Carvalho  appeared,  united,  indeed,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  ferocity,  which,  however,  might 
he  pardoned  on  account  of  the  time  and  the  cause. 
To  protect  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  had  made 
their  escape  from  their  falling  houses,  and  were  ga¬ 
thered  together  without  food  or  shelter  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields,  to  provide  against  the  famine  that  was 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  immense  destruction  of  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  guard  against  the  thousand  evils  which 
were  certain  to  follow  a  calamity  which  affected  the  whole 
country  more  or  less,  were,  of  course,  subjects  on 
which  his  active  mind  might  exercise  itself ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  even  while  the  awful  visitation  was  going 
on,  he  took  means  to  put  a  check  on  the  rapacity  of  the 
villains  whose  crimes  aggravated  the  infliction  of 
Heaven.  Soldiers  were  stationed  at  all  the  outlets  of 
the  city,  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  and  course  of 
justice  were  suspended  to  meet  the  occasion,  gibbets 
were  erected  by  the  road-sides,  and  every  person  who 
was  caught  issuing  forth  with  plundered  property  was 
executed  on  the  spot  without  mercy. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  malefactors,  we  are 
told,  were  thus  put  to  death  ;  and,  throughout  the  whole, 
Carvalho  displayed  a  stern  determination  and  calm  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  which  restored  firmness  to  the  court  and  to 
the  people,  and  drew  down  upon  his  head  applause  and 
gratulations  even  in  the  midst  of  horrors  and  calamities. 
But  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  was  not  the  only  task 
to  which  he  applied  himself;  to  protect  the  sufferers,  and 
to  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by  that  tremendous  con¬ 
vulsion,  called  forth  all  his  energies  and  displayed  all  his 
powers.  The  export  of  grain  was  instantly  stopped  ;  all 
kinds  of  provisions  were  admitted  without  duty ;  mes¬ 
sengers  were  despatched  in  every  direction  to  bring  cattle 
from  the  country  towards  Lisbon  ;  temporary  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  mills  were  constructed;  public  granaries  were 
opened  ;  and  every  thing  that  forethought  and  activity 
could  accomplish,  was  done  to  afford  the  suffering  people 
3.  plentiful  supply,  and  yet  to  guard  against  extravagance 
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and  waste.  As  soon  as  the  earthquake  was  ascertained 
to  have  ceased,  the  minister  applied  himself  with  the 
same  zeal  to  restore  the  city,  and  his  efforts  led  and  in¬ 
spired  the  people  to  make  exertions  which  nothing  but 
example  could  have  produced. 

The  conduct  of  Carvalho,  under  circumstances  so  aw¬ 
ful, —  his  wisdom,  his  foresight,  his  firmnp=s,  his  energy, 
—  of  course  commanded  the  respect  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  as  his  house  had  remained  standing,  when  almost 
every  other  large  building  had  been  overthrown,  there 
were  not  wanting  persons  to  regard  him  as  specially 
pointed  out  by  heaven  for  the  defence  and  direction 
of  the  Portuguese  nation.  Some  one,  indeed,  remarked, 
that  the  street  in  which  resided  the  women  of  the  town 
had  also  been  spared  :  but  the  king  judged,  that,  if  not 
designated  by  divine  favour  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  power,  he  was  pointed  out  by  genius  as  fitted 
for  such  a  trust,  and  Carvalho  was  almost  immediately 
appointed  chief  minister.  Jealousy  and  hatred,  how¬ 
ever,  beset  his  course  at  the  outset :  the  high  nobility 
contemned  him,  and  the  Jesuits  hated  him,  on  the  score 
of  Paraguay.  These  were  two  powerful  bodies  to  con¬ 
tend  with;  but  the  minister  entered  into  the  struggle 
with  the  same  determined  spirit  which  he  displayed  on 
all  other  occasions. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  scarcely  had  he  been 
appointed  to  the  highest  office  under  the  crown,  when 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  him ;  and  the  nobles,  without  perhaps 
entering  fully  into  the  schemes  of  the  priests,  did  all  that 
they  possibly  could  to  mortify  and  thwart  him,  treating 
him  as  an  upstart  adventurer,  and  loading  him  with  scorn. 
The  conduct  of  the  minister  and  his  opponents  at  this 
period  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  most  opposite 
statements,  by  the  partisans  of  either.  The  Jesuits 
have,  of  course,  put  forth  their  view  of  his  conduct ;  and 
that  view  has  found  its  way,  apparently,  without  much 
examination,  into  many  works  of  general  biography. 
Pombal  is  represented  as  having  set  out  with  the  sys- 
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tematic  determination  of  persecuting  an  innocent  and 
even  useful  body  of  men  :  but  there  rests  not  '*  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  my  mind,  that  the  Jesuits  in  the 
first  instance  made  the  attack  upon  him ,-  and,  indeed, 
the  matter  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  ascertained 
fact,  that  the  pulpits  of  Lisbon  rang  with  charges  and 
accusations  against  the  minister. 

The  enmity  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  all  ages,  since  the 
foundation  of  their  order,  a  persevering  enmity,  and 
the  matter  of  Paraguay  was  not  one  to  be  forgotten 
by  them  ;  so  that  it  is  consistent  both  witli  a  uniform 
and  undeviating  practice,  and  the  known  facts  of  the 
case,  to  suppose  that  they  laboured  for  the  downfall 
of  a  man  who  had  shown  no  regard  for  their  reputed 
sanctity,  no  apprehension  of  their  known  power. 
Shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Lisbon,  a  proposal 
which  Carvalho  addressed  to  the  king  not  only  increased 
the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits,  but  arrayed  on  their  side  a 
great  body  of  the  catholic  church  of  Portugal.  He 
proposed,  as  a  means  of  rebuilding,  repeopling,  and 
of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  capital,  to  give  perfect 
toleration  to  the  Jews,  and  to  insure  them  consideration 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  callings  in  the  new  city. 
The  clamour  against  him  was  consequently  outrageous ; 
but  he  had  already,  it  would  seem,  in  some  degree 
clipped  the  wings  of  the  inquisition,  by  declaring  that 
the  decrees  of  that  tribunal  could  have  no  effect  unless 
by  the  expressed  approbation  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom 
all  its  decisions  were  subjected  for  revision.  This  was 
another  great  offence  to  the  catholic  church. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  the  struggle 
between  him  and  the  Jesuits,  Carvalho  was  following, 
with  the  same  fiery  zeal  which  he  displayed  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  two  fines  of  conduct  towards  two  other  grand 
classes  of  men,  in  which  conduct  policy  and  equity  were 
equally  violated.  I  refer  to  his  dealings  with  the  vine- 
growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oporto,  and  with  the 
high  nobility  of  the  Portuguese  court.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  his  proceedings  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  any  of 
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his  own  avowed  principles  of  policy  ;  and  they  remain, 
in  his  history,  both  a  stigma  and  an  enigma.  The  dis¬ 
tricts  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Oporto,  famous  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  grape,  were  divided  amongst  a  great 
number  of  vine-growers,  who  again  employed  a  large 
and  industrious  population  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants,  and  in  the  making,  carriage,  and  disposal  of  the 
wine.  All  these  men  became  rich  in  their  degree;  and 
the  produce  of  the  soil  carried  to  Oporto  always  found 
a  ready  market  filled  with  eager  competitors. 

To  this  open  state  of  trade  the  vine-growers  looked 
as  the  source  of  their  prosperity,  when  suddenly  a  new 
wine  company  was  established  under  the  protection  of  the 
government,  and  Carvalho  decreed  that  the  market  should 
be  closed  till  that  company  was  supplied  with  all  the  wine 
it  chose  to  purchase.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  act 
was  intended,  in  some  degree,  to  exclude  from  the  market 
the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  wealth,  activity, 
and  commercial  skill  gave  them  great  advantages,  even 
in  Oporto  itself,  over  the  native  merchants  of  that  city. 
However  that  may  be,  a  report  was  industriously  cir¬ 
culated,  which  is  at  present  totally  discredited,  that 
Carvalho  had  some  personal  interest  himself  in  the 
wine  company  he  established.  But  while  the  wine 
merchants  of  foreign  nations,  and  all  those  many  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  employed  in  Oporto,  were  busily 
insinuating  corrupt  motives  against  the  minister  in  the 
city  itself,  the  vine-growers  and  the  peasantry,  who  de¬ 
pended  upon  them  for  support,  felt  an  immediate  and 
evil  result  from  the  monopoly  that  he  granted,  and  rose 
in  arms  to  oppose  it. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  man  so  en¬ 
lightened  as  Carvalho  should  not  have  known  and  under¬ 
stood,  that  there  is  but  one  combination  of  circumstances 
which  can  ever  justify  a  government  in  sanctioning  a 
monopoly.  That  combination  of  circumstances  is,  when 
some  great  and  beneficial  object  cannot  be  accomplished 
but  by  efforts,  exertions,  or  by  the  employment  of  large 
capital,  either  by  individuals  or  by  companies,  for  which 
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efforts,  exertions,  and  capital  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
adequate  and  immediate  compensation,  without  the 
interference  of  government  and  the  adscription  of  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
right  and  just  of  a  government  to  grant  either  to 
individuals  or  companies,  for  the  attainment  of  such 
great  and  beneficial  object,  whatever  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  may  be  necessary  to  insure  to  them  an  adequate 
return  for  the  required  employment  of  exertion,  mind, 
and  capital.  But  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  mono¬ 
polies  are  at  all  justifiable;  and  even  then  they  require 
to  be  guarded  carefully  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  cessation,  at  an  after  period,  from 
producing  evil  effects  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

Although  we  cannot  doubt,  from  the  whole  conduct 
of  Pombal,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  just¬ 
ness  of  this  principle,  and  that  he  wras  actuated  by  no 
personal  interests  whatever,  he  not  only  granted  the 
required  monopoly,  but  supported  it  with  all  the  vigour 
of  government ;  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  vine- 
growers  with  a  harsh  and  bloody  hand,  sending  troops 
to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
putting  to  death  a  number  of  persons  concerned  in  the 
insurrection.  The  revolt  of  Oporto  was  suppressed ; 
but  the  love  which  the  people  had  borne  towards 
Pombal  was  at  an  end,  at  least  in  those  districts;  while 
the  rigorous  police  that  he  established  in  the  capital, 
as  well  as  the  vigorous  measures  employed  by  him  to 
secure  peace  and  industry  in  the  provinces,  tended  like¬ 
wise,  as  all  vigorous  measures  do,  to  excite  against 
him  the  hatred  of  the  idle,  the  thoughtless,  and  the 
ill-disposed. 

The  other  impolitic,  and  not  very  equitable,  line  of 
conduct  to  which  I  have  allqded,  wras  pursued  towards 
the  high  nobility.  They  were,  doubtless,  an  oppressive, 
insolent,  domineering,  and  greedy  race  of  men,  who  at 
different  periods  had  attained  from  the  crown,  under 
false  pretences,  large  portions  of  the  royal  domain, 
which  it  wTas  by  no  means  clear  that  the  crown  had 
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any  right  of  alienating.  Doubtless,  also,  in  many  other 
instances,  that  which  had  only  been  granted  for  a 
time,  had  been  by  them  retained  till  they  raised  a  claim 
of  right  upon  the  foundation  of  their  own  injustice. 
But  still  the  means  pursued  by  Carvalho  to  repair 
evils  which  the  folly  or  weakness  of  preceding  sove¬ 
reigns  had  suffered  to  arise,  were  in  themselves  ini¬ 
quitous  in  a  high  degree,  and  were  also  calculated  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  society.  In  a  thousand 
cases,  wherever  there  was  the  slightest  doubt,  and  even 
in  many  instances  where  there  was  no  just  and  legi¬ 
timate  cause  for  supposing  that  the  various  properties 
had  been  wrongly  obtained,  he  called  upon  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  produce  and  justify  their  titles  ;  and  in  many 
cases  stretched  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  the  utmost, 
in  order  to  strip  the  high  nobles  of  their  estates. 

I  find  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  he 
thus  deprived  the  count  of  Ribeira  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  St.  Michael’s,  of  which  that  nobleman's  ancestors 
had  been  possessed  during  three  centuries  ;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
humble  the  chief  aristocracy  of  the  land,  to  deprive 
them  of  political  power,  and  to  enrich  the  crown  at 
their  expense.  In  so  doing,  he  undoubtedly  over¬ 
stepped  the  limits  of  reason  and  justice,  and  gave  his 
enemies  the  great  advantage  of  contending  with  a  man 
in  the  wrong. 

Of  his  faults  and  his  errors  there  were  not  persons 
wanting  to  take  advantage  ;  and  many  of  the  ministers 
and  statesmen  connected  with  the  administration  of 
John  V.  either  openly  or  secretly  laboured  for  the 
minister's  overthrow.  But  still  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  that  he  had  to  encounter,  were  the  Jesuits  and 
the  other  members  of  the  church,  who  continued  con¬ 
stantly  and  unremittingly  to  pursue  their  efforts  against 
him.  One  of  the  principal  personages  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  laboured  to  effect  his  downfall,  was 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  of  the  name  of  Malagrida, — a  per¬ 
son  who  combined  cunning  with  fanaticism,  and  who, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt,  employed  the  qualities  of  zeal, 
patience,  and  endurance,  which  he  really  possessed, 
as  instruments  of  ambition.  He  had  become  noted, 
long  before  this  period,  for  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and 
had  acquired,  both  in  South  America  and  in  Portugal, 
the  reputation  of  a  saint.  By  the  late  king,  John  V., 
he  had  been  held  in  high  esteem  ;  and  Joseph,  who, 
if  at  all,  was  but  little  less  superstitious  than  his  father, 
had,  on  one  occasion,  gone  forth  to  meet  the  Jesuit  on 
his  return  from  America,  and,  falling  down  at  his  feet, 
had  besought  his  blessing.  This  man,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  employed  by  the  adversaries  of 
Carvalho  to  work  upon  the  weak  mind  of  the  king, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  minister’s  fall.  Moreira, 
too,  the  king’s  confessor,  to  whom  the  Jesuits  pretend 
that  Carvalho  was  indebted  for  his  first  rise  at  court, 
now,  beyond  all  doubt,  joined  his  enemies,  and  laboured 
strenuously  to  overthrow  him. 

To  meet  these  combined  attacks,  of  course,  required 
the  exertion  of  all  the  minister’s  energies.  But  his 
power  over  the  king  was  now  confirmed,  not  alone 
by  habit,  but  by  full  knowledge  and  estimation  of 
all  his  remarkable  qualities  ;  and  he  had  also  obtained 
the  support  of  a  churchman,  who  did  not  scruple  to  use 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  aid  Carvalho  even  against  the 
Jesuits  themselves.  This  was  the  cardinal  Saldanha. 
With  his  assistance,  then,  supported  by  his  own  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius,  the  minister  prepared  at  once  to  attack 
the  Jesuits  with  the  same  unsparing  severity  which  he 
had  shown  towards  the  nobility,  and  to  punish  those 
members  of  the  ministry  who  had  displayed  the  slightest 
appearance  of  hostility  towards  his  measures.  His 
power  over  the  king  was  immense ;  and  he  is  reported, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  unjustly,  to  have  terrified  the 
monarch  in  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  by  spreading 
reports  of  conspiracies  and  designs  of  assassination  which 
were  merely  imaginary.  The  Jesuits  he  represented  to 
the  monarch  as  inimical  to  Portugal,  in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  in  Paraguay  ;  and  it  was  very  evident. 
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that  after  having  absolutely  declared  war  against  them, 
he  could  not  suffer  them  to  hold  in  their  hands  the 
dangerous  power  intrusted  to  the  royal  confessor. 

Moreira  was  consequently  removed  without  ceremony, 
though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  who  entertained  towards  him  old 
feelings  of  attachment.  His  expulsion  from  the  court 
was  accompanied  by  the  disgrace  of  all  the  other  Jesuits 
attached  to  the  royal  family,  by  that  of  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  the  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons  considered  as  inimical  to  the 
prime  minister.  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient ;  and 
it  so  fortunately  happened  for  his  purpose,  that  Benedict 
XIV.,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  papal  chair,  was  by 
no  means  favourably  disposed  towards  the  society  of 
Jesus.  Carvalho,  therefore,  had  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  the  pope,  in  the  year  1658,  a  brief, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  visitation  and  reform  in  regard  to 
the  Jesuits  of  Portugal.  This  brief  was  of  necessity 
addressed  to  a  churchman  ;  but  Carvalho  took  care 
the  person  selected  to  exercise  the  important  office 
of  reforming  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  should  he  his 
friend,  the  cardinal  Saldanha. 

No  sooner  was  it  obtained,  than  the  cardinal  and 
the  minister  proceeded  with  the  most  rigorous  severity 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  exercise 
the  power  intrusted  to  them  by  the  brief.  Few  men, 
and  certainly  no  bodies  of  men,  could  he  found  in 
the  world,  in  whom  faults  or  errors  could  he  shown, 
when  the  examination  of  their  conduct  was  intrusted 
to  their  enemies,  and  the  decision  of  those  enemies 
admitted  no  appeal.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
Jesuits  in  regard  to  Carvalho  and  Saldanha,  and,  of 
course,  numerous  causes  of  complaint  were  brought 
forth  against  them.  Carvalho  was  not  contented  with 
trusting  to  private  inquisitions  into  their  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  but  he  published  “  A  Relation  concerning  the 
Republic,  established  by  the  Jesuits  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  in  South  America,”  principally  composed. 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  documents 
furnished  by  his  brother  Mendoza,  and  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  himself. 

This  relation  probably  contained  as  many  exagger¬ 
ations  as  their  own  account  of  the  conduct  of  Men¬ 
doza  *  in  Paraguay.  But  it  had  a  considerable  effect 
in  Portugal;  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1758,  Saldanba 
promulgated  his  authority  to  examine  publicly  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  and  proceeded  with  great  state 
to  institute  the  inquiry.  The  first  decided  stroke  that 
was  aimed  at  them,  was  his  declaration  that  they 
were  convicted  of  various  acts  contrary  to  the  canons 
of  the  church,  but  more  especially  of  having  acted  as 
merchants  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  ecclesiastics. 
This  charge,  which  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  which 
proved  at  an  after  period  the  proximate  cause  of  their 
expulsion  from  France  also,  was  immediately  followed 
by  their  being  deprived,  by  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon, 
of  all  authority  to  preach  or  receive  confessions  in 
Portugal. 

j-  This  was  a  dreadful  and  alarming  blow,  striking 
at  the  very  source  of  all  their  power  and  authority ; 
but  their  own  follies  and  their  own  crimes  were 
destined  to  complete  that  which  their  enemies  had 
begun.  Nothing  had  tended  more  to  depress  them, 
than  the  feeling  that  the  pope  himself  was  inimical 
to  them.  They  wanted  the  great  support  of  the 
united  body  of  their  church.  Had  they  possessed  that 
support,  and  the  countenance,  approbation,  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  supreme  head,  they  could,  with  their  own 
talents,  art,  and  combinations,  have  resisted,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  every  effort  of  their  enemies :  but  Benedict  bad 
shown  himself  opposed  to  them  ;  the  Dominicans  had 
long  been  their  enemies  ;  and  few  of  the  other  religious 
orders,  from  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  wrest  the 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  Guerard,  in  his  account  of  the  life  of 
Pombal,  when  he  says  that  Mendoza  “  hunted  down  the  unarmed  Neo- 
phites  like  game,”  has  listened,  not  quite  dispassionately,  to  the  represent¬ 
ations  of  the  Jesuits. 
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confidence  of  the  people,  regarded  them  with  a  favour¬ 
able  eye. 

Two  days  after  the  publication  in  Lisbon  of  Bene¬ 
dict's  brief,  however,  the  pope  himself  died ;  and  the 
Jesuits  were  inspired  with  fresh  hopes  from  the  removal 
of  an  enemy.  These  hopes,  they  fancied,  would  he 
nearly  fulfilled,  if  in  his  place  they  could  raise  up  a 
friend  ;  and  every  effort  was  made  to  give  support 
to  the  candidate  likely  to  espouse  their  cause.  At 
length  Clement  XIII.,  whose  previous  life  had  shown 
him  by  no  means  ill-disposed  towards  them,  was  raised 
to  the  papal  chair;  and  the  more  wise  and  prudent  of 
their  body  determined  to  proceed  by  means  which, 
though  vigorous  and  persevering,  were  lawful  and 
righteous.  Memorials  were  instantly  presented  by  their 
general,  setting  forth  the  injustice  of  the  brief  of  the 
last  pope,  which  placed  them  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  and  displaying  the  consequences  which 
had  already  resulted,  which  consequences  they  assumed 
to  be  cruel  and  tyrannical. 

While  these  just  and  reasonable  means  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jesuits,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  Portugal  proceeded,  by  the  way  cf 
cabal  and  intrigue,  from  errors  of  a  slight  kind  to 
crimes  of  a  heinous  nature.  Don  Pedro,  the  brother  of 
the  king,  a  man  who  was  apparently  both  ambitious 
and  weak,  had  shown  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the 
government  of  Carvalho  ;  had  avowed  himself,  as  far  as 
he  could  venture  to  do  so,  the  protector  of  the  Jesuits  ; 
and  had  made  his  house  a  meeting  place  for  the  dis¬ 
affected.  His  conduct,  and  the  conduct  of  his  sup¬ 
porters,  had  been  sufficiently  glaring,  it  would  seem,  to 
afford  Carvalho  the  means  of  alarming  the  king  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  designs  of  the  faction  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  minister 
and  the  Jesuits,  an  event  occurred,  which  sealed  the 
ruin  of  that  body  in  Portugal,  and  confirmed  any  appre¬ 
hensions  for  his  personal  safety  which  the  king  s  mind 
might  have  received  from  the  insinuations  of  Carvalho. 
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This  event  was  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king, 
which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  September,  1758.  The 
causes  of  that  attempt,  and  the  facts  connected  with  it, 
as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  history  of  Pombal, 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  great  dispute,  and  the 
testimonies  even  of  contemporary  writers  are  totally  at 
variance  in  regard  to  the  real  facts.  Some  persons  say 
that  the  conspiracy  was  merely  imaginary,  being  devised 
by  Carvalho  in  order  to  ruin  some  of  his  enemies. 
Others,  again,  declare  that  the  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
the  enemies  of  Carvalho  and  the  partisans  of  Don 
Pedro,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  king  and  placing 
his  brother  on  the  throne.  Others,  with  more  probabi¬ 
lity,  imagine  that  the  attempt  upon  the  king’s  life  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  personal  revenge. 

It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  king 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a  young  lady 
of  the  court,  whom  I  generally  find  called  the  mar¬ 
chioness  of  Tavora,  though  in  some  works  she  is 
named  the  countess  Ataide  de  Atouguia.  By  some 
she  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  young  marquis  of 
Tavora  ;  by  others,  as  the  daughter  of  the  old  marquis 
and  marchioness  of  that  name,  and  wife  of  a  count  Ataide 
de  Atouguia.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
almost  all  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  the  attack 
upon  the  king  were  either  of  her  immediate  family  or 
connected  with  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  revenge  for  the  degradation  of  a  child, 
a  sister,  or  a  wife,  might  have  influenced  the  parties. 
Political  feelings,  and  the  instigations  of  the  Jesuits, 
might  certainly  have  their  share  in  the  transaction ;  but 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  revenge  also  had  its 
part.  The  conspiracy  itself  is  now  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  a  legal  revision  of  the  case  having  taken 
place  in  1780,  under  another  sovereign;  and  the  fact  that 
the  king  was  shot  at,  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  life,  having  been  placed  beyond  all 
question. 

The  particulars  of  the  story,  as  usually  given,  are  as 
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follows :  —  Joseph  had  set  out,  as  he  was  known  fre¬ 
quently  to  do,  to  visit  his  mistress  in  secret,  when  the 
conspirators  —  having  posted  themselves  at  different 
stations  along  the  road,  in  order,  if  one  failed,  to  make 
sure  of  the  monarch’s  death  by  the  efforts  of  the  others  — 
sought  to  fire  upon  him  from  the  first  station.  The 
duke  of  Aveiro  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made 
the  attempt ;  hut  his  musket  missed  fire  or  flashed  in 
the  pan,  and  the  king’s  coachman,  alarmed,  turned 
back  with  all  speed.  Before,  however,  he  could  effect 
his  retreat,  two  of  Aveiro’s  servants  discharged  their 
muskets  into  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  one  of  the 
balls  passed  through  the  king’s  arm. 

No  efforts  were  made  at  the  time  to  arrest  the 
culprits ;  but  Carvalho  applied  himself  diligently  to 
collect  certain  information  regarding  the  crime  that  had 
been  committed,  and  then,  having  brought  a  considerable 
military  force  into  the  city,  he  caused  the  houses  of  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  of  Tavora,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  persons  implicated,  to  be  surrounded  and  searched. 
The  duke  of  Aveiro,  the  old  marquis  and  marchioness 
of  Tavora,  and  the  young  count  Ataide  were  arrested 
and  tried  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  three  Jesuits,  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  by  the  Portuguese  people,  and  by  most 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  attempt  upon  the  king’s  life,  were  also 
arrested.  The  chief  of  these  was  Malagrida,  who  had 
been  long  living  in  a  state  of  what  was  considered  holy 
retirement  at  Setubal ;  and  he,  together  with  another 
Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Mathos,  and  another  called 
Alexander  de  Souza,  we  are  assured,  informed  the 
conspirators,  who  employed  the  elder  marchioness  of 
Tavora  to  inquire  their  opinion,  that  killing  a  king  of 
the  character  of  Joseph  was  merely  a  venial  sin.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  tried 
upon  this  charge,  but  were  detained  in  prison  long  after 
the  other  trials  were  concluded. 

The  charge  against  the  Jesuits  is  said  solely  to 
rest  upon  a  confession  made  by  the  duke  of  Aveiro 
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under  the  torture,  and  which  he  afterwards  retracted  ; 
but  the  opinion  became  general,  both  in  Portugal  and 
throughout  Europe,  that  the  Jesuits  had  sanctioned 
the  crime.  The  conspirators  themselves  met  with  no 
mercy.  They  were  subjected  frequently  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  extract  confession ;  and  were  at 
length  condemned.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
forms  of  administering  justice,  and  the  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  truth,  were  very  different  in  Portugal,  es¬ 
pecially  at  that  time,  from  those  pursued  in  England ; 
and  if,  less  than  eighty  years  before,  Russell  and 
Stafford  could  be  murdered  in  England  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  law,  it  might  well  happen  that  the  unfortunate 
family  of  Tavora  should  be  sacrificed  to  revenge  in 
Portugal. 

I  mean  not  at  all  to  say  that  it  was  so ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  contrary,  inasmuch 
as  a  minute  investigation  was  afterwards  instituted, 
under  a  prince  whose  partialities  were  in  favour  of  the 
Tavora  family,  and  yet  but  little  was  discovered  to  im¬ 
pugn  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  upon  them. 
They  were  all,  as  we  have  said,  condemned, — the  old 
marchioness  of  Tavora  to  be  beheaded,  the  noblemen 
implicated  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  the  two  ser¬ 
vants  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  sentence  was  put  into 
execution  at  Belem,  a  village  not  far  from  Lisbon,  and 
was  attended  with  every  thing  that  could  render  it 
awful  and  horrible.  The  marchioness  was  executed 
first,  and  the  rest  followed.  The  servant,  one  of  them 
having  made  his  escape,  was  kept,  we  are  told,  till  the 
last,  witnessing  the  whole  horrible  scene  from  the  stake 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  was  then  burnt  alive 
with  the  implements  of  death  by  which  the  others  had 
suffered.  The  estates  of  the  culprits  were  confiscated 
to  the  crown  ;  their  palaces  and  country  houses  rased  to 
the  ground ;  and  the  spots  on  which  the  buildings  had 
stood  ploughed  up  and  sown  with  salt. 

Such  a  tremendous  exhibition  had,  of  course,  a  power¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  people ;  and  if  the  conspiracy  had 
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for  its  object  in  any  degree  to  deliver  the  Portuguese 
nation  from  the  rule  of  Pombal  and  of  Joseph,  its 
failure  produced  the  most  opposite  effect.  The  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  king,  of  course,  placed  him  more  under 
the  influence  of  his  minister  than  ever,  and  disposed 
him  to  listen  to  every  suggestion  which  might  lessen 
the  power  of  that  class  from  which  the  assassins  had 
sprung. 

With  regard  to  the  guilt  of  the  Tavora,  family  many 
doubts  have  been  entertained ;  and  so  much  mystery 
obscures  the  whole  transaction,  that  we  can  but  arrive 
at  the  fact  that  they  were  condemned  on  very  scanty 
evidence.  In  the  sentence,  indeed,  pronounced  upon 
the  criminals  by  the  high  court  of  justiciary  of  Lisbon, 
it  is  said  that  many  witnesses  had  been  examined,  and 
had  proved  the  facts ;  but  great  stress  is  also  laid  upon 
the  confessions  of  the  prisoners,  which  were  most  likely 
elicited  by  torture.  However,  in  reading  ail  the  many 
clauses  of  the  sentence,  we  become  convinced,  not  only 
that  the  conspiracy  was  real,  but  that  the  parties  ac¬ 
cused  were,  in  all  probability,  justly  condemned.  Long 
trains  of  minute  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the 
sentence  as  being  proved  by  numerous  witnesses ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  these  particular  facts 
would  be  stated  by  a  great  body,  such  as  that  of  the 
court  of  judicature,  unless  evidence  had  been  received, 
upon  those  points,  whether  absolutely  conclusive  or  not. 

It  would  have  been  certainly  much  more  satisfactory 
had  we  possessed  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
particulars  of  their  depositions :  but,  as  it  is,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  conspirators  were  condemned  by  a 
lawful  tribunal ;  that  the  examination  which  was  ulti¬ 
mately  instituted  produced  no  material  change  in  their 
favour,  though  suggested  by  party  vengeance  to  destroy 
their  accuser;  and  that  the  daughter  of  the  king 
continued  to  regard,  to  the  latest  day  of  her  life° 
the  Tavora  family  as  the  assassins  of  her  father. 
The  remote  connections  and  partisans  of  that  family 
differed,  also,  so  much  in  the  principles  of  defence 
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-which  they  set  forth,  that  it  cast  great  suspicion  on 
their  cause ;  and  the  accusation  which  they  threw 
upon  the  young  marchioness,  of  having  betrayed  her 
relations,  allows  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  betray.  She  herself  lived  to  extreme  old 
age,  hated,  contemned,  and  reprobated,  in  a  degree  not 
likely  to  be  produced  in  Portugal  by  the  simple  fact  of 
her  having  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the  king. 
Another  thing  that  speaks  somewhat  in  favour  of  the 
justice  of  the  accusation,  is  the  well  known  and  ad¬ 
mitted  fact,  that  the  Aveiro  and  Tavora  families  were, 
a  short  time  before  the  attempt,  at  deadly  enmity  with 
each  other,  and  then  suddenly  became  reconciled ;  and 
also  that  the  duke  of  Aveiro  had  been  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Jesuits  till  within  a  few  months  of  the  attempt 
upon  the  king’s  life,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  to 
act  totally  under  their  direction.  It  is  moreover 
shown,  that  he  had  many  causes  of  enmity  towards  the 
king ;  while  his  character  is  generally  represented  as 
one  which  would  be  easily  led  to  an  attempt  like  that 
committed. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  points  in  the  whole 
transaction  is  the  fact,  that,  although  in  the  sentence  of 
the  conspirators  the  Jesuits  are  pointed  out,  especially 
Malagrida,  as  having  taken  an  active  part  in  prompting 
the  deed,  no  steps  whatever  were  made  towards  their 
punishment,  and  that  they  were  neither  included  in 
the  sentence  nor  the  trial.  The  cause  of  this  for¬ 
bearance  will  probably  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  for 
the  daring  and  vigorous  character  of  Pombal,  as  well 
as  the  unflinching  rigour  which  he  had  already  shown 
towards  the  Jesuits,  may  well  make  us  reject  at  once 
the  supposition  of  Voltaire,  that  he  was  deterred  by 
apprehension  from  proceeding  against  these  men  as 
he  would  have  done  against  any  other  criminals.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  Carvalho  refrained  from  following  up 
his  accusation  against  Malagrida  for  nearly  three  years  ; 
and,  perhaps  with  great  political  sagacity,  reserved  him 
for  an  after  opportunity,  when  it  might  become  ne- 
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cessary  to  strike  another  blow  at  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
decry  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Romish  church  in  general,  by  exposing  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lies  and  wickednesses  of  one  of  their  great  lights  and  ex¬ 
amples. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  if  such  were  his  object, 
he  was  certain  of  arriving  at  it  much  more  readily  by 
causing  Malagrida  to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  crimes  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  than  he 
could  possibly  have  done  by  bringing  him  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold  for  the  attempt  upon  the  king’s  life.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  crime,  as  Carvalho  well  knew,  there  might  be 
many  opinions ;  and  the  church  of  Rome  itself  might 
hold  by  the  doctrines  of  some  of  its  saints,  who  had 
undoubtedly  a  friendly  leaning  towards  regicide  ;  but  by 
condemning  him  for  ecclesiastical  crimes  he  was  sure  to 
have  on  his  side  the  great  body  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  not  only  of  the  people  of  Portugal,  but  of  the  people 
of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  one  case  he  would  have 
struck  alone  at  the  criminal,  in  the  other  he  struck  at 
the  whole  body  to  which  that  criminal  belonged. 

He  accordingly  delivered  Malagrida  over  to  the 
inquisition,  and  the  trial  of  that  priest  commenced 
for  the  crime  of  heresy.  In  the  charges  against  him, 
his  participation  in  the  attempt  upon  the  king’s  life 
is  but  very  distantly  alluded  to,  and  the  principal 
crimes  really  imputed  to  him  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  passage,  which  I  find  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquisition.*  “  And  as  the  criminal, 
by  means  of  an  hypocrisy  and  artifice  carried  to  the 
most  refined  extreme,  had  so  far  gained  his  point 
as  to  be  taken  for  a  saint  and  a  prophet  in  reality, 
by  such  persons  as  the  Almighty  permitted  to  want  the 
sense  to  discover  the  basis  on  which  the  fabric  of  his 
affected  sanctity  was  raised  and  kept  up,  he  carried 
on  the  farce  so  far,  that  he  became  at  length  a  very 
monster  of  the  most  enormous  iniquity.  For,  not  con¬ 
tent  or  easy  with  having  cheated  great  multitudes  of  the 

*  In  a  work  on  the  life  of  Pombal,  published  in  1808. 
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people  of  these  dominions  out  of  immense  sums,  under 
the  cloak  of  devotion  and  the  pretext  of  pious  uses,  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  fictions  and  impostures,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pour  forth  and  spread  abroad  the  horrible  ve¬ 
nom  brewed  in  his  heart ;  and  presumed  to  prophesy 
certain  fatal  events,  which  he  well  knew  were  hatching 
and  contriving  in  this  capital  for  the  mischievous  pur¬ 
poses  which  afterwards  were  most  happily  brought  to 
light  and  made  public. 

“  And  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  keeping  up  his 
credit  and  the  reputation  for  sanctity  he  had  already  ac¬ 
quired,  the  better  to  authorise  his  counterfeit  revelations 
of  future  chastisements,  he  had  recourse  to  the  most 
unheard-of  doctrines,  full  of  heresy  and  blasphemy, 
which  he  broached  in  a  multitude  of  rash,  seditious,  and 
impious  propositions,  shocking  to  every  pious  ear.  And 
these  he  not  only  spoke  but  wrote,  and  persisted  in  main¬ 
taining  at  the  very  council  board  of  the  holy  office ; 
where  he  asserted,  that  ‘  they  were  dictated  to  him  by 
our  Lord  God,  by  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  the 
angels  and  saints  of  heaven,  who  (as  he  pretended)  all 
talked  to  him  and  familiarly  communed  with  him  :  ’ 
carrying  his  infatuation  to  such  a  length  as  to  possess 
himself  with  the  persuasion,  that  these  means,  so  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  Christian  (though  the  pure  fictions  of  the 
criminal’s  own  malicious  brain),  were  the  most  suitable 
ones  towards  extricating  him  from  the  troubles  into 
which  he  had  plunged  himself,  towards  restoring  his 
society  to  their  former  state,  and  towards  creating  a 
general  panic  in  persons  of  all  degrees  throughout  this 
court  and  kingdom,  to  whom  he  bore  an  inbred  hatred, 
which  the  course  of  these  proceedings  and  his  own  de¬ 
clarations  will  render  manifest. 

c:  Of  all  which  ample  information  was  brought  to  the 
council-board  of  the  inquisition.” 

Such  was  the  real  and  substantial  charge  against 
Malagrida,  but  there  was  also  a  more  ostensible  charge 
on  which  he  was  condemned  ;  but  as  this  charge  related 
altogether  to  St.  Anne,  and  as  to  whether  she  could  cry 
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before  she  was  born,  we  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
thereof  here.  The  grand  inquisitor,  it  would  seem,  had 
refused  or  neglected  to  preside  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
brother  of  Carvalho  himself  sat  as  chief  judge  in  his 
place.  It  would  evidently  appear,  from  the  report  of 
the  proceedings,  that  Malagrida  was  an  infamous  im¬ 
postor,  partly,  perhaps,  the  dupe  of  his  own  deceits,  but 
not  altogether ;  licentious  in  his  morals,  covetous  in  his 
devotion,  and  blasphemous  in  his  piety.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  subjected  to  a  long  and  terrible  trial,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  as  a  heretic.  With  the  usual  infamous 
hypocrisy,  which  characterised  the  whole  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  inquisition,  that  sanguinary  tribunal,  in 
delivering  him  over  to  the  lay  power,  recommended  him 
to  mercy,  which  they  knew  that  their  sentence  ex¬ 
cluded.  He  was  afterwards  condemned  according  to 
custom  by  the  lay  court,  and  burnt  in  the  square  of  the 
Rocio,  having  first  been  strangled  at  the  stake. 

It  has  been  held,  that  defeated  conspiracies  strengthen 
the  hands  of  government ;  and  though  I  entertain  many 
doubts  of  the  fact,  regarded  as  a  general  proposition,  the 
effect  was  certainly  such  in  the  present  instance.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  Carvalho  was  proceeding  in 
his  purpose  of  expelling  the  Jesuits  from  the  Portuguese 
dominions,  and  even,  we  are  assured,  of  dissolving  the 
order  itself.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  design  he  was 
not  successful  at  the  time,  as  his  own  unsupported 
efforts  could  not,  of  course,  effect  that  object,  and  the 
great  body  which  he  assailed  had  still  many  supporters 
throughout  Europe.  At  the  head  of  those  supporters 
was  Clement  XIII.,  who  resisted  every  effort  made  by 
the  Portuguese  minister  to  induce  him  to  suppress  an 
order  which  had  vigorously  and  strenuously  struggled 
in  behalf  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  all  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  whose  zeal,  talents,  and  determination 
were  more  than  ever  wanted  in  its  defence. 

The  expulsion  of  the  order  from  Portugal,  however, 
was  in  Carvalho’s  own  power,  and  that  power  he  did  not 
scruple  to  exercise  almost  immediately  after  the  conspiracy 
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against  the  king’s  life.  All  the  professed  Jesuits  of  the 
kingdom,  —  that  is  to  say,  all  those  who  had  taken  the 
last  vows,  —  were  collected  by  order  of  the  minister,  em¬ 
barked  in  foreign  vessels,  and  deported  to  the  shores  of 
Italy.  Their  religious  houses  were  dissolved;  the  order 
was  formally  proscribed  ;  and  those  who  had  not  taken 
the  last  vows  were  only  permitted  to  remain,  it  would 
appear,  in  order  to  induce  them,  by  the  persuasions  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  the  strong  ties  of  natural  asso¬ 
ciation,  to  abandon  their  order  and  remain  in  Portugal. 
But  never  was  the  extraordinary  power  over  the  human 
mind,  possessed  by  the  Jesuitical  institutions,  more 
strongly  displayed  than  in  the  present  case.  To  a  man, 
the  young  Jesuits  adhered  to  their  order.  Neither  the 
love  of  their  kindred  nor  of  their  country,  neither  the 
entreaties  of  parents  and  friends,  nor  the  prospects  of 
wealth  and  emolument,  could  induce  them  to  stay  ;  so 
that,  finding  every  effort  in  vain,  Carvalho  at  length  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  the  severities  exercised  upon  their 
brethren,  and  caused  them  also  to  be  transported  to  the 
shores  of  Italy. 

The  resistance  exhibited  by  the  pope  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Portuguese  minister,  and  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Lisbon  was  ordered  to  quit  Portugal  in 
1760.  The  absolute  cause  assigned  for  his  dismissal 
by  the  Portuguese  court  was,  I  am  led  to  believe,  some 
ceremonial  offence  regarding  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro, 
the  king’s  brother,  with  his  niece,  afterwards  queen  of 
Portugal ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real 
cause  of  that  event  was  a  brief  published  by  the  pope 
in  1759,  in  favour  of  the  whole  body  of  Jesuits,  which 
Carvalho  declared  to  be  insulting  to  the  dignity  of  his 
master.  An  absolute  breach  now  occurred  between  the 
courts  of  Portugal  and  Rome ;  and  Carvalho  was  not 
a  minister  to  suffer  such  a  breach  to  take  place  with¬ 
out  carrying  on  the  war  with  a  spirit  of  determination 
which  was  almost  certain  to  give  him  the  advantage. 

He  formed  a  sort  of  council  of  ecclesiastics  and 
laymen,  at  the  house  of  the  patriarch,  by  whom  a 
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manifesto  was  drawn  up  aiming  directly  at  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  setting  forth  the  lawful, 
reasonable,  and  necessary  influence  of  the  church,  and 
repudiating  its  interference  in  secular  affairs.  Going 
even  still  further,  he  assailed  the  power  of  the  pope 
in  regard  to  church  government,  declaring  that  his  au¬ 
thority  was  merely  doctrinal,  and  extending  no  further. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  most  tremendous  blow,  and  seemed 
the  commencement  of  an  absolute  separation  between 
the  church  of  Portugal  and  that  of  Rome.  So  far  the 
conduct  of  Carvalho  had  been  prudent  and  consist¬ 
ent,  if  not  altogether  just ;  but,  not  contented  with 
these  efforts,  he  called  in  superstition  to  combat  super¬ 
stition,  and  set  up  miracles  to  counteract  the  miracles  of 
the  Jesuits. 

It  would  seem  that  John  Palafox,  bishop  of  Osma 
in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  decided  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits,  had  almost  as  great  success  in  the  art  of 
performing  miracles  as  Malagrida  himself ;  but,  while 
the  miracles  of  the  Portuguese  missionary  were  held  up 
to  scorn  by  the  Portuguese  minister  as  absurd  and  blas¬ 
phemous,  an  extract  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador’s 
despatch,  which  recounted  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
bishop  of  Osma,  was  published  by  the  authority  of  Car¬ 
valho,  and  is  said  to  have  given  him  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  Movements  also  were  taking  place  about  this 
time  in  France,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
that  kingdom  ;  and  it  might  be  on  this  account  that, 
in  the  disputes  between  the  French  and  English  courts, 
Carvalho  interposed  with  some  vigour  to  obtain  an  act 
of  justice  for  France.  The  ministers  of  that  country 
were  too  easily  led  into  the  belief,  however,  that  Por¬ 
tugal  might  be  induced  to  break  through  her  long  con¬ 
nection  with  England ;  and  when,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  the  well  known  treaty  between  France  and 
Spain,  called  the  family  compact,  was  concluded,  Por¬ 
tugal  was  invited  to  join  the  alliance  in  opposition  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  the  other  powers,  against  the 
interest  of  which  that  treaty  militated  most  materially. 
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At  that  period,  the  military  state  of  Portugal  had 
been  greatly  neglected.  It  is  said,  that  not  ten 
thousand  disciplined  men  could  be  mustered  in  all  the 
kingdom.  The  French  and  Spanish  ministers  were  press¬ 
ing  in  their  intreaties  and  persuasions ;  and,  while  they 
urged  Carvalho  to  accept  a  treaty  which  would  have  placed 
Portugal  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  her  two  neighbours, 
they  pointed  out,  it  would  seem,  the  difficulties  which  she 
would  find  in  sustaining  a  war.  Carvalho  had  already, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  insured  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  replied  firmly  and  boldly, 
as  became  his  character.  “The  king,  my  master,”  he 
said  to  the  French  and  the  Spanish  ministers,  “would 
sell  the  tiles  of  his  palace,  ere  he  submitted  to  such 
humiliating  conditions:”  and  seeing  that  war  was  in¬ 
evitable,  he  exerted  himself  with  his  usual  activity  to 
prepare  against  it. 

England  was  called  upon  for  her  promised  aid ; 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  some  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline  into  the  Portuguese  armies  ■  and  Pombal,  with 
bold  and  straightforward  good  sense,  made,  no  con¬ 
cealment  from  Great  Britain  of  the  military  state 
of  Portugal.  George  II.  was  distinctly  informed 
that  his  ally  in  the  peninsula  had  nothing  to  trust 
to  for  her  security  but  the  utter  desolation  of  her 
frontier  provinces.  Very  little  aid  was  granted  by 
England  to  Portugal ;  and  the  officer  who  was  sent 
over  to  command  her  armies  found  them  in  a  state 
which  provoked  his  laughter,  but  did  not  induce  him 
to  make  any  strenuous  efforts  to  ameliorate  it.  He 
returned  to  England,  having  given,  and  perhaps  suf¬ 
fered,  disappointment ;  and  Carvalho  called  to  his  aid 
the  count  de  la  Lippe,  a  German  general  of  considerable 
reputation  and  abilities,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
put  the  Portuguese  soldiers  upon  a  better  footing.  Before 
he  arrived,  Carvalho  had  increased  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  number  of  20,000 ;  some  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  officers  had  arrived  from  England  ;  and,  while 
Spain  delayed  in  making  the  projected  attack  upon 
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her  neighbour.  La  Lippe  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  put  the  frontier  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  a  system  into  the  army  as  would  enable  it  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

Ere  this  could  be  completed,  however,  the  Spanish 
forces  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  had  captured 
Miranda,  which  was  taken  in  May,  1762.  Braganza, 
Chaves,  and  some  minor  places  also  fell.  Almeida 
made  some  resistance,  but  capitulated  after  eight  days’ 
siege.  When  these  places  were  taken,  the  Spanish 
forces  were  in  a  somewhat  worse  situation  than  they 
were  before ;  for,  penetrating  into  the  wild  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  districts  of  Beira,  with  scarcely  any  road,  and 
neither  abundance  of  food  nor  water,  they  lost  more 
men  by  disease  than  all  the  forces  of  Portugal  would 
have  destroyed,  had  they  been  ready  to  encounter 
them  in  battle.  Such  a  step,  indeed,  was  impossible 
on  the  part  of  Portugal ;  but  still  activity  was  not 
wanting,  as  far  as  it  could  be  prudently  exerted,  in 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  forces.  La  Lippe  lost  no  op¬ 
portunity  which  presented  itself;  and,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  general  Burgoyne  and  colonel  Lee  surprised  and 
totally  defeated  two  considerable  bodies  of  Spaniards 
at  Valencia  de  Alcantara  and  Villa  Velha. 

Great  discouragement  spread,  in  consequence,  through 
the  troops  of  Spain ;  and  rains  of  extraordinary 
severity  setting  in,  destroyed  the  roads,  spread  disease 
through  the  armies,  and  shut  up  almost  every  avenue 
by  which  provisions  could  be  brought  to  the  forces. 
The  Spanish  army  retreated  before  disasters  which 
it  could  not  combat ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
peace  of  1763  removed  the  danger  of  Portugal. 
Carvalho  is  said  to  have  acted  ungratefully  towards 
Lippe,  and  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  rising  in¬ 
fluence.  The  fact  is  known  that,  when  his  services 
were  no  longer  required,  the  Portuguese  minister  dis¬ 
missed  him  with  honours  and  rewards ;  but  the  rest 
is  hypothetical,  and  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Al¬ 
though  the  previous  neglect  of  the  army  showed,  in 
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one  respect,  considerable  improvidence  on  the  part  of 
the  minister,  another  branch  of  the  service  had  been 
more  carefully  attended  to,  and,  during  the  war,  the 
Portuguese  navy  proved  itself  superior  to  that  of 
Spain.  Several  Spanish  ships  were  captured  by  Portu¬ 
guese  vessels  of  inferior  force ;  and  the  efforts  made 
during  that  short  war  to  improve  the  marine  enabled 
Carvalho  to  overawe  the  Algerine  corsairs,  who  had 
frequently  ravaged  the  coast  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  country  against  their  efforts. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever,  now  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  Car¬ 
valho,  who  had,  by  this  time,  been  created  count 
Oeyras;  and  amidst  a  number  of  reforms,  improvements, 
and  institutions  of  the  greatest  value,  we  of  course 
find  some  changes  that  were  absurd,  and  some  that  were 
injurious.  Sumptuary  laws,  having  for  their  object  to 
encourage  borne  manufacture,  were  issued  by  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  the  extraordinary  expedient  of  breaking  buttons 
of  aforeign  make  by  the  common  hangman  was  employed, 
we  may  well  believe,  without  much  effect.  Widows  were 
forbidden  to  marry  after  having  passed  the  age  of  fifty, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  conveying  their  property 
from  their  natural  heirs  to  young  adventurers.  Another 
measure,  bad  in  principle,  but  which,  we  are  informed, 
produced  no  evil  result,  was  the  monopoly  of  imported 
grain,  which  the  government  assumed  to  itself. 

By  extensive  calculations,  the  production  of  corn 
in  Portugal,  and  the  consumption  of  the  people,  was 
computed  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  minister 
to  judge  how  far  the  supply  fell  short  of  the  demand  ; 
and,  in  order  to  guard  the  corn  grower,  as  well  as 
to  ensure  the  nation,  against  scarcity,  he  took  the 
purchase  of  foreign  grain  upon  the  state,  accumulated 
that  which  was  imported  in  public  granaries,  and 
dispensed  it  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  people.  Care¬ 
ful  and  wise  regulations  were  established  to  insure 
the  merchant  who  brought  the  grain  to  Portugal 
a  fair  remuneration,  and  all  parties  were  contented. 
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This  act;  though  vicious  in  principle,  lost  its  practical 
evil  under  its  peculiar  circumstances  ;  but  another  act, 
affecting  the  same  subject,  was  equally  wrong,  theoreti¬ 
cally  and  practically.  The  whole  of  Portugal  did  not 
supply  sufficient  grain  for  its  consumption  ;  the  districts 
round  Lisbon,  occupied  in  the  more  productive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  vine,  scarcely  yielded  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
corn  to  supply  the  capital  during  a  few  months.  The 
want  of  roads  and  means  of  internal  communica¬ 
tion  prevented  a  larger  quantity  from  being  drawn 
from  the  corn  districts ;  and,  to  remedy  the  evil,  Car¬ 
valho  had  recourse  to  the  despotic  measure  of  peremp¬ 
torily  commanding  a  great  proportion  of  the  vines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  to  be  rooted  up,  and  the  land 
thus  left  vacant  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
corn. 

All  these  acts  were  more  or  less  unwise  ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  remark  how  strongly  they  were  contrasted  with 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  policy,  which  was  enlight¬ 
ened  in  a  very  great  degree,  especially  in  regard  to  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture.  The  monopoly  of  tobacco,  so  long 
held  by  the  crown,  was  removed,  and  the  most  beneficial 
effects  to  commerce  immediately  ensued.  The  minister 
established  an  annual  fair  at  Oeyras  ;  and  by  the  large 
sums  which^he  himself  spent  there,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  with  which  he  treated  all  persons  who 
flocked  thither,  rendered  it  for  the  time  one  of  the 
greatest  marts  in  Portugal.  He  caused,  also,  the  fa¬ 
mous  canal  to  be  cut  from  the  sea  to  that  place ;  and 
although  the  censurers  of  his  conduct  have  discovered 
in  these  acts  an  interested  motive,  inasmuch  as  a  part 
of  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged  to  himself,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  his  regulations  and  his 
example  gave  new  life  and  energy  to  the  trade  of  Por¬ 
tugal.  He  founded,  also,  a  public  school  of  commerce  in 
Lisbon,  which  was  speedily  frequented  by  a  great  number 
of  students.  Public  examinations  took  place  every  year, 
and,  I  believe,  on  those  occasions,  he  never  failed  to  be 
present,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the  nobility. 
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To  his  efforts,  too,  the  large  province  of  Alemtejo 
owed  entirely  the  revival  of  its  agricultural  prosperity ; 
and,  under  his  judicious  care,  the  population,  which 
had  been  extremely  thin,  was  very  greatly  increased. 
But  these  were  not  all  the  benefits  that  he  conferred 
on  Portugal,  both  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of 
which  country  were  in  a  state  of  lamentable  igno¬ 
rance.  He  instituted,  not  only  general  public  schools 
in  the  capital,  and  various  parts  of  the  country,  for 
the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life, 
but  he  provided,  as  far  as  his  means  would  allow, 
for  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  capital  itself  he  placed  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  institutions  of  the  kind.  A  part  of 
the  arsenal  was  assigned  as  a  place  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  artisans,  and  an  immense  number 
were  there  received,  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  arts  and 
trades,  and  supported  for  the  space  of  eight  years  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  great  university  of  Coimbra,  also,  the  faults 
and  neglect  of  which  he  had  himself  opportunities  of 
knowing,  came  likewise  under  his  reforming  hand. 
It  is  true  that,  in  regard  to  this  institution,  he  put 
forth  an  assertion  which  we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  was  well  founded,  namely,  that  it 
owed  the  state  of  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  to  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Jesuits.  In  all  probability  the 
cause  assigned  was  not  the  true  one ;  but  of  the  fact 
itself,  that  it  had  fallen  into  decay,  there  can  he  no 
doubt.  Ruling  the  king  absolutely,  as  he  now  did,  he 
easily  obtained  the  royal  authority  to  examine  into  and 
reform  the  institutions  of  that  university  ;  and,  under 
the  title  of  king’s  lieutenant,  he  proceeded  to  Coimbra, 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1772,  in  great  state,  and 
accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  the  nobility.  The 
examinations  which  he  then  instituted  terminated 
in  the  expulsion  of  a  number  of  the  professors,  in  a 
better  arrangement  and  abbreviation  of  the  vacations,  in 
a  very  important  reform  of  the  course  and  objects  of 
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study,  and  in  the  substitution  of  many  branches  of 
the  exact  sciences  for  the  wild  and  dreaming  specu¬ 
lations  of  scholastics.  Having  thus  secured  a  beneficial 
change  in  the  course  of  study  and  discipline  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  he  augmented  the  appointments  attached  to 
particular  professorships,  and,  both  by  pressing  invita¬ 
tions  and  the  prospect  of  honours  and  rewards,  he  in¬ 
duced  a  number  of  scientific  and  literary  men  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  Portugal. 

Such  were  some  of  Carvalho’s  efforts  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  amongst  the  Portuguese  people ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  applied  himself  with  noble  zeal  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  and  ameliorate  the  social  condition  of  many 
classes  of  his  master’s  subjects.  The  conventual  house 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Lisbon  became,  under  his  care,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hospital,  where  all  that  could  be  done  to  lighten 
the  miseries  of  sickness  and  distress  was  performed  as  far 
as  the  finances  of  the  state  permitted.  The  Jews,  and 
other  persons  differing  in  faith  from  the  great  body  of 
the  population,  were  protected  and  relieved,  at  least  in  a 
degree,  from  the  oppression  they  had  formerly  laboured 
under ;  and  the  minister  exerted  himself  vigorously  to 
put  an  end  to  an  invidious  distinction  which  was  not 
only  painful  in  itself,  but  produced  by  its  remote  effects 
a  most  injurious  result. 

All  converts  to  Christianity  from  any  other  religion 
received  in  Portugal  the  name  of  new  Christians, 
which  they  not  only  retained  themselves  through 
their  own  lives,  but  transmitted  for  ever  to  their 
children.  Neither  could  they  ever  shake  off  the  sus¬ 
picion  which  attached  to  this  appellation.  They  were 
regarded  by  the  inquisition,  and  by  society,  as  scarcely 
confirmed  in  their  faith.  They  were  watched,  doubted, 
and  examined,  and  their  slightest  words  often  miscon¬ 
strued,  and  made  the  subject  of  accusation  against  them. 
To  strike  at  the  root  of  such  a  system,  Carvalho  pub¬ 
lished  an  edict,  by  which  he  forbade  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  new  Christian,  declaring  that  all  persons  having 
once  been  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church 
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were  Christians,  without  distinction,  and  in  no  way  to  be 
regarded  as  different  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren. 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  wise  and  equitable  mea¬ 
sure  I  do  not  know  ;  but  another  act  of  Carvalho’s, 
founded  upon  similar  principles,  tended  greatly  to  relieve 
an  oppressed  and  suffering  part  of  the  population. 

At  that  time,  the  trade  in  slaves  was  in  its  full  and 
virulent  activity ;  and  it  was  held  in  Portugal  that 
the  child  of  a  slave  always  remained  a  slave,  so  that 
the  country  was  filled  with  a  servile  race  of  every 
shade  of  colour;  for  the  least  tint  of  the  dark  blood 
of  more  southern  lands,  brought  with  it  the  badge 
of  slavery.  Against  such  a  system  the  free  and  en¬ 
lightened  spirit  of  Carvalho  raised  itself  with  vigour; 
and  by  a  royal  edict  he  pronounced  that  every  child  born 
in  Portugal  was  free,  and  that  every  person  who  could 
prove  that  amongst  all  his  ancestors  was  one  free  woman 
immediately  recovered  his  liberty.  He  also  softened 
the  severe  laws  then  existing  in  regard  to  debtor  and 
creditor,  let  in  some  light  and  hope  upon  insolvent 
debtors,  and  gave  the  means  to  persons  who  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  property  to  recover  it  more  easily 
than  before. 

These  were  noble  acts,  and  by  these  he  well  de¬ 
served  the  fame  he  has  acquired.  Nor  was  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  transatlantic  dominions  of  Portugal 
less  wise.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  enter 
into  all  the  minute  regulations  which  he  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists, 
for  rendering  the  functions  of  the  government  in  Brazil 
regular  and  easy,  and  for  preventing  it  from  burdening 
or  oppressing  the  people.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  did 
make  such  regulations,  and  evidently  with  such  objects  ; 
but  he  also  exerted  himself  strenuously  and  vigorously 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  Brazil  and  the  missions, 
not  only  by  encouraging  those  branches  of  industry  that 
already  existed,  but  by  introducing  many  new  and  im¬ 
portant  objects  of  exertion  ;  and  he  himself  lived  to 
see  his  extensive  views  and  fine  efforts  crowned  with 
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As  yet,  in  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  notwithstanding  the  vast  advantages  of  the  soil  and 
the  climate,  the  regular  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
indigo,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  had  not  been  introduced,  and 
the  products  of  those  countries  had  been  nearly  confined 
to  the  stones  and  metals  dug  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  to  such  objects  as  wild  cotton,  materials  for  dying, 
&c.  which  were  produced  without  human  exertion.  * 
Carvalho,  however,  saw  the  infinite  benefit  of  promoting 
a  trade  in  those  objects  which  required  active  industry 
to  produce,  and  which  would  amply  repay  the  labour 
employed.  He  accordingly  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  articles  we  have  mentioned  in  Portu¬ 
guese  India;  but  carrying  his  views  still  farther,  and 
feeling  to  what  height  the  trade  would  reach  which  he 
thus  originated  in  a  distant  land,  he  built  immense  ma¬ 
gazines  and  warehouses  in  the  commercial  square  at 
Lisbon  for  the  reception  of  the  goods  imported. 

When,  in  1772,  ten  pounds  of  cotton  were  sent  over 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  plantations,  much  laughter 
was  occasioned  in  the  Portuguese  capital  by  the  disparity 
between  the  product  and  the  storehouses  appointed  to 
receive  it ;  but  Carvalho  lived  to  see  those  magazines 
filled ;  and  in  ]  S06’  new  warehouses  were  obliged  to 
be  sought  for  those  productions  which  he  was  the  first 
to  derive  from  Brazil.  At  the  same  time  he  freed  naviga¬ 
tion  from  many  of  the  fetters  which  had  bound  it  down 
almost  to  a  state  of  inactivity  under  former  ministers  ; 
and  he  established  in  Maranon,  Fernambuco,  and  Para 
commercial  companies,  which  greatly  favoured  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  industry  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  in¬ 
culcate.  The  latter  district  was  famous  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wild  cotton  ;  and,  now  that  it  was  encouraged 
as  an  article  of  trade,  thousands  of  hands  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  gathering  and  packing  it. 

From  the  period  of  the  earthquake  to  the  end  of  his 

*  I  find  it  stated  by  some  authors  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  in¬ 
troduced  before  the  time  of  Pombal  j  but  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  that 
assertion  as  erroneous. 
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political  career,  Pombal  was  engaged  in  reconstructing 
and  embellishing  the  capital  city :  but  the  buildings 
which  sprang  up  under  his  superintendance  have  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  ostentatiously  magnificent 
and  expensive.  A  number  of  splendid  public  edifices, 
however,  rose  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  arsenal,  which  af¬ 
forded  vast  accommodation,  not  alone  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  military  stores,  but  for  the  meeting  of  traders 
and  for  the  reception  of  their  goods.  Architectural 
beauty  was  considered  as  well  as  convenience ;  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  labours  in  embel¬ 
lishing  the  city,  by  erecting  a  magnificent  statue  of  the 
king,  his  master,  in  the  principal  public  square  of 
Lisbon.  One  of  the  four  medallions  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  contained  the  likeness  of  Pombal  himself ;  but, 
though  accused  by  many  writers  of  preposterous  vanity, 
this  is  the  principal  trait  of  the  kind  that  we  find 
recorded  against  him. 

The  minister  provided,  not  alone  for  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  city,  but  also  for  its  safety,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  instituting  a  body  of  men  for  the 
extinction  of  fire,  and  by  insuring  a  copious  supply 
of  water.  The  police  of  the  town  likewise  was  in¬ 
finitely  improved,  and  a  number  of  those  moral  evils 
which  had  sprung  from  the  great  calamity  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  were  corrected  by  wholesome  eeverity  in  some 
cases,  by  the  prevention  of  crime  in  others,  and  by  de¬ 
porting  to  the  shores  of  America  a  multitude  of  rogues 
and  vagabonds  which  had  thronged  the  streets  of  Lisbon, 
and  rendered  life  and  property  insecure.  To  him,  too, 
the  country  was  indebted  for  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  good  roads  ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  we  must  not  judge  the  exertions  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  by  what  was  not  done  so  much  as  by  what  was 
done. 

His  systematic  purpose  of  lowering  the  nobles  was 
still  pursued  with  unflinching  severity,  but  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  attacked  any  but  the  great  and  the  powerful. 
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Against  them  it  would  seem  that  he  exercised  a  degree 
of  harsh  and  unjust  rigour,  which  remains  as  a  stain 
upon  his  character.  He  was  too  great  and  too  power¬ 
ful  to  fear  them,  and,  consequently,  he  might  well 
have  spared ;  hut  he  had  found  it  necessary,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  to  sweep 
from  his  path  all  the  opponents  of  his  measures  which 
sprang  up  in  that  powerful  and  domineering  body. 
For  this  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  he  caused  it  to  be 
declared,  that  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  king  came 
under  the  imputation  of  high  treason,  and,  constructively, 
that  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  king’s  minister 
amounted  to  the  same  offence  :  but  he  pursued  the  same 
measures  against  the  nobles  after  he  had  rendered  them 
no  longer  formidable;  and  had  consequently  deprived 
himself  of  any  reasonable  excuse  for  persecuting  them. 
He  has  been  reproached  by  French  authors,  and  it  is 
singular  that  the  reproach  should  come  from  persons 
of  that  nation,  with  impeding  the  alliances  which  the 
nobles  laid  out  amongst  themselves  ;  but,  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  he  did  no  more  than  has  been  done  by  almost 
every  sovereign  of  France  ;  and,  indeed,  by  the  monarchs 
of  many  other  countries. 

His  rancour  against  the  Jesuits  never  ceased,  and  it 
was  destined,  before  the  close  of  his  career,  to  meet 
with  the  most  complete  gratification.  It  would  take 
too  long  a  time  to  enter  here  into  the  cause  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  to  inquire  into 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  many  charges  brought 
against  them,  and,  after  having  separated  the  falser 
part  of  the  accusation,  to  see  whether  there  was 
enough  left  to  justify  that  act  of  severity,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  another  still  more  deep  and  fatal 
to  the  society.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  clamour  and 
prejudice  were  as  busy  against  them  as  argument  and 
reason.  They  were  represented  as  excessively  wealthy, 
when  in  reality  they  were  poor :  many  of  the  other 
charges  were  probably  equally  unfounded,  and  many 
were  very  doubtful.  But  clamour  and  prejudice  are  at 
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all  times,  and  have  heen,  in  almost  all  states  of  society 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen,  two  of  the  most  potent 
engines  in  every  conflict  of  opinions.  Numbers  of  per¬ 
sons  came  over  to  the  views  of  Carvalho,  Choiseul,  and 
other  statesmen.  Catholic  Spain  itself  repudiated  the 
Jesuits,  Naples  also  rejected  them  altogether  from  its 
bosom,  and  even  Venice  and  the  empire  at  length  raised 
their  voices  to  demand  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

Clement  XIII.,  however,  continued  throughout  his 
life  to  give  them  his  firm  support,  and  nothing  that  could 
be  done  to  disgust  him  with  this  tenacity  had  the  slightest 
effect  in  shaking  his  resolution.  It  was  in  vain  that 
France  deprived  him  of  Avignon ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Naples  seized  upon  Benevento  ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
every  country  in  the  rest  of  Europe  vomited  forth  into 
the  papal  states  the  crowd  of  hungry,  impoverished, 
and  exiled  ecclesiastics,  which  they  cast  out  from  their 
own  bosom,  forfeiting  their  possessions  with  ravenous 
avidity,  and  hut  the  more  virulent  against  them  from 
disappointment  of  plunder  :  Clement  still  remained 
firmly  their  friend  ;  but  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and,  in  the  year  1 7 69,  his  death  left  the  papal  chair 
vacant. 

The  conclave  that  followed  was  even  more  full  of  in¬ 
trigues  than  a  conclave  usually  is,  and  it  has  heen  sup¬ 
posed,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  Ganganelli,  who 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  found  that  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  bull  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  was  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  attainment  of  the  tiara. 
Under  his  reign  at  length  appeared  the  famous  bull  by 
which  the  institution  of  Ignatius  Loyola  was  formally 
dissolved.  This  act  immediately  restored  a  complete 
and  good  understanding  between  Portugal  and  Rome. 
Carvalho  gave  way  to  indecent  expressions  of  joy ;  Lisbon 
was  illuminated,  and  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered 
up  in  every  church  of  the  kingdom.  A  nuncio,  indeed, 
had  been  already  received  in  the  Portuguese  capital,  and 
an  ambassador  had  been  sent  to  Rome ;  but  still  the 
authority  of  the  nuncio  was  very  much  circumscribed 
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by  the  minister.,  and  the  pope  gave  up  a  part  of  his 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  possession  of  the 
rest. 

The  close  of  Carvalho’s  career  was  marked  by  the 
commencement  of  a  new  war,  and  by  an  attack  upon 
his  life.  The  particulars  of  the  latter  event  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  at  large,  but  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  the  criminal,  a  Genoese,  of  the  name  of  Baptista 
Pele,  marks  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  character  of  the 
minister  whom  he  assailed.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
condemned  to  have  his  hands  struck  off,  and  then  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses ;  and  I  believe  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  fully  executed. 

The  war  which  occurred  affected  the  Brazilian 
territories  of  Portugal  more  than  her  possessions  in 
Europe,  though  at  one  period  it  seemed  likely  to 
communicate  itself  to  several  of  the  neighbouring 
powers.  The  Portuguese  in  America  had  for  a  long 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  encroaching  daily  upon 
the  dominions  of  Spain  ;  the  territory  of  the  holy 
Sacrament,  and  several  other  districts  were  still  dis¬ 
puted;  the  rio  Grande  had  been  passed  in  1770,  and 
Portuguese  outposts  had  been  established  on  the  Spanish 
bank  of  the  river.  Day  by  day,  in  short,  new  encroach¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  at  length  severe  and  formal 
.complaints  were  laid  by  the  king  of  Spain,  which  pro¬ 
ducing  little  effect,  war  began  in  America  between  the 
two  nations.  Carvalho  clung  to  the  English  for  sup¬ 
port  :  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  from  taking  a 
share  in  the  struggle,  he  courted  that  power  assiduously ; 
proposed  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  Paris,  for 
the  decision  of  the  existing  differences,  and  even  held 
out  the  prospect  of  a  marriage  between  the  prince  of 
Beira,  heir  to  the  Portuguese  throne,  and  madame 
Elizabeth  of  France. 

The  power  of  the  minister,  however,  was  now 
approaching  its  close ;  the  health  of  the  king  had 
been  declining  for  some  time,  and  towards  the  end  of 
1776  his  infirmities  greatly  increased.  The  daughter 
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of  the  monarch,  and  next  heir  to  the  throne  had  been 
married  to  Pedro,  her  uncle,  the  declared  enemy  of 
Pombal,  and  the  object  of  that  minister’s  hatred 
through  life,  so  that  he  had  little  chance  of  retaining 
his  influence  under  her  reign.  Surrounded  by  such 
circumstances,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Carvalho, 
who  had  by  this  time  been  created  marquis  of  Pombal*, 
and  ruled  with  the  most  absolute  sway  the  councils 
of  the  king,  proposed  to  his  royal  master,  to  abdicate 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  prince  of  Beira, 
which  would  have'  secured  to  the  minister  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Portugal  through  life.  Whether  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  connected  with  that  of  marrying  the  prince  to 
a  French  princess  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  measures 
taken  by  the  queen  during  the  last  illness  of  her  hus¬ 
band  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Carvalho.  He  had 
long  been  obnoxious,  it  would  seem,  to  that  princess, 
though  the  influence  which  his  wife  had  acquired  over 
her  had  been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  his  rise  to  power. 
She  now,  however,  did  all  that  she  could  to  shut  him 
out  from  the  presence  of  his  dying  sovereign  ;  so  that 
although  Pombal  still  ruled  the  country  with  despotic 
power,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  inducing  the  king  to 
perform  any  of  those  acts  which  might  have  secured  his 
minister’s  authority  after  his  death. 

That  event  took  place  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1777;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  young  queen, 
Pombal’ s  services  as  minister  were  necessarily  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  few  days.  The  queen-mother,  and  don 
Pedro,  however,  took  care  that  she  should  give 
Pombal  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  influence 
with  her  which  he  had  exercised  over  her  father  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  March  he  was  dismissed  from 
office  and  retired  to  his  estates  at  Pombal.  No  sooner 
was  he  removed,  than  the  pitiful  enmity  of  Pedro  and 
his  faction  broke  forth ;  the  medallion  of  his  bust 
which  ornamented  the  statue  of  Joseph,  was  torn  down; 
a  permission,  amounting  from  royal  lips  to  an  injunction, 

*  Created  count  Ceyras  in  1759,  marquis  of  Pombal,  1770. 
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■was  given  to  write  against  his  government;  and,  finally, 
a  judicial  investigation  of  his  conduct  was  instituted, 
especially  regarding  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Tavora. 

Pombal,  however,  knew  his  strong  ground,  and  to  all 
interrogatories,  he  replied,  that  he  had  acted  alone  by 
command  of  the  king.  This,  however,  did  not  shield  him 
from,  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  ;  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  for  crimes  not  recognised  by  any  law.  We  are 
told,  that  the  trial  of  Aveiro  and  the  Tavora  family  was 
particularly  dwelt  upon  in  the  proceedings  against 
Pombal,  and  that  they  were  declared  innocent,  while  he 
was  pronounced  guilty.  Not  having  the  records  of  the 
investigation  in  our  possession,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  certain  facts.  One  thing,  however,  is  known,  which 
is,  that  the  families  of  the  criminals  executed  in  1759 
received  no  benefit  whatsoever  from  any  favourable  re¬ 
vision  of  their  sentence;  the  decree  of  attainder  was  not 
annulled,  the  possessions  not  restored,  and  at  the  same 
time,  Pombal  himself  was  visited  by  no  punishment  in 
consequence  of  his  imputed  crimes.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  ordered  to  remain  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  court,  but  nothing  more  took  place  ;  and  the 
inference  that  we  must  deduce  is,  that  if  the  court  of 
Maria  did  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  and 
revise  the  sentence  of  the  criminals,  if  it  did  pronounce 
them  innocent,  and  him  guilty,  by  not  atoning  to  those 
it  declared  innocent,  and  punishing  him  that  it  declared 
guilty,  it  cast  a  suspicion  upon  its  equity,  which  ren¬ 
ders  its  sentence  of  no  value  in  a  historical  judgment 
of  the  events  of  the  times. 

Pombal  continued  to  live  on  his  fine  estates  for 
several  years  unmolested  by  any  farther  proceedings 
against  him.  The  toils  and  difficulties,  the  cares,  the 
anxieties,  the  thought,  the  exertion  that  he  had  used 
through  life,  the  very  violent  and  strong  passions 
which  agitated  him,  the  convulsions  of  ambition,  the 
paroxysms  of  hatred,  and  the  fever  of  revenge,  had  had 
little  or  no  effect  upon  his  frame  of  iron.  He  lived  for 
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five  years  after  his  dismissal  from  office,  and  died  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1782,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  devotion,  and 
he  showed  every  degree  of  reverence  towards  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  Anecdotes  indeed  are 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  became  superstitious 
and  fanatical,  casting  himself  frequently  at  the  feet  of 
the  bishop  of  Coimbra,  and  demanding  absolution  at 
his  hands.  But  if  we  were  to  trust  to  all  the  tales 
of  this  kind  that  are  told  of  every  eminent  person,  we 
should  compose  our  portrait  of  every  great  man  entirely 
of  the  faults  of  those  who  have  thought  fit  to  write 
about  him.  Pomhal  left  a  numerous  family,  whom  he 
had  taken  care  to  provide  for,  with  that  just  care  which 
every  minister  may  well  be  supposed  to  employ,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  fortunes  of  those  who  have 
natural  claims  upon*  him,  and  of  whose  talents  and 
qualifications  he  has  more  certain  knowledge  than  he 
can  in  general  acquire  regarding  the  abilities  of  others. 

One  of  his  French  biographers,  who  has  shown  the 
strongest  disposition  to  view  his  character  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  light,  declares,  almost  in  the  tone  of  a 
reproach,  that  he  left  behind  him  a  fortune  amounting 
to  about  12,000k  per  annum.  Pombal  certainly  set 
out  in  life  overwhelmed  with  indigence ;  and  if  in  the 
course  of  nearly  sixty  years,  by  the  utmost  exertions  of 
a  vast  and  powerful  mind,  by  the  devotion  of  his 
whole  time,  thoughts,  and  labours,  to  the  service  of  his 
country  ;  by  conferring  upon  that  country  vast  and 
extraordinary  benefits ;  by  increasing  her  commerce ;  by 
raising  up  her  agriculture  ;  by  providing  the  means  of 
internal  communication;  by  protecting  against  corsairs 
her  external  trade ;  by  raising  her  capital  from  the 
ashes  in  which  the  hand  of  Heaven  had  laid  it ;  by  in¬ 
creasing  individual  security,  and  guarding  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  innocent  against  the  vicious  ;  by 
laying  fruitful  seeds,  if  they  had  but  been  cultivated,  for 
promoting  the  general  education  of  the  people ;  by  re¬ 
moving  a  thousand  burdens  and  grievances  from  various 
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suffering  classes  of  the  population  ;  by  elevating  her  co¬ 
lonies  to  a  pitch  of  commercial  prosperity  which  could 
hardly  have  been  hoped  for  by  any  one  —  if  by  all  these 
acts,  Pombal  did  accumulate  for  himself  a  fortune 
somewhat  less  than  that  made  by  many  a  Portuguese 
merchant  of  his  own  and  of  our  days  ;  if  he  did  increase 
his  own  income  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  five 
hundred  compared  with  the  increase  which  he  effected 
in  the  revenue  of  the  state,  shall  we  wonder  ?  shall  we 
condemn  ? 

The  fortune  which  Pombal  left,  compared  with  that 
which  he  might  have  made,  is  trifling,  and  completely 
frees  him  from  the  charge  which  his  enemies  have 
brought  against  him,  of  having  in  all  his  acts  consulted 
nothing  but  his  own  self-interest.  The  whole  revenues 
of  Portugal  were  at  his  disposal :  he  ruled  the  country 
with  more  absolute  power  than  ever  any  of  its 
monarchs  had  ruled  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
seven  years’  uninterrupted  and  despotic  rule,  with  the 
possession  of  vast  official  salaries,  and  the  gift  of  two 
large  estates  from  the  king  for  the  magnificent  services 
he  had  rendered  during  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
and  in  the  rebuilding  of  Lisbon,  he  died  possessed  of 
a  fortune  of  twelve  thousand  a  year,  not  one  twentieth 
of  the  fortune  of  Mazarin. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  Pombal,  there  is  one  great 
charge  made  against  him  by  those  who  take  an  evil 
view  of  his  administration.  They  declare  that  he  acted 
without  any  fixed  principles  of  policy  ;  and  in  proof  of 
this  assertion  they  bring  forward  his  acts  in  regard  to 
the  various  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Portugal,  and  in 
regard  to  the  relations  of  that  kingdom  with  France  and 
England.  The  first  branch  of  the  charge  is,  substan¬ 
tially,  that  he  drove  forth,  persecuted,  and  maltreated 
the  Jesuits,  and  yet  showed  feelings  of  devotion  upon 
various  occasions;  that  he  at  one  time  circumscribed 
the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  at  another  gave  it 
greater  dignity  and  authority,  placing  his  own  brother 
at  the  head  thereof,  and  ascribing  ,.to  it  the  title  of 
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majesty ;  that  he  imprisoned  the  bishop  of  Coimbra 
for  prohibiting  certain  foreign  books  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  government,  and  yet,  at  an  after  period 
threw  himself  at  his  feet  and  demanded  absolution  at 
his  hands,  together  with  various  other  accusations  of  the 
same  kind. 

In  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  we  need  scarcely  point 
out  that  Pombal  might  be  a  very  religious  man  in¬ 
deed,  and  yet  no  friend  to  a  fraternity,  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  of  which  was  to  establish  an  empire  within  every 
other  empire,  and  to  bring  every  other  authority  in 
subjection  to  its  own.  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  looked 
upon  and  treated  the  Jesuits  as  a  political  and  not  as  a 
religious  body,  though  their  own  assumption  and  the 
protection  of  the  church  of  Rome  might  produce  the 
occasional  mingling  of  religious  subjects  with  the  general 
course  of  his  arguments  against  them.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  bishop  of  Coimbra.  That 
prelate  assumed  to  himself  an  authority  in  secular  matters 
which  Pombal  contended  could  alone  be  attributed  to  the 
crown  ;  and  he  punished  him  for  the  first  attempt  to  usurp 
such  power,  having  perhaps  good  reason  to  know  the 
encroaching  spirit  in  which  it  was  made.  The  punish¬ 
ment  might  be  harsh  and  severe,  as  was  his  character. 
But,  certainly,  that  man  is  more  deserving  of  admiration 
than  disapprobation  who  can  separate  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  priest  from  the  frailties  of  the  man,  and 
show  the  deepest  reverence  to  religion  and  its  ministers, 
even  in  the  person  of  one  whom  he  has  been  obliged  to 
punish  or  oppose  in  another  character. 

In  regard  to  his  proceedings  respecting  the  inqui¬ 
sition,  it  is  not  by  any  means  proved  that  any  change 
or  vacillation  of  conduct  whatsoever  took  place  in 
his  behaviour  towards  that  institution.  He  curtailed 
its  authority  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
he  left  its  authority  curtailed.  To  that  authority 
which  he  suffered  to  remain  in  its  hands,  he  certainly 
did  ascribe  greater  dignity — perhaps,  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  that  which  he  took  away  —  by  attributing 
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to  it  the  title  of  majesty.  But  its  sentences  still 
remained  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  king;  and, 
though  Malagrida  certainly  did  suffer  by  a  decree  of 
that  tribunal,  yet,  I  have  found  it  asserted,  that  he  was 
the  only  person  who  absolutely  perished  in  an  auto 
da  fe  during  the  ministry  of  Pombal.  A  number  of 
persons,  indeed,  were  executed  in  effigy  ;  but,  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  the  records  of  Portugal  at  that  day,  we 
shall  find,  that  almost  all  the  condemnations  of  the  in¬ 
quisition  under  the  administration  of  Pombal  were  not 
for  the  wild  and  visionary  crimes  which  that  tribunal 
was  permitted  to  take  cognisance  of  under  other  minis¬ 
ters,  but  for  real  and  substantial  delinquencies,  attributed 
to -the  judgment  of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  and  also, 
that  in  those  instances  where  errors  of  opinion  were 
involved  which  would  in  former  days  have  produced, 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  a  condemnation  to  the 
flames,  the  sentence  was  comparatively  mild.*  That 


*  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prisoners  who  appeared  to  be  in  the  inquisition 
at  the  time  of  what  may  be  considered  the  great  gaol  delivery  of  October, 
1765,  as  I  find  it  given,  together  with  the  sentences  upon  them,  in  an 
English  life  of  Pombal  published  in  1814,  which  contains  a  very  great  deal 
of  curious  information  regarding  the  life  of  that  minister;  though,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  text,  I  have  been  obliged  to  differ  with  the  author,  not  only 
with  regard  to  opinions,  but  with  regard  to  facts,  especially  respecting  the 
continuance  of  Pombal  in  office  after  the  death  of  Joseph  ;  and  his  having 
been  permitted  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace,  after  having  been 
dismissed  from  the  ministry. 

“  Men  who  did  not  abjure  their  offences. 

“  Francisco  Gonsalves  Lopez,  secular  priest  and  confessor;  for  crediting 
and  spreading  feigned  divine  gifts  in  a  certain  person  under  his  religious 
direction  and  confession.  —  Suspended  for  ever  as  a  confessor  and  exorcist, 
and  banished  for  five  years  to  Castro  Marino. 

“  Joaquim  Teixeira,  postilion  ;  for  assuming  the  authority  of  the  holy 
office  in  order  to  rob  a  person. — Whipping,  and  five  years’  slavery  in  the 
galleys. 

“  Emanuel  Antonio  Aranha,  alias  Francisco  Morreira  Bandeira,  a 
sharper  or  impostor;  for  pretending  to  be  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  holy 
office,  and  acting  as  such  in  behalf  of  that  tribunal,  without  licence  for  so 
doing.  — Whipping,  and  five  years’  banishment  to  Calsita,  with  a  saving  of 
right  to  the  injured  party  to  sue  for  losses  and  damages. 

“  Antonio  Joseph  Cesario  de  Azevedo  Coutenho,  peruke  maker;  for 
swearing  falsely  against  a  certain  person.  —Whipping,  five  years’  slavery 
in  the  galleys,  and  branding  as  a  false  evidence. 

“  Francisco  Lewis  Tavares,  friar  of  a  certain  order,  and  Francisco  de 
Santa  Theresa,  friar  of  a  certain  order;  for  giving  false  evidence  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  holy  office.  —Deprived  for  ever  of  certain  privileges,  with 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  their  orders  for  ten  years,  and  actual  slavery 
in  the  galleys  for  that  space  of  time,  and  afterwards  imprisonment  during 
pleasure,  in  the  cells  of  the  holy  office. 

"  Antonio  Leitao,  lay  brother  of  a  certain  order ;  for  the  same  offence.  — 
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Pombal  should  have  permitted  the  latter  class  of  crimes 
to  he  tried  at  all,  is  certainly  to  be  grieved  at ;  for  if 


Imprisonment  during  pleasure  in  the  cells  of  the  holy  office,  and  afterwards 
actual  slavery  in  the  galleys  for  life. 

“  Diego  Antonio  Xavier,  friar  of  a  certain  order ;  for  the  same  offence. 

—  The  same  punishments  as  the  two  preceding  the  last  mentioned. 

“  Men  who  did  abjure  their  offences. 

“  Francisco  Barboza,  alias  Pascoal  Mertins,  a  shepherd  ;  Francisco 
Leyte,  glover;  Miguel  Rodriguez  Curto,  husbandman;  John  de  Oliveira, 
or  Teixeira ;  Joseph  Fernandes,  a  soldier;  Vital  Perreira  Machado,  and 
Antonio  Joseph  Marquiz,  alias  Joseph  Ribeiro,  labourer;  all  for  bigamy. 
— All  these  sentenced  to  whipping,  and  five  years’  slavery  in  the  galleys. 

“  Antonio  da  Costa  Ramos,  for  bigamy ;  and  Francisco  Antonio  Pi¬ 
mentel,  or  Antonio  Joseph,  labourer;  for  the  same  offence.  —  These  two 
were  sentenced  to  whipping,  and  six  years’  slavery  in  the  galleys. 

“  Antonio  Francisco,  shepherd;  for  crimes  of  superstition.  —  Banish¬ 
ment  for  two  years  to  Castro  Marino. 

“  Benardo  Joseph  Loureyro,  labourer  ;  for  pretending  to  work  miracu¬ 
lous  cures  by  means  of  his  great  piety.— Whipping,  and  five  years’  slavery 
in  the  galleys. 

“  John  da  Costa  Dias,  for  holding  blasphemous  tenets,  and  seeking  to 
obtain  riches  by  superstitious  practices.  —  Banished  for  three  years  to  the 
bishopric  of  Vizeu. 

“Joseph  Antonio  da  Silva  Ferreira,  notary  public;  Bonaventura  de 
St.  Jago,  and  Anastasis  dos  Santos,  secular  priest;  for  speaking  ill  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  holy  office. —  Banished  for  five  years  to  Angola. 

“  Jacinta  Joseph  Coelho,  secular  priest,  an  officer  of  the  holy  office;  for 
speaking  ill  of  the  holy  office,  and  revealing  certain  proceedings  of  that 
tribunal.  —  Deprived  of  his  employment  in  the  holy  office,  and  banished  for 
seven  years  to  Angola. 

“  Bernardino  Joseph?de  Andrader,  bachelor  of  law  ;  for  scandalous  and 
sheretical  opinions,  not  paying  due  reverence  to  the  holy  sacrament,  and  for 
i  peaking  ill  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy  office. — Perpetual  imprisonment 
n  the  cells  of  the  holy  office. 

“  Emanuel  Ribeiro,  alias  d’Emanuel  Xavier,  alias  Sebastian  Xavier,  a 
clergyman  in  minor  orders,  sentenced  at  Coimbro,  at  an  act  of  faith  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1745,  for  having  said  mass  and  confessed  people  with¬ 
out  being  qualified  ;  for  not  complying  with  the  banishment  to  which  he 
was  then  condemned,  and  afterwards  for  being  guilty  of  the  same  offences. 

—  Stripped  of  his  religious  habit,  whipping,  and  ten  years’  slavery  in  the 
galleys. 

“  Gabriel  Nunes,  a  liver  by  his  wits  ;  for  crimes  of  Judaism.  —  Confisca¬ 
tion  of  his  effects,  with  imprisonment,  and  the  habit  of  ignominy  during 
pleasure. 

“  Daniel  Nunes,  for  the  same  offences.  —  His  punishment  the  same. 

“  Antonio  Francisco  Leyte,  secular  priest  and  confessor;  for  atheism. 

—  Imprisonment,  and  the  habit  of  ignominy  during  pleasure,  incapacitated 
for  any  kind  of  office,  suspended  for  ever  from  his  religious  functions,  and 
banished  to  the  city  of  Eroca,  out  of  which  he  is  not  to  go. 

“  Antonio  Carlos  Monteiro,  secular  priest  and  confessor  ;  for  atheism. — 
Imprisonment  and  habit  of  ignominy  during  pleasure,  with  suspension 
from  religious  functions. 

“  Women. 

“  Catharine  Marquez,  in  effigy,  having  died  in  confinement,  accused  of 
Judaism. 

“  Josepha  Theresa  Freire,  for  bigamy.  —  Banishment  for  three  years  to 
Guarda. 

“  Louiza  Francisca,  for  the  same  offence.  — Banishment  for  three  years 
to  Porto. 
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there  ever  was  a  minister  who  could  have  swept  away 
that  iniquitous  tribunal,  the  inquisition,  altogether,  it  was 
himself.  But  we  may  exact  too  much  even  from  men  of 
great  and  powerful  minds;  and  when  any  one  begins 
to  reform  evils,  we  are  but  too  much  inclined  to  expect 
that  he  should  reform  all. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Pombal  towards  England 
and  France,  no  one,  who  considers  the  state  of  Portugal, 
between  her  somewhat  covetous  and  greedy  friend.  Great 
Britain,  and  a  power  which  professed  to  seek  her  alliance, 
but  was  scarcely  less  grasping,  in  France,  can  doubt  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  country  to  ba¬ 
lance,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  one  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  other.  He  did  not  in  any  degree  break 
with  England ;  he  kept  up  with  a  nation,  which  had 
always  been  the  friend  of  Portugal,  and  had  on  many 
occasions  rendered  her  vast  services,  a  close  and  intimate 
alliance,  though  from  time  to  time  he  found  it  necessary 
to  show  that  other  countries  were  willing  to  give  their 
support  to  a  kingdom  which  might  not  be  able,  per¬ 
haps,  to  defend  itself,  but  which  could  hold  out  great 
advantages  to  those  friends  who  aided  it  in  a  moment 
of  difficulty. 

His  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  wine  company  of 


<c  Angelica'  Carvalho,  for  crimes  of  superstition,  and  pretending  that 
she  had  held  conversation  with  the  soul  of  a  certain  deceased  person. 
•—Banishment  for  three  years  to  Vizeu. 

“  Josepha  de  Jesus,  for  crimes  of  superstition.  —  Banishment  for  three 
years  to  Liria. 

“  Margaretta  Josepha,  for  disrespect  shown  to  the  image  of  a  saint. 
—  Banishment  for  three  years  to  Basto  Marini. 

“  Amadore  Marianna  IgnaciadeSt.  Miguel,  nun  of  a  certain  order;  for 
feigning  visions  and  revelations  for  spreading  and  writing  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines. —  Deprivation  of  privileges,  imprisonment  during  pleasure  in  the 
cells  of  the  holy  office,  and  afterwards  for  life  in  the  convent  of  Calvario. 

“  Aguimar  Nunes,  for  crimes  of  Judaism.  —  Imprisonment,  and  the 
habit  of  ignominy  for  life. 

“  Besides  those  aboVe  mentioned,  the  two  following  died  in  the  prison  of 
the  inquisition,  but  were  pronounced  innocent.  — Men  who  died  in  prison, 
but  were  judged  innocent,  and  brought  out  in  effigy. 

“  John  da  Cunha,  friar  of  the  order  of  barefooted  Carmelites  ;  accused 
of  having  conceived  ill  opinions  of  the  proceedings  of  the  holy  office. 

“  John  Perreira  da  Cunha,  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ;  accused  of 
having  been  guilty  of  idolatrous  crimes.” 
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Oporto  were,  indeed,  likely  to  be  injurious  to  British 
trade ;  but  rather  than  permanently  alienate  so  powerful 
a  supporter,  he  in  a  great  degree  modified  the  regu¬ 
lations  complained  of.  But  he  did  not  yield  more  than 
necessary  to  obviate  the  chance  of  a  rupture  with  his  great 
ally,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  tempted  by  France  any  further  than  was  required  to 
obtain  a  counterbalancing  influence  to  that  of  England. 
France,  indeed,  put  forth  claims  to  be  treated  in  all 
mercantile  points  on  the  same  footing  as  England,  and 
declared  that  Pombal  had  held  out  hopes  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  was  a  diplomatic  assumption  on  the  part  of  France  ; 
and  Pombal  at  once  and  pertinaciously  denied  that  he 
had  given  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  con¬ 
cession  would  be  made. 

As  a  ruler,  another  serious  accusation  is  brought 
against  him,  in  which  every  one  must  concur:  this  charge 
was  of  displaying  severity  of  the  darkest,  sternest,  and 
most  barbarous  character  in  his  proceedings  against  the 
high  nobility  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
virulence  and  vehemence  with  which  he  pursued  the 
objects  of  his  indignation  gave  an  air  of  truth  to  the 
insinuations  of  his  adversaries,  that  personal  enmities 
mingled  with  such  acts,  if  they  were  not  indeed  the 
source  from  which  they  sprang.  This  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  by  every  one ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  scourge  in  the  hands  of  Pombal 
had  been  sadly  required  by  the  high  nobles  of  his  country. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  find  that  on  opening  the  gates  of 
the  prisons  in  Portugal  800  prisoners  were  found 
wasting  away  their  existence  in  a  living  death,  most  of 
them  of  high  station  and  delicate  nurture,  but  who  had 
been  subject  to  every  privation  besides  that  of  liberty, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  was  dark  and  terrible  in¬ 
justice  committed.  All  these  men  loudly  proclaimed 
their  own  innocence,  and  rumour  and  hatred,  of  course, 
swelled  the  account  of  the  victims  of  Carvalho’s  tyranny, 
till  we  find  it  stated  that  4000  persons  perished  in 
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prison  during  his  administration,  besides  those  which 
were  liberated  after  his  fall.  Of  those  wTho  were  liber¬ 
ated,  many  had  been  in  prison  for  years,  and  against 
many  no  sentence  of  any  competent  court  was  awarded. 
That  any  number  of  men  should  be  in  prison  six  months 
without  having  been  tried  and  condemned,  is  a  disgrace 
to  any  minister  who  tolerates  the  act,  and  a  dark  foul 
spot  in  the  history  of  any  civilised  country. 

Pombal  set  out  in  life  an  ambitious  man.  He  strove 
for  power  ;  he  strove  for  distinction  ;  he  himself  entered 
into  the  high  class  of  nobility  which  he  had  depressed  ; 
he  married  his  children  into  the  first  families  of  the 
realm  ;  he  bestowed  high  offices  on  his  sons  ;  he  placed 
one  of  his  brothers  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  the 
marine,  and  he  raised  another  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 
All  this  he  did,  and  in  so  doing  was  perhaps  moved  by 
ambition  ;  but  it  would  be  very  happy  for  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  if  their  ministers  could  contrive  to 
ally  to  their  personal  ambition  so  many  qualities  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  state.  Nor  have  we  a  right  to  suppose  that 
his  proceeding  against  the  grandees  proceeded  solely 
from  envy,  because  he  ultimately  was  placed  by  the 
marquisate  of  Pombal  in  their  class,  and  sought  therein 
alliances  for  his  children. 

In  person  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  strikingly  hand¬ 
some,  gigantic  in  stature,  noble  and  graceful  in  demean¬ 
our,  polite  and  ceremonious  in  his  manners,  and  mild 
and  agreeable  in  his  conversation.  He  had  seen  much 
and  read  much  ;  so  that  his  society,  whenever  he  pleased 
to  render  it  so,  was  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
He  was  active  and  indefatigable  in  business ;  keen,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  shrewd  in  his  negotiations  ;  but  he  knew, 
even  as  well  as  Mazarin,  how  to  make  use  of  procrastin¬ 
ation  and  evasion  when  any  unreasonable  proposal  was 
pressed  upon  him,  in  order  to  delay  a  decision  which 
would  naturally  be  offensive,  till  circumstances  had 
changed,  and  enabled  him  to  do  so  with  less  risk. 
Those  countries  which  were  not  successful  in  their  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  him,  have  accused  him  of  every  sort  of 
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insincerity  and  faithlessness.  The  high  nobility  and 
the  Jesuits  laid  every  crime  to  his  charge,  but  the 
merchants  of  his  native  country  justly  revere  his 
name,  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  Portugal,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  struggles  and  contentions,  is  reaping  still  vast 
benefits  from  the  government  of  one  whom  even  his 
enemies  allowed  to  be  unrivalled  as  an  administrator.* 


*  I  find  it  asserted  that  Pombal  would  not  permit  the  foreign  post  to 
arrive  more  than  once  a  week  in  Portugal,  and  that  he  forbade  any  public 
journal  to  be  published  in  the  Portuguese  capital.  These  assertions  re¬ 
quire  proof  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  procure,  especially 
as  they  are  totally  opposed  to  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct ;  he  not  only 
having  tolerated,  but  encouraged,  the  publication  and  translation  of  every 
foreign  work,  without  any  consideration  whatsoever  of  the  course  of 
politics  which  it  advocated.  Most  of  the  acts  of  Pombal,  however,  remain 
enveloped  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity,  which  he  seems  rather  to  have 
courted  than  otherwise  j  probably  feeling  certain  that  a  time  would  come 
when  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  entrench  himself  behind  the  royal 
authority,  and  to  cast  upon  the  king  the  responsibility  of  his  measures'.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  more  contradictory  statements  in  regard  to 
facts,  than  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  whole  conduct  of  Pom¬ 
bal,  and  even  respecting  the  events  that  followed  his  fall.  Some  writers 
positively  and  distinctly  assert  that  the  family  of  Tavora  were  restored  to 
all  their  honours  and  estates,  while  others  as  confidently  declare  that  no 
such  restitution  was  ever  made.  This  is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  con¬ 
tradictory  statements. 
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JOSEPH  MONINO*,  COUNT  OF  FLORIDA 
BLANCA. 

BOEN  1730,  DIED  1808.  . 


Joseph  Monino,  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  was  born  at 
the  small  village  of  Helin,  in  Murcia,  of  respectable 
parents  in  the  middle  class  of  life.  His  father  was  a 
notary,  and  it  would  seem,  a  man  of  sound  and  clear 
judgment,  and  irreproachable  conduct.  Though  by  no 
means  rich,  he  bestowed  upon  his  son  a  careful  and  ex¬ 
tended  education  ;  and  after  having  maintained  him  for 
some  time  at  the  college  of  the  capital  of  his  native 
province,  he  sent  him  to  Salamanca,  where  he  applied, 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  law.  His  pro¬ 
gress  at  the  university  was,  we  are  told,  distinguished, 
his  application  indefatigable,  and  his  talents  remarked, 
even  at  that  period. 

On  his  return  to  Murcia,  no  opening  presented  itself, 
and  for  several  years  he  followed  the  profession  of  his 
father  as  a  mere  notary.  He  attracted  the  attention, 
however,  it  would  seem,  of  some  persons  who  enabled 
him  to  commence  his  career  as  an  advocate,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  pleading.  Amongst  others  who 
took  especial  notice  of  him,  and  became  convinced  that 
he  possessed  qualities  of  a  very  high  order,  was  a  ca¬ 
tholic  priest  of  the  name  of  Patrick  Curtis,  who  was  then 
domestic  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Ossuna.  Curtis,  it 
would  seem,  introduced  the  young  advocate  to  that 
powerful  race,  who  found  the  expectations  which  the 
chaplain  had  raised  in  his  favour  more  than  verified. 

*  French  writers  mention  him  under  the  name  of  Francis  Anthony 
Moiiino ;  but  I  have  followed  the  account  of  Coxe,  as  the  only  Spanish  his¬ 
tory  I  have  of  that  period  does  not  mention  his  Christian  name. 
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He  continued  for  some  time  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
gaining  daily  some  increase  of  reputation,  till  at  length 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  interest,  we  are  told,  of  the 
Ossuna  family,  to  the  lucrative  post  of  one  of  the  fiscals 
of  the  council  of  Castile.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  also  obtained  several  offices  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  he  himself  alludes  to  some  political  trans¬ 
actions  in  which  he  took  part  about  the  same  time ;  but 
this  was  the  first  office  in  which  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government. 

His  next  step,  and  the  particulars  connected  with  it, 
are  amongst  the  most  obscure  parts  of  his  history.  By 
some,  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  fierce 
and  fiery  Aranda ;  by  others,  that  he  gained  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  Squillaci  ;  while  others  again  say,  that  he 
was  protected  from  the  first  by  Grimaldi.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  suddenly  appointed 
ambassador  to  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Cle¬ 
ment  XIV.  Circumstanced  as  Spain  was  at  that  time, 
this  embassy  was  one  of  the  most  important  diplomatic 
stations  that  could  have  been  conferred,  and  in  that 
delicate  employment,  the  new  minister  distinguished  him¬ 
self  greatly,  conducting  his  negotiations  with  the  wily 
court  of  Rome,  with  equal  skill  and  gentleness,  main¬ 
taining  a  great  degree  of  harmony  between  the  pontiff  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  strong  and  severe 
measures  which  Aranda  had  taken  for  the  suppression 
of  the  usurped  privileges  of  the  inquisition,  and  for 
limiting  in  every  respect  the  power  of  the  papal  nuncio 
in  Spain. 

These  were  delicate  and  difficult  transactions  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  pontiff,  who  saw  himself  shorn  of  a 
great  part  of  his  power  and  influence  in  that  country, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  strong-holds  of 
Catholicism.  But,  nevertheless,  Monino,  aided  indeed  by 
the  prudent  and  complying  temper  of  Clement,  smoothed 
all  difficulties,  and  allayed  all  irritation.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  Clement  was  removed  by  death  ;  and  in  the  year 
1775,  the^conclave  assembled,  which  elected  Pius  VI. 
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Every  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Jesuits  to 
raise  to  the  papal  throne  one  of  the  cardinals  favour¬ 
able  to  that  body  ;  but  Spain  was  at  this  time  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  order  of  Jesus.  Portugal  under  Pombal 
hesitated  at  no  measures  against  them,  and  Monino, 
with  calm  and  quiet  skill,  and  considerable  decision  of 
character,  conducted  his  negotiations  with  the  sacred 
college  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  essentially 
to  the  elevation  of  Pius  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

He  was  still  exercising  his  functions  as  ambassador 
to  the  holy  see,  and  expecting,  we  have  every  reason 
to 'believe,  no  preferment  of  any  kind,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  received  a  summons  to  return  to  Madrid  and  to 
assume  the  higher  and  more  important  post  of  minister. 
This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  retirement  of 
Grimaldi,  whose  timid  and  gentle  mind  was  unable  to 
struggle  with  all  the  difficulties  which  must  ever  sur¬ 
round  a  Spanish  minister.  He  had  been  constantly  op¬ 
posed  in  the  council  by  Aranda  ;  but  during  the  period 
of  that  minister’s  continuance  in  office  he  had  remained, 
in  hopes  of  ultimately  terminating  the  struggle  by  sup¬ 
planting  his  great  and  more  decided  rival,  whose  harsh 
rudeness,  even  towards  the  king  himself*,  andfrequently 
expressed  determination  to  resign,  Grimaldi  well  knew 
must  ultimately  lead  to  his  dismissal. 

Charles  at  length  accepted  the  resignation  of  Aranda, 
but  appointed  him,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  post 
of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  Grimaldi, 
however,  soon  found  that  the  influence  of  his  rival’s 
powerful  mind  and  numerous  partisans  was  not  extin- 

*  Coxe  gives  a  curious  anecdote  of  Aranda’s  bold  impudence,  derived 
from  the  information  of  a  person  who  received  it  from  Aranda  himself. 
It  is  to  the  following  effect  In  the  altercations  of  the  cabinet,  which 
marked  the  latter  period  of  his  career,  an  anecdote  has  been  preserved, 
which  displays  the  independent  and  intemperate  spirit  of  the  minister, 
and  still  more  the  good  nature  and  forbearance  of  the  monarch.  As  he 
was  urging  some  of  his  reforms  with  his  characteristic  perseverance,  the 
king,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  check  him,  exclaimed,  ‘  Count  d’ Aranda, 
you  are  more  obstinate  than  an  Arragonese  mule  !’  ‘  Please  your  majesty/ 
rejoined  the  count,  4  I  know  one  more  obstinate.’  To  the  question,  ‘Who  ?* 
he  added,  4  His  sacred  majesty  don  Carlos  the  third  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.’  The  king  smiled  at  the  sally,  dismissed  him  with  his  usual  com¬ 
placency,  and  was  accustomed  to  relate  the  anecdote  with  apparent  satis¬ 
faction.” 
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guished  by  bis  retirement  from  the  cabinet  and  from 
the  kingdom.  Various  additional  annoyances  came  to 
increase  the  weight  of  those  that  he  had  formerly  borne, 
and  after  several  efforts  he  also  obtained  permission  to 
resign,  and  the  honourable  distinction  of  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  name  his  successor.  This  distinction,  how¬ 
ever,  caused  him  a  temporary  embarrassment ;  for,  on 
casting  his  eyes  round,  he  saw  no  one  in  Madrid  in 
whom  he  could  conscientiously  repose  the  power  which 
was  intrusted  to  him. 

At  length,  however,  his  chief  secretary,named  Del  Cam- 
po,  called  to  his  recollection  don  Joseph  Monino,  who  had 
been  lately  created,  for  his  services  at  Rome,  count  of  Flo¬ 
rida  Blanca.  The  talents  of  the  person  so  recommended 
were  beyond  all  doubt ;  his  uprightness  and  good  in¬ 
tentions  were  also  well  known.  His  mild  and  pleasing 
manners,  with  a  certain  native  dignity  which  pervaded 
all  his  actions,  were  well  calculated  to  please  the  mo¬ 
narch.  His  being  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  sprung 
from  the  middle  classes  of  the  people,  was  likely  to  re¬ 
commend  him  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  Grimaldi 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  naming  him  to  the  king.*  The 
nomination  was  at  once  accepted.  Florida  Blanca’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reconciliation  which 
he  had  effected  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid, 
after  the  disputes  regarding  Parma,  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  kingj  and  perhaps  it  might  also  be  a  great 
advantage  in  Charles’s  eyes  that  he  entered  upon  the 
ministry  free  from  all  those  party  feelings  and  con¬ 
nexions  which  had  so  lamentably  distracted  the  Spanish 
cabinet  during  the  administrations  of  Grimaldi,  Squillaci, 
and  Aranda.  As  wfe  have  said,  Florida  Blanca  was  not  a 
little  surprised  by  the  news  of  his  elevation  ;  but  setting 
out  from  Rome  as  soon  as  possible,  he  proceeded  rapidly 

*  The  French  account  which  represents  Florida  Blanca  as  succeeding 
Squillaci  is  quite  erroneous.  The  tumult  in  Madrid,  which  produced  (he 
dismissal  of  that  minister,  his  dismissal  from  office  itself,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  don  Michael  Musquiz  to  the  administration  of  the  finance,  took 
place  nearly  a  year  before  the  recall  of  Florida  Blanca  from  Home,  the 
dismissal  of  Squillaci  having  occurred  in  March,  1776,  and  the  resignation 
of  Grimaldi  taking  place  in  1777. 
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to  Madrid,  where  Grimaldi  still  continued  exercising  the 
functions  of  his  office  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 
He  took  much  pains  to  initiate  Florida  Blanca  into  the 
official  routine  of  his  new  station,  and  joyfully  resigned 
into  his  hands,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1777,  that 
power,  the  weight  of  which  had  oppressed  him. 

Florida  Blanca  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at 
a  time,  indeed,  of  great  difficulty,  but  at  a  time  also 
when  a  number  of  the  most  beneficial  changes  were 
upon  the  very  eve  of  taking  place,  which  had  the 
effect  of  giving  a  splendour  to  the  very  opening  of  his 
ministry,  and  to  facilitate  all  his  operations  from  the 
commencement.  The  encroachments  of  Portugal  upon 
the  South  American  territories  of  Spain  had  already 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  a  considerable  Spanish  fleet  and  army  had  been 
sent  out  to  repel  aggression  and  to  make  reprisals.  At 
the  same  time,  immense  preparations  were  carried  on  in 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Portugal  itself;  so 
that  war,  of  the  most  pertinacious  kind,  appeared  in¬ 
evitable,  not  alone  in  remote  colonies,  hut  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  peninsula. 

Pombal,  pursuing  his  schemes  with  a  determination 
and  vehemence  which  characterised  him,  offered  a  for¬ 
midable  opponent,  endowed  with  experience,  skill,  and 
habits  of  business,  to  a  young  minister  just  entering 
upon  office.  But  scarcely  had  the  appointment  of 
Florida  Blanca  taken  place,  when  the  death  of  Joseph, 
king  of  Portugal,  took  away  from  the  great  Portuguese 
minister  every  support  that  he  possessed  at  the  court, 
and  his  fall  was  immediately  succeeded  by  negotiations 
between  Madrid  and  Lisbon  for  the  renewal  of  peace, 
and  a  final  settlement  of  the  differences  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  These  negotiations  were 
commenced  by  a  proposal,  on  the  part  of  don  Ignatius 
de  Souza,  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  seized  by  Florida  Blanca,  who  made  but  one 
condition  ere  he  proceeded  to  treat,  which  was  that 
the  whole  transaction  might  take  place  without  the  in- 
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tervention  of  mediators.  This  was  readily  assented  to 
by  the  Portuguese  minister,  who  probably  had  as  bad 
an  opinion  of  the  friendly  offices  of  other  countries  as 
Florida  Blanca  himself. 

The  proceedings  then  went'  on  rapidly,  and  mes¬ 
sengers  were  at  once  sent  out  to  suspend  all  hostile 
operations  in  South  America ;  hut  they  arrived  too  late 
to  effect  that  object,  Spain  having  already  gained  con¬ 
siderable  advantages,  which,  of  course,  tended  to  make 
the  terms  agreed  upon  more  favourable  to  her.  Such 
was  the  first  negotiation  which  was  undertaken  by  Flo¬ 
rida  Blanca  as  minister  ;  and  he  showed  therein  all 
the  same  calm,  prudent,  and  just  discrimination  which 
distinguished  his  ministry  in  various  other  respects. 
The  conferences  were  carried  on  in  Spain,  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  of  peace  was  very  shortly  arranged, 
containing  many  important  definitions  and  concessions 
in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  territories  in  South  America.  Spain,  indeed, 
made  some  sacrifices ;  but  she  yet  retained  great  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  amongst  which  one  of  the  most  important  was 
the  accurate  ascertainment  of  boundaries,  in  regard  to 
which  constant  contentions  had  previously  taken  place. 

The  means  were  now  prepared  for  bringing  about  a 
restoration  of  that  amity  and  close  connexion  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  which  had  almost  entirely  ceased 
during  the  vehement  administration  of  Pombal  in  the 
latter  country.  These  means  Florida  Blanca  did  not 
cease  to  cultivate,  and  he  received  every  facility  from 
the  ascendency  which  the  queen-mother  of  Portugal,  the 
sister  of  the  reigning  king  of  Spain,  possessed  in  the 
counsels  of  her  daughter.  She  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Spanish  court  very  shortly  after  the  appointment  of 
Florida  Blanca ;  and  by  his  skill  a  treaty  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  at  the  Pardo,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1778,  by  which  a  sort  of  family  compact  was  entered 
into  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  respective  territories  of  the  two  countries  in 
Europe  and  America  were  mutually  guaranteed,  and 
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the  preliminary  treaty  of  1777  was  confirmed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  limits.  Neither  of  the  two  contracting 
powers  was  to  engage  in  any  war  or  alliance  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other.  Neutrality  was  to  be  observed 
by  the  one  if  the  other  entered  into  war  with  a  foreign 
state,  except  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  territories 
of  one  of  the  confederates  ;  under  which  circumstances 
provision  was  made  for  mutual  defence,  with  a  clause 
to  save  the  inviolability  of  existing  treaties  with  other 
powers.  A  commercial  treaty  was  at  the  same  time 
entered  into,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  part  of  this 
treaty  was  devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  two  nations.  Each  country  therein  as¬ 
sured  to  the  other  an  equality  of  privileges  with  the 
most  favoured  nations ;  and  it  was  further  determined 
that  the  favourable  regulations  affecting  the  subjects  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  made  in  the  reign  of  Sebastian, 
should  be  revived  and  immediately  put  in  force.  Two 
islands  were  ceded  by  Portugal  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  order  that  Spain  might  carry  on  the  nefarious  trade 
in  slaves  with  greater  facility ;  and  a  number  of  other 
points,  regarding  the  internal  communications  of  the 
two  countries,  and  their  mutual  co-operation  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  cases  of  necessity,  filled  up  the  rest  of  the 
treaty. 

This  important  negotiation  and  its  success  gained 
for  Florida  Blanca,  as  it  well  deserved,  the  highest 
credit  with  his  own  court ;  and  Charles,  as  a  token  of 
his  esteem  for  his  new  minister,  offered  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  III.,  which  he  with  mo¬ 
dest  pertinacity  declined. 

His  ministry,  however,  was  by  no  means  destined  to 
retain  the  same  pacific  character  with  which  it  set  out ; 
and  it  very  soon  appeared  that  a  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  was  inevitable,  if  the  latter  country 
adhered  to  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  pursued 
by  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain,  with  very  few  inter¬ 
ruptions.  The  minister  was,  in  the  first  instance,  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed  to  a  breach  with  England,  or  to  aid 
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France  in  her  efforts  to  support  the  American  insur¬ 
gents  in  their  struggles  for  independence.  Never  losing 
sight  of  the  position  of  the  South  American  colonies  of 
Spain,  he  declared  that  he  looked  upon  the  independence 
of  America  as  a  state  which  would  be  no  less  detrimental 
to  Spain  than  to  Great  Britain  herself.  The  French, 
however,  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Spain,  and  drew  Charles  III.  into  a  nego¬ 
tiation  as  arbiter  between  France  and  England,  in  which 
the  Bourbon  prince’s  natural  partiality  for  the  former 
country  led  him  on,  step  by  step,  to  support  her  in  her 
demands. 

Before  he  finally  broke  off  the  negotiation  as  a  me¬ 
diator,  Charles  had  undoubtedly  determined  upon  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  afterwards  followed.  He  had 
increased  his  naval  and  military  establishment ;  he 
had,  as  far  as  possible,  prepared  every  thing  in  order 
to  give  support  to  France ;  and  at  length,  even  before 
the  refusal  of  the  terms  which  he  proposed  to  England 
wras  known  at  Madrid,  his  minister  at  the  court  of 
London  had  received  orders  to  quit  it  abruptly,  without 
the  ordinary  form  of  taking  leave.  In  this  case,  the 
conduct  of  Charles  and  of  his  minister  was  certainly 
disingenuous ;  for  Florida  Blanca  himself  acknowledges 
that  during  the  course  of  the  whole  negotiations,  which 
extended  over  a  year,  Spain,  while  pretending  to  act 
merely  as  a  mediator,  and  giving  England  every  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  had  no  collusion  whatever  with  France, 
was  carrying  on,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  prepara¬ 
tions,  under  his  own  directions,  which  enabled  her  to 
take  a  vigorous  part  in  behalf  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  results  which  Florida  Blanca 
had  expected  from  the  treaty  between  Portugal  and  Spain 
had  taken  place.  Previous  to  that  treaty,  the  most 
immense  and  extraordinary  system  of  smuggling  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  both  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  under  their  name,  by  which  the  trade 
of  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Spanish  America  had  been 
almost  annihilated.  No  sooner,  however,  was  that 
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treaty  concluded,  than  this  contraband  trade  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  acquisition,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  those 
districts  in  which  it  had  been  principally  conducted.  In 
a  very  short  time,  the  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  Spain  herself  immediately  felt,  in  the 
increase  of  her  revenues,  the  advantages  thus  obtained. 
The  sinews  of  war  were  thus  afforded  to  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  the  activity  and  energy  of  Florida  Blanca 
soon  prepared  means  such  as  Spain  had  seldom  witnessed 
for  carrying  on  hostilities  with  effect. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Spanish  minister,  with 
not  very  generous  feelings,  looked  to  the  embarrassed 
state  of  England,  with  the  ordinary  expectation  of  ob¬ 
taining  some  advantages  as  the  purchase  even  of  neu¬ 
trality.  A  hint  was  given  to  the  British  ministry,  that 
if  Great  Britain  would  give  up  Gibraltar,  Spain  might 
be  induced  to  take  no  part  against  her.  England,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  wise  and  too  confident  to  consent,  and  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  suggestion. 

In  the  mean  time,  with  foresight,  labour,  and  ener¬ 
getic  activity,  Florida  Blanca  carried  his  negotiations 
into  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  With  various 
Indian  princes  a  communication  had  already  been 
established  under  the  administration  of  Grimaldi,  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  British  power  in  the  East ; 
and  Florida  Blanca  now  continued  eagerly  to  treat  with 
Hyder  Ally ;  the  effect  of  which  negotiations  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  ere  long.  From  the  extreme  south  he  turned  to 
the  extreme  north,  and  threw  out  various  suggestions 
calculated  to  destroy  the  good  understanding  which  had 
previously  existed  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
St.  Petersburgh.  He  succeeded  so  far  with  the  empress 
that  he  obtained,  in  the  end,  that  famous  result  known 
by  the  name  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and  in  the  mean 
time  engaged  her  to  suspend  her  operations  against  the 
empire,  and  to  mediate  a  peace,  which  enabled  France 
to  employ  her  undivided  forces  against  Great  Britain. 

With  Prussia  and  with  Vienna  also  he  treated,  and  al¬ 
though  the  ostensible  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  was 
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on  the  part  of  France,  far  greater  evils  were  rendered  to 
this  country,  and  far  more  dangerous  steps  taken  against 
her  by  Florida  Blanca,  than  by  all  the  ministers  of  the 
court  of  Versailles.  While  thus  employed  in  making 
great  efforts  for  the  cause  of  the  allies  in  general,  he 
did  not  neglect  to  pursue  eagerly  every  means  that 
could  render  war  with  England  beneficial  to  Spain. 
In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  during  preceding  hostilities, 
England  had  continued  to  hold  Gibraltar  with  a  strong 
and  tenacious  hand,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  hope  of  recovering  that  important  fortress  had, 
on  various  occasions,  been  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
with  Spain  to  take  part  with  our  enemies  against  us. 

Hoping  to  signalise  his  administration  by  an  event  so 
gratifying  to  every  Spaniard,  as  the  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
Florida  Blanca,  while  employing  all  his  energies  to  in¬ 
crease  the  friends  and  diminish  the  enemies  of  France, 
neglected  nothing  which  could  ensure  the  success  of  his 
efforts  against  that  city;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
no  one  who  had  preceded  him  ever  displayed  so  much 
forethought,  care,  and  activity,  in  attempting  that 
object.  Spain  still  possessed  several  posts  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  any  assault  made  upon  these  by  native 
powers  would,  of  course,  have  interrupted  or  impeded 
the  Spanish  efforts  against  Gibraltar.  An  attack  of  that 
kind  had  very  lately  been  made  by  the  king  of  Morocco 
upon  the  fortress  of  Melilla ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
England  might  endeavour,  in  case  of  a  breach  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  to  rouse  the  Barbary  states 
against  the  Spaniards. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  success  from  attending  such 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English,  Florida  Blanca,  before 
war  was  declared,  carried  on  a  long  and  skilful  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  who  sent  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish 
minister.  The  exertions  of  Florida  Blanca  were  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  was  not  only  induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  remain  at  peace  and  amity 
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with  Spain,  to  open  his  ports  to  Spanish  vessels,  and  to 
show  every  favour  to  that  country,  but  also  deposited  a 
part  of  his  treasure  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  as  a  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage¬ 
ments. 

The  conclusion  of  all  these  arrangements  left  Spain 
in  the  most  favourable  situation  for  undertaking  a 
war  in  which  she  had  ever  been  placed.  Her  adversary 
was  already  engaged  with  numerous  and  powerful  ene¬ 
mies,  with  scarcely  one  friend  amongst  the  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  at  war  with  her  own  colonies  in  America,  and 
having  to  defend,  in  India,  an  immense  and  difficult 
tract  of  country  against  the  efforts  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  assailants.  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  was  at  peace 
with  every  other  power  in  Europe.  Her  territories 
in  America  were  secured  from  attack  on  the  side  of 
Brazil  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal.  Her  operations 
against  Gibraltar  were  facilitated  by  her  treaties  with 
the  Barbary  princes ;  and  while  the  other  maritime 
states  of  Europe  were  bound  to  maintain  a  neutrality  in 
the  struggle  that  was  about  to  take  place  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  enemies,  the  forces  of  France  and  Spain 
were  united,  and  the  revolt  of  America  afforded  a  strong 
and  important  diversion  to  weaken  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain  in  Europe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  forty  sail  of  the 
line  ready  to  put  to  sea,  with  an  army  in  a  high  state 
of  preparation,  and  with  considerable  treasures  brought 
from  the  New  World  with  much  greater  facility  since 
the’connexion  with  Portugal,  Spain  entered  upon  the  war, 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  uniting  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cadiz,  sailed  towards  the  British  Channel, 
with  a  force  of  sixty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  exclusive  of 
frigates.  The  intention  of  the  allies  was  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  English  coast,  and  fifty  thousand  men 
had  been  collected  on  the  shores  of  France  for  that 
purpose.  But  disputes  and  misunderstandings  took 
place  between  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders ; 
numerous  mistakes  were  committed  by  both;  and  this 
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immense  fleet,  after  spending  many  weeks  in  movements 
of  no  importance,  put  back  into  Brest  in  a  shattered 
and  debilitated  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
court  against  Gibraltar  were  carried  on  with  great 
activity.  That  fortress  was  blockaded  by  land  and 
sea ;  and  the  deceitful  conduct  of  Spain  in  regard 
to  the  mediation  had  thrown  England  so  far  off  its 
guard,  that  the  important  post  which  we  possessed  in 
the  peninsula  had  been  left  by  no  means  in  a  con¬ 
dition  fitted  to  withstand  a  long  siege.  The  most 
rapid  exertions,  however,  were  made  by  England  to 
remedy  this  error.  Immense  exertions  took  place 
in  her  dock-yards.  Rodney  was  ordered  to  com¬ 
mand  the  fleet  in  preparation ;  and  finding  that  forty 
French  sail  of  the  line  had  been  appointed  to  watch  for 
him  at  Brest,  while  admiral  Langara,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  force  maintained  the  blockade  upon  Gibraltar,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  command  of  nearly  the  whole  channel  fleet, 
and  set  sail  with  t  wenty  ships  of  the  line,  passing  Brest 
before  the  French  and  Spanish  armament  had  put  to  sea. 

The  blockading  squadron  had  not  remained  off  Gib¬ 
raltar  without  any  effort  of  Florida  Blanca  to  in¬ 
crease  its  strength.  A  large  re-enforcement  was  ordered 
to  join  it  under  the  command  of  don  Louis  of  Cordova; 
but  storms  intervened,  the  squadrons  were  prevented 
from  uniting  ;  Rodney  encountered  Langara  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  and  cutting  him  off  from  his  own  coast, 
notwithstanding  a  tremendous  gale  upon  a  lee  shore, 
completely  defeated  him,  only  four  vessels  escaping  out 
of  the  whole  Spanish  fleet.  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  say  that  the  British  force  was  far  superior  to  that  of 
Spain,  and  that  Langara,  and  every  officer  under  his 
command,  fought  with  a  determination  and  vigour  which 
did  the  highest  honour  to  their  country.* 

*  The  father  of  him  who  writes  these  pages  was,  at  that  time,  a  midship¬ 
man  on  hoard  the  Invincible,  commanded  by  captain  Cornish,  which  was 
engaged  with  Langara  during  part  of  the  action  ;  and  the  gallant  and  de¬ 
termined  resistance  of  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  would  not  strike  till  his 
ship  was  a  mere  wreck,  made  an  impression  which  was  never  effaced  amidst 
all  the  events  of  a  long  and  varied  life. 
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Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  immediately  relieved,  and 
consternation  and  grief  spread  through  the  Spanish  court. 
But  Charles  III.  was  of  too  generous  a  nature  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  Florida  Blanca  a  disaster  to  prevent  which  that 
minister  had  taken  every  means  that  skill  and  foresight 
could  devise.  His  disappointment  and  humiliation, 
however,  induced  him  to  determine  upon  refraining 
from  any  farther  attempts  of  a  great  and  comprehensive 
nature,  and  he  gave  positive  commands  that  his  fleets 
should  remain  in  the  Spanish  seas.  Admiral  Solano 
was  sent  out  to  guard  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  ; 
but  Gaston  and  Cordova  were  kept  upon  the  coasts  of 
Spain,  till  an  opportunity  suddenly  presented  itself  for 
striking  a  retaliating  stroke  at  the  British  marine. 

Too  confident  from  the  success  which  had  attended 
Rodney’s  efforts,  and  imagining  that  the  seas  had  been 
cleared  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  the  English  mi¬ 
nistry  suffered  the  East  and  Westlndia  fleets  to  sail  under 
the  escort  of  nothing  but  a  man-of-war  and  two  frigates. 
The  two  fleets  were  to  remain  in  company  till  they 
reached  the  Azores,  and  were  then  to  separate  for  their 
several  destinations.  Florida  Blanca  received  intimation 
of  this  rash  proceeding ;  but  he  met  with  obstacles  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  temerity  of  his  adversary,  from 
the  state  of  sullen  timidity  into  which  the  late  disaster 
had  thrown  his  own  sovereign.  Charles  pertinaciously 
adhered  to  his  determination  of  not  suffering  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  leave  the  coast,  and  it  was  with  the  very 
greatest  difficulty  that  Florida  Blanca  persuaded  the 
monarch  to  allow  him  to  capture  for  Spain  a  convoy  that 
was  absolutely  without  defence.  His  unwilling  consent 
was  at  length  wrung  from  him,  and  Cordova  and  Gaston 
were  despatched  to  intercept  the  British  East  and  West 
India  fleets  at  the  Azores. 

This  operation  was  the  most  successful  that  Spain 
had  undertaken  for  many  years.  The  English  fleets 
were  encountered  by  the  Spanish  force  before  they 
separated ;  the  British  line  of  battle  ship  and  the 
two  frigates  effected  their  escape ;  but  of  the  convoy. 
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consisting  of  fifty-five  vessels,  there  was  not  one  which 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  An  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  merchandise,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing  was  thus  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  The  loss 
to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  nearly  two  millions  of 
money,  and  about  two  thousand  men  destined  for  the 
land  service  were  taken  prisoners,  besides  the  crews  of 
the  vessels.  Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  or  more 
gratifying  to  the  minister,  and  his  triumph  had  no  abate¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  during  the  whole  of  this  transaction 
he  was  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  minister  of  marine, 
who  was  ill,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment. 

Efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  America 
for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  and  the  Spanish  arms  were 
completely  successful.  But  as  in  these  transactions  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  share  Florida  Blanca  had 
in  the  design  or  execution,  we  shall  not  enter  into  the 
particulars.  To  Florida  Blanca,  however,  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  entirely  the  design  for  surprising  Minorca. 
The  execution  of  it  indeed  was  not  so  well  conducted  as 
the  plan  was  formed ;  but  the  island  was  captured  after 
a  sharp  struggle,  and  a  great  benefit  accrued  to  Spain. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  differences  began  to  take 
place  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid ;  and 
through  the  court  of  Lisbon  some  opening  was  given 
for  the  commencement  of  a  negotiation  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  this  opening, 
while  new  measures  were  taken  for  reducing  Gibraltar, 
Florida  Blanca  employed  his  whole  diplomatic  skill  to 
obtain  from  England  the  cession  of  that  fortress  as 
the  price  of  the  retreat  of  Spain  from  her  alliance  with 
the  court  of  Versailles.  The  events  of  the  famous 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  destruction  of  the  floating 
batteries  of  the  Spaniards,  are  well  known  —  events 
with  which  Florida  Blanca  had  little  to  do,  except  in 
causing  the  siege  to  be  continued,  even  after  it  was  hope¬ 
less,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  negotiation  with 
England  under  favourable  circumstances. 
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As  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  had  ceased,  the  communications  of  the  two  courts 
were  transmitted  through  an  Irish  priest,  of  the  name 
of  Hussey,  who  negotiated  with  Mr.  Cumberland,  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Lord  George  Germains.  Mr.  Hussey 
had  been  attached  to  the  mission  of  the  Spanish  em¬ 
bassy  in  London,  and  had  remained  after  the  recall 
of  the  ambassador.  By  his  means,  Florida  Blanca 
intimated  to  the  British  court  that  the  king  of  Spain 
was  willing  to  treat ;  and  Hussey  was  immediately 
sent  over  to  Madrid,  charged  with  vague  instructions, 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  negotiation.  This 
secret  agent  at  once  obtained  admission  to  Florida 
Blanca,  whom  he  found  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
suggestion  about  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  transmitted 
through  the  court  of  Lisbon,  had  been  solely  thrown 
out  with  a  design  to  effect  a  breach  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  of  course  a  great  object  with  the  cabinet 
of  Great  Britain  to  ascertain  what  were  the  real  en¬ 
gagements  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles; 
and  the  statement  given  by  Cumberland  himself  of  the 
means  which  Mr.  Hussey  employed  to  arrive  at  that 
knowledge  forms  a  curious  display  of  diplomatic  ma¬ 
noeuvring.  The  account,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  is  as  follows :  — 

“  Notwithstanding  this  impediment,  Mr.  Hussey 
faithfully  persisted  in  the  purposes  of  his  undertaking, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Florida  Blanca, 
took  occasion  to  probe  him  upon  the  supposed  engage¬ 
ment  of  Spain  with  France,  not  to  make  peace  without 
her  participation  and  concurrence.  The  train  took  fire, 
as  was  intended.  Piqued  at  the  suggestion,  the  minister 
rushed  into  his  cabinet,  took  out  his  papers,  put  them 
into  Mr.  Hussey's  hand,  declaring  on  his  honour  that 
those  engagements  contained  the  whole  of  what  had 
been  stipulated  between  the  two  allied  courts,  and  that 
no  part  of  them  could,  or  ever  should,  bind  Spain  in 
the  manner  he  suggested.  She  was  free  to  make  peace 
with  England  independently ;  but  he  doubted  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  added  with  emphasis, 
that  Gibraltar  must  be  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
negotiation.” 

Negotiations  were  now  more  formally  commenced ; 
and  the  British  cabinet  determined  upon  giving  up 
Gibraltar,  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  certain  equi¬ 
valents,  in  order  to  make  that  important  sacrifice  pa¬ 
latable  to  the  nation.  Whether  these  equivalents, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  secession  of  Spain  from  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  various  benefits  likely  to  arise  from 
a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  two  countries,  were  or 
were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  what 
England  was  to  give  up,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  in¬ 
quire.  The  ministers,  even  while  determining  amongst 
themselves  upon  the  sacrifice  proposed,  maintained  to¬ 
wards  Mr.  Hussey  so  reserved  and  dry  a  demeanour, 
that  he  was  induced  to  believe  his  negotiation  had  en¬ 
tirely  failed ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  was  not 
very  well  treated  as  an  individual,  though  as  a  diplo¬ 
matic  precaution  the  reserve  of  the  British  ministers 
was  necessary  in  some  degree.  That  reserve,  however, 
was  carried  to  such  excess  that  the  negotiation  had  very 
nearly  been  broken  off  at  once. 

The  success  of  Rodney  at  this  time  came  opportunely 
to  induce  Spain  not  rashly  to  cut  off  all  means  of  conclud¬ 
ing  a  peace  with  England.  Cumberland  himself  was  at 
length  empowered  to  proceed  upon  a  secret  commission 
into  Spain,  and  communicate  with  Florida  Blanca  in 
person.  The  history  of  this  part  of  the  transaction  is  not 
unworthy  of  note,  as  affording  an  extraordinary  example 
of  the  ignorance  of  almost  all  foreign  nations  regarding 
our  national  character,  and  of  the  false  inferences  con¬ 
tinually  drawn  from  a  misappreciation  of  events  taking 
place  in  England.  Cumberland  had  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  object  of  his  negotiation  with 
Florida  Blanca,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sketch  of  a  convention  had  absolutely  been  drawn  out, 
when  there  arrived  at  Madrid  various  reports  of  the 
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famous  “  No  popery  riots,”  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1780.  Florida  Blanca  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  overthrown,  and  he  consequently  re¬ 
fused,  for  a  time,  to  treat  any  further  with  the  agent  of 
a  ministry  whose  fall  seemed  to  him  decided. 

The  conferences  between  him  and  Cumberland  were 
at  length  resumed,  and  the  English  envoy  endeavoured 
to  open  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace.  His  efforts, 
however,  were  ineffectual.  Florida  Blanca  had  deter¬ 
mined,  it  would  seem,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
with  France,  unless  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  by  England 
was  made  the  basis  of  negotiation.  This  the  British 
cabinet  would  not  consent  to,  and  Cumberland  was  re¬ 
called,  after  a  stay  of  eight  months  in  Spain. 

These  transactions  had  taken  place  while  the  ope¬ 
rations  which  we  have  detailed  were  going  on,  and 
were,  of  course,  affected  by  the  various  military  events 
which  occurred.  One  result,  however,  accrued  from  the 
appearance  of  an  English  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain  ; 
which  was,  that  France  eagerly  bestirred  herself  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  vigour  at  every  point  where  the  Spanish 
interests  were  affected,  and  endeavoured  thus  to  draw 
the  bonds  between  the  two  courts  more  closely  together. 
Great  efforts  were  now  determined  against  our  West 
India  islands ;  but  De  Grasse  was  defeated  by  Rodney, 
and  the  only  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Spain 
was  the  capture  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  greatest  ease.  Notwithstanding 
this  partial  success,  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Gib¬ 
raltar,  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse,  and  the  utter  want  of 
success  attending  almost  all  the  French  efforts,  showed 
the  two  Continental  powers  opposed  to  England  that  the 
force  of  that  country  was  by  no  means  in  the  depressed 
state  they  had  imagined. 

England,  on  her  part,  however,  was  well  disposed  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  peace.  Various  important 
reverses  had  occurred  in  America,  which  gave  such 
force  and  vigour  to  the  insurrection  of  the  colonies,  that 
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scarcely  a  hope  remained  of  ever  being  able  to  reduce 
them  again  to  subjection,  especially  if  supported  by  any 
European  power.  The  outcry  which  had  been  raised 
against  the  administration,  both  for  entering  into  the  war 
and  for  their  conduct  in  pursuing  it,  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch,  and  been  aggravated  by  the  capture  of 
lord  Cornwallis’s  army ;  so  that  it  became  no  longer 
possible  for  the  ministry  of  lord  North  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country. 

The  ministry  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  suc¬ 
ceeded;  and,  as  they  had  always  expressed  the  most 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were 
immediately  opened  at  Paris.  The  anxiety,  however, 
which  the  British  ministers  displayed  to  obtain  a  general 
pacification,  had  very  nearly  overthrown  their  efforts  for 
that  purpose.  The  claims  of  France  became  inordinate  ; 
and  Spain  not  only  demanded  the  immediate  cession  of 
Gibraltar,  but  several  other  districts  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  our  trade.  In  order  to  quicken  the  decision 
of  the  English  court,  count  d’Estaing  was  sent  to  Spain, 
and  arranged  with  Florida  Blanca  a  plan  for  combined 
operations  against  the  English  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  which,  could  it  have  been  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  would  have  annihilated  our  power  in  that  part  of 
the  globe. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  death  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham  produced  another  change  in  the 
British  administration.  Mr.  Fox  retired  from  office, 
and  lord  Shelburne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  having  under  him  Mr.  Pitt,  then  in  the 
first  rise  of  his  political  career.  The  negotiations  were 
still  carried  on,  and  every  thing  was  done  on  the  part 
of  England  to  avoid  the  cession  of  Gibraltar.  Had 
France,  Spain,  and  America,  however,  remained  firmly 
united  together,  while  Holland  still  refused  to  treat 
upon  a  separate  basis,  and  the  other  powers  of  the  north 
continued  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Florida  Blanca  would  have  gained  the 
object  for  which  he  struggled,  and  would  have  forced 
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England  to  cede  that  fortress,  in  the  attack  and  defence 
of  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  had  been  expended. 

The  intrigues  of  the  French  minister,  however,  and 
the  disunion  which  began  to  spread  ahnongst  the  allies, 
weakened  the  powers  of  the  whole,  while  England,  united 
in  purpose,  notwithstanding  all  the  declamations  of  the 
parliament,  had  less  difficulty  in  conducting  her  share  of 
the  negotiation.  From  the  first  opening  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  Great  Britain  had  offered  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America ;  but  the  Americans  naturally  clung 
to  their  connection  with  France,  till  the  English  ministers 
were  enabled  to  show  them,  not  only  that  the  French 
statesman  Vergennes  was  labouring  with  both  parties  to 
prevent  them  from  agreeing,  but  was  actually  tampering 
with  the  various  states  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  them,  and  keeping  them  in  a  sort  of  subjec¬ 
tion  to  France.  As  soon  as  this  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  American  commissioners  signed  provisional 
articles  of  peace  with  England,  and  France  and  Spain 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  much  less  favourable  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  floating 
batteries  employed  against  Gibraltar  forced  Florida  Blanca 
to  lower  his  tone,  though  the  siege  was  still,  as  we  have 
said,  continued,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  England. 
A  fleet  of  fifty  ships  also  was  collected,  according  to  the 
plan  arranged  with  d’Estaing,  for  farther  proceedings  in 
the  West  Indies;  and  it  would  seem  that  lord  Shel¬ 
burne  and  his  administration  determined  at  length  upon 
ceding  to  Spain  a  fortress  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
constant  contention  between  the  two  countries.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  French 
minister  pursued,  as  usual  in  this  respect,  the  same 
course  of  double-dealing  that  he  had  done  in  regard  to 
America. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  unravel  all  the  intricate 
parts  of  the  negotiation ;  but  it  is  clear  that  at  the 
very  time  when  preliminaries  were  drawn  up,  import¬ 
ing  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  in  consideration  of  receiv- 
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ing  Porto  Rico  and  Oran,  Vergennes  was  negotiating 
secretly  with  the  English  government,  and  I  have 
scarcely  a  doubt  suffered  the  British  ministry  to  perceive 
that  France  was  by  no  means  anxious  that  the  proposed 
exchange  should  take  place,  and  very  probably  held 
out  some  hopes  that  she  would  co-operate  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  Spain.  Impediments  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  sailing  of  the  united  French  and  Spanish 
armaments,  notwithstanding  the  most  pressing  and 
anxious  instances  of  Florida  Blanca,  who  himself  de¬ 
clares  that  he  saw  very  great  benefits  to  be  gained  by 
despatching  the  fleet  at  once,  even  if  the  treaty  were 
signed  the  next  day  and  peace  restored.  There  can  he 
no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  minister  reasonably  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  sanguine  expectation  that  the  prelimin¬ 
aries,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  consent  of  the 
various  governments,  and  which  stipulated  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar,  would  be  signed  at  once.  The  king  also 
was  fully  persuaded  that  such  would  be  the  case;  and 
leaving  the  conclusion  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
his  skilful  and  active  minister,  the  monarch  set  out  for 
Aranjuez,  expecting  that  the  very  next  courier  would 
bring  him  intelligence  that  Gibraltar  was  restored,  and 
that,  to  use  an  expression  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  was  mas¬ 
ter  in  his  own  house. 

An  outburst  of  popular  feeling,  however,  which  took 
place  in  England  at  the  very  mention  of  ceding  a  for¬ 
tress  which  had  been  purchased  by  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country,  showed  the  English  government 
that  they  could  not  carry  such  a  measure.  France  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  retreat  from  their  concessions ;  and 
instead  of  the  desired  intelligence,  the  courier,  expected 
with  so  much  anxiety,  brought  Florida  Blanca  the 
tidings  that  England  would  not  agree  to  surrender 
the  fortress.  The  decision  was  not,  indeed,  announced 
in  these  precise  words;  hut  France  represented  that 
Great  Britain  would  not  give  up  Gibraltar,  except  upon 
equivalents  which  would  be  burdensome  to  France 
itself;  and  the  utmost  energy  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
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was  employed  to  induce  the  Spanish  monarch  and  Flo¬ 
rida  Blanca  to  withdraw  from  the  demand  of  Gibraltar 
as  an  indispensable  article. 

The  most  cogent  argument  which  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  was  the  apparent  design  of  France  to  abandon 
the  interest  of  her  ally ;  and  the  apprehension  of  such 
an  event,  the  evasions  of  France,  when  called  upon 
to  employ  her  forces  farther  against  Great  Britain, 
the  voluntary  offer  of  eastern  Florida  as  well  as  western 
Florida,  which  latter  district  was  all  that  Spain  had 
demanded  in  that  quarter,  with  the  renunciation  of 
the  British  claims  upon  Minorca,  and  a  somewhat 
vague  clause  respecting  the  evacuation  of  all  points 
possessed  by  England  upon  the  Spanish  continent  of 
America,  induced  Florida  Blanca  to  hesitate.  At  this 
juncture  the  French  court  pressed  upon  that  of  Spain 
the  acceptance  of  the  conditions  proposed  by  Eng¬ 
land,  in  terms  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  de¬ 
claring  those  conditions  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  while 
at  the  same  time  England  agreed  to  leave  the  question 
of  Gibraltar  open  to  be  discussed  upon  some  future 
occasion.  Florida  Blanca,  seeing  that  his  master  was 
virtually  abandoned  by  his  ally,  that  America  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field  of  contention,  and  that  every  thing 
might  be  lost,  but  little  gained,  by  further  resistance, 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  arrangement  proposed,  and 
the  preliminaries  were  accordingly  signed,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1783. 

In  the  course  of  this  war  Spain  had  displayed  energy, 
activity,  and  resources  such  as  she  had  not  brought  into 
action  for  many  years.  She  had  held  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  hostilities  of  the  day ;  she  had  contended, 
with  some  disadvantage,  indeed,  balanced  by  one  great  ad  - 
vantage,  with  Great  Britain  on  her  own  peculiar  element ; 
she  had  made  immense  and  gallant  exertions,  which  had 
very  nearly  been  crowned  with  success,  for  the  capture 
of  Gibraltar ;  she  had  subdued  Minorca,  and  she  had, 
in  fact,  both  excited  the  surprise  anti  gained  the  respect 
of  neighbouring  nations,  who  had  long  looked  upon  her 
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as  nearly  exhausted  by  bad  governments  and  internal 
contentions.  The  advantages,  also,  which  she  derived 
from  her  exertions  in  the  conclusion  of  the  war  were  great. 
The  whole  of  the  fine  tract  of  the  two  Itdoridas  was  re¬ 
stored  or  ceded  to  her.  Minorca  was  retained,  and  an 
admission  of  rights  in  regard  to  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of 
Mexico  was  wrung  from  the  British  negotiators,  which 
left  every  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  same  great 
object  with  England  which  had  been  already  accom¬ 
plished  with  Portugal ;  namely,  that  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  terrible  contraband  trade  which  was  carried  on  in 
South  America  under  cover  of  the  settlements  of  other 
countries. 

This  peace,  so  advantageous  to  Spain,  was  scarcely 
less  so  to  France  ;  but  the  British  nation  judged  that  the 
concessions  of  the  ministry  had  been  far  too  great,  and 
Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North  combined  to  drive  lord  Shelburne 
from  the  head  of  the  government  before  the  definitive 
treaty  was  concluded.  The  former  statesman  imme¬ 
diately  announced  that  he  would  have  nothing  said 
in  regard  to  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  principal 
difficulties  reduced  themselves  to  the  definition  of  the 
vague  words,  “  The  Spanish  continent  of  America,  and 
the  tract  of  country  which  was  to  be  cleared  of  its 
English  settlers.”  A  long  and  intricate  negotiation 
ensued  upon  the  subject,  and  Florida  Blanca  skilfully 
avoided  entering  into  fresh  hostilities  with  England,  and 
yet  obtained  the  reintegration  of  the  large  tract  of 
country  called  the  Mosquito  coast,  with  the  other  terri¬ 
tories  of  Spain  in  South  America.  Several  other  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  commercial  and  financial  nature  are  mentioned 
by  Florida  Blanca,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ministry  ; 
but  the  treaty  was  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all 
others  to  which  Spain  had  been  a  part)  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Bourbons  by  the  solid  territorial  advantages 
obtained. 

During  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous  war,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  space  of  nearly  five  years,  and  during 
intricate  and  frequent  negotiations,  Florida  Blanca  had 
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exerted  himself  with  indefatigable  energy,  not  only  to 
conduct  the  measures  adopted  in  opposition  to  the  enemy 
and  in  co  -operation  with  his  allies,  but  in  forming  and  exe¬ 
cuting  internal  arrangements,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  speak.  These  exertions  had  very  greatly  injured  his 
health  ;  and  after  having  obtained  rewards  and  honours 
of  various  kinds  for  the  other  persons  who  had  brought 
the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  he  demanded,  as 
the  only  favour  he  required  for  himself,  to  he  permitted 
to  retire.  The  benefits  accruing  from  his  sagacity  and 
activity  were  too  evident  to  Charles  III.,  however,  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  his  granting  this  request,  and  Florida  Blanca  was 
compelled,  by  order  of  his  master,  to  continue  in  the 
execution  of  his  functions. 

His  first  act  after  the  war  was  one  well  calculated 
to  satisfy  the  people,  even  though  their  expectations  of 
recovering  Gibraltar  were  disappointed.  All  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  contributions  which  had  been  raised  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  England  were  imme¬ 
diately  put  an  end  to  after  the  signature  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

W e  must  now  turn,  however,  to  the  internal  regula¬ 
tions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  commenced 
by  establishing  a  strict  and  effective  police  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Something  had  been  done,  it  is  true,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  by  preceding  ministers,  and  count  Aranda  had 
effected  a  considerable  improvement  by  the  division  of 
the  city  into  sixty-four  wards,  each  of  which  was  super¬ 
intended  by  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants.  Eight  of 
these  wards  formed  a  quarter,  and  each  quarter  was 
placed  under  a  magistrate.  I  am  not  able  to  discover 
whether  the  general  cleansing  of  the  city  had  taken  place 
previous  to,  or  in  the  commencement  of,  the  ministry  of 
Florida  Blanca,  and  he  himself  leaves  it  in  some  degree 
doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  him  is  to 
be  attributed  tne  endeavour,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  to 
purify  it  morally  and  politically,  from  the  idle  vagabonds 
and  voluntary  mendicants,  who,  with  their  families, 
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formed  a  permanent  seminary  of  delinquents  and  liber¬ 
tines.” 

His  first  effort  was  to  put  down  mendicity,  which 
was  carried  at  that  time  to  an  extent  in  Madrid  that 
is  scarcely  conceivable.  One  great  encouragement  to 
this  evil  was  a  habit  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  by  which, 
both  in  their  journeys  and  hunting  parties,  large 
sums  were  given  away  as  alms  to  the  various  poor 
persons  who  followed  the  royal  train.  No  sooner  was  a 
hunting  party  announced,  than  thousands  of  beggars 
rushed  cut  into  the  fields  to  obtain  their  share  of  the 
royal  bounty  ;  and,  either  wandering  about,  or  returning 
in  promiscuous  crowds  at  night,  went  through  scenes  of 
depravity  and  vice  equally  lamentable  and  disgusting. 
Florida  Blanca  no  sooner  became  aware  of  these  facts, 
than  he  suggested  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practice ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
alms  thus  formerly  distributed  indiscriminately  should 
be  reserved  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  real  and  as¬ 
certained  poor  of  the  places  which  the  king  visited. 

At  the  same  time,  means  were  taken  for  housing  the 
beggars,  and  providing  for  the  swarms  of  poor  children  ; 
and  a  general  superior  junta  of  charity  was  formed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  superintend  the  measures  adopted  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  to  assist  the  committees  of  the  wards,  and  to  apply 
to  these  beneficial  objects  such  pious  foundations  and 
funds  as  could  be  justly  turned  into  that  course.  At  the 
same  time,  means  were  taken  to  enlarge  and  support  the 
hospitals,  the  general  workhouses,  and  other  receptacles  of 
the  kind;  and  an  institution  was  established,  having  for 
its  object  to  furnish  employment,  and  moral  and  religious 
instruction  to  the  prostitutes  who  swarmed  in  the  capital, 
so  as  to  reclaim  them  if  possible.  All  these  efforts  of 
course  required  considerable  expense,  and  that  expense 
was  supplied  by  what  I  find  called  by  Florida  Blanca, 
c:  charitable  impositions,”  or  in  fact,  a  rate  levied  for 
the  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  large  contributions  of  be¬ 
nevolent  persons. 

These  impositions,  though  established  for  a  particular 
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purpose,  enabled  the  minister  to  do  much  more  than 
probably  he  had  at  first  contemplated,  and  apparently 
without  very  severely  burdening  the  other  classes  of 
the  people.  The  subject,  however,  is  so  very  important 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  that  the  variety  of 
miscellaneous  objects  which  Florida  Blanca  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  by  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  had 
better  be  related  in  his  own  words,  to  guard  against  any 
mistake.  I  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  extract¬ 
ing  nearly  two  pages  from  his  statement,  in  reference 
to  these  particular  points. 

“  Separately  and  independently  of  the  general  junta 
and  committees,  succour  is  granted  to  several  thousands 
of  respectable,  honest,  and  modest  persons,  who  are 
pressed  by  necessity,  and  concealed  by  decorum ;  wives 
and  widows  of  officers,  of  ministers,  and  others  in  em¬ 
ployment;  younger  sons  and  orphan  daughters,  their 
children  and  wives ;  farmers’  work  men,  traders  and  ar¬ 
tisans,  receive  also  daily  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the 
charitable  imposition,  which  your  majesty  intrusted  to 
my  care. 

“All  the  committees  of  wards  have  vied  in  establishing 
schools  for  poor  or  forsaken  girls,  in  which,  besides  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  a  good  education,  they  are  in¬ 
structed  in  works  proper  for  their  sex,  and  in  different 
branches  of  industry,  which  are  considerably  increased, 
and  prove  useful.  The  deputations  of  La  Trinidad 
and  St.  Isidad  weave  ribands  similar  to  those  of  France. 
In  those  of  the  Barrio  de  la  Comadra  and  Mira  del 
Rio,  besides  needlework,  are  made  fine  embroidery, 
with  silk,  gold,  silver,  and  artificial  flowers.  Many 
hundred  girls  are  taught  in  these  schools ;  clothes 
have  been  given  to  the  needy,  rewards  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  public  examinations, 
and  portions  to  those  who  have  married.  For  this 
purpose,  extraordinary  sums  have  been  granted  to  the 
committees  from  the  same  charitable  funds  created  by 
your  majesty,  and  placed  at  my  disposal.  Poor  and 
abandoned  boys  also  receive  a  similar  education,  and 
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experience  similar  attention  in  training  them  up  to  the 
business  of  which  they  are  capable.  Some  thousands 
reap  this  advantage  from  the  cares  of  your  majesty,  as 
appears  from  the  relations  printed  and  published  every 
three  months. 

“  The  deputies  assist  artisans  and  labourers,  who  are 
in  want  of  employment,  and  provide  for  the  sick  poor 
at  their  own  houses,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
hospitals,  where  disgust  and  repugnance,  delays  in  suf¬ 
fering  themselves  to  be  conveyed  thither,  the  unwhole¬ 
some  air  occasioned  by  numbers,  and  the  want  of  par¬ 
ticular  assistance,  cause  the  death  of  many,  while 
those  who  recover,  leave  at  last  during  their  illness, 
their  families  enforced  to  beggary  and  corruption  of 
morals.  Pleasures  are  taken  to  remedy  these  evils, 
by  the  care  of  the  committees,  of  which  there  are 
already  twenty-four  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  palace. 
St.  Geronimo  and  Affligidos  have  regulations  and 
assignments  from  your  majesty  for  the  expenses  of 
attending  the  poor  at  their  own  houses.  Expedients 
are  adopted  for  regulating  the  rest.” 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  most  enlightened  states¬ 
man  ;  and  we  have  his  own  word  that  the  effect  of  his 
measures  during  a  long  series  of  years  was  such  as  he 
wished  and  expected,  not  only  in  greatly  improv¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  spreading,  as 
examples,  to  the  provinces  and  provincial  towns,  and 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country.  One  of  the  things  which 
Florida  Blanca  laboured  the  most  strenuously  to  pro¬ 
mote,  was  the  education  of  the  people  throughout 
Spain  :  a  difficult  task  in  a  country  where  the  national 
character  and  national  religion  both  tended  strongly  to 
resist  all  innovations,  and  to  cling  to  darkness  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  light. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  as  wishing  to  throw 
out  accusations  against  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
having  seen  and  known  a  remarkable  instance,  where, 
in  a  catholic  country,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
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is  carried  oil  with  a  discrimination  and  energy  which 
does  the  highest  credit  to  every  one  connected  with  the 
system,  and  with  a  zeal,  the  only  fault  of  which  is,  that 
it  approaches  to  despotism.*  I  speak  merely  of  a  mo¬ 
dification,  I  might  perhaps  say  abuse,  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Spain 
was  amongst  the  first  countries  in  which  national  edu¬ 
cation  was  really  treated  as  a  science,  and  the  essay  of 
Campomanes,  published  before  the  matter  had  received 
one  thousandth  part  of  the  attention  which  it  has  since 
attracted,  is  still  a  book  full  of  very  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions.  f 

Various  societies  were  formed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  encouraging 
the  poor ;  agriculture,  arts,  and  trades,  were  taught, 
and  a  number  of  schools  of  design  were  instituted 
before  the  year  1780,  which  scarcely  exist  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  year  1838.  One  institution  established 
by  the  charitable  society  of  Madrid,  and  that  of  various 
other  places,  was  of  a  kind  which  has  been  found 
the  most  beneficial  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted.  This  was  called  the 
monte  pio,  but  must  not  be  confounded  at  all  with 
institutions  under  a  similar  name  in  other  countries. 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Attelier  de  Charite,  of  Ghent,  —  that  is  to  say, 
to  provide  employment  for  the  poor  out  of  work. 
The  Spanish  institution  was,  I  believe,  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  women,  but  a  number  of  men  were  also 
assisted  by  it,  and  employment  was  furnished  to  a  mul- 

*  I  speak  of  Bavaria,  where  I  was  conducted  through  the  different 
schools  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  members  of  the  catholic  church. 
I  was  suffered  in  every  respect  to  make  what  inquiries  I  liked,  and  every 
facility  was  given  for  my  acquiring  information  in  my  own  way.  With 
these  means  of  satisfying  myself,  the  result  was  a  conviction  —  although  I 
can  never  recognise  the  principle  of  compulsion  in  a  system  of  national 
education,  —  that  the  catholics  of  Germany  are  not  in  any  degree  behind 
their  protestant  brethren,  either  in  activity,  zeal,  or  discrimination  in  the 
great  and  vital  point  of  popular  education. 

f  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  i his  work  was  published  before  Florida 
Blanca  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  administration.  But  I  speak  from 
mere  recollection,  not  having  the  work  by  me,  and  not  finding  it  mentioned 
in  any  catalogue  J  possess. 
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titude  of  both  sexes,  in  spinning,  weaving,  printing,  &c. 
The  regulations  affecting  this  institution  were  dif¬ 
ferent,  I  believe,  from  those  adopted  in  the  Attelier 
de  Charitd * ,  and  the  result  was  not  so  complete;  for 
in  Ghent,  at  the  expense  of  the  20,000  florins  per 
annum,  or  thereabout  —  less  than  2000/.  —  all  traces 
of  mendicity  have  been  removed  from  that  large  town, 
and  a  number  of  poor,  and  otherwise  unemployed 
people,  varying  from  800  in  the  winter  to  400  in 
the  summer,  are  furnished  with  work,  receiving  wages 
sufficient  to  support  them  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
comfort. 

Still  the  advantages  resulting  to  Spain  were  immense, 
and  other  societies  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Madrid.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  benefiting  the  poor  was  obviously  a  great 
and  noble  one ;  and  the  object  of  diffusing  a  love  of 
order  and  a  spirit  of  industry  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
was  well  worthy  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  a  great 
minister  :  but  the  few  words  in  which  Florida  Blanca 
comments  upon  these  societies  and  their  results,  in  my 
opinion,  do  more  to  show  how  great  and  comprehensive 
his  mind  was,  how  extensive  his  views,  and  how  philo¬ 
sophically  benevolent  his  heart,  than  could  have  been 
done  by  any  great  wars  undertaken  and  carried  through 
successfully,  or  difficult  negotiations  conducted  to  a  fortu¬ 
nate  termination.  I  give  them  exactly  as  I  find  them  ; 
for  I  find  therein  put  forth,  as  results  arrived  at,  some 
of  the  greatest  objects  for  which  a  statesman  could  strive. 

“  I  do  not  say,”  writes  the  minister,  “  that  all  the  so¬ 
cieties  have  been  equally  useful  and  attentive ;  but  the 
greater  part  are  so,  and  in  general  many  advantages 
have  arisen  from  uniting  the  principal  citizens,  employ¬ 
ing  worthily  the  time  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  ex¬ 
citing  in  every  class  the  desire  of  doing  good  for  the  service 
of  the  country.” 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  force  of  these  words,  we  must 

*  See  the  account  of  this  institution  given  by  Mr.  Auguste  Voisin,  in  his 
most  interesting  work  upon  the  city  of  Ghent. 
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remember  the  state  of  Spain  before  the  administration 
of  Florida  Blanca,  and  look  at  it  at  the  period  when  the 
streets  were  filled  with  every  sort  of  foulness  and  or¬ 
dure,  and  so  thronged  with  beggars,  that  a  passage  could 
scarcely  be  forced  among  them. 

In  pursuing  these  measures,  the  Spanish  clergy  in 
general  showed  themselves  most  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  minister,  and  the  higher  clergy  especially  de¬ 
dicated  a  great  part  of  their  time  and  of  their  large 
incomes  to  the  improvement  of  the  places  under  their 
charge.  Charity  houses,  hospitals,  penitentiaries,  and 
schools,  sprung  up  throughout  the  whole  country.  It 
happened,  however,  that  in  order  to  meet  a  part  of 
the  expenses  thus  incurred,  Florida  Blanca  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  measure  which  alienated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  called  up 
an  outcry  against  his  measures.  This  was  the  raising 
of  what  was  termed  a  pious  fund,  by  a  tax  upon  the 
clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  preferments  having  cure  were 
not  charged,  but  the  others  were ;  and,  even  from  Florida 
Blanca’s  own  statement,  it  would  seem  that  though  the 
act  was  performed  under  the  sanction  of  a  papal  brief, 
the  regulations  were  such  as  admitted  of  great  partiality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  burden. 

We  exempt  Florida  Blanca  from  the  imputation 
of  a  design  of  showing  such  partiality ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  regulations  on  this  subject  were  not 
drawn  up  with  the  same  care  and  foresight  which  he 
usually  displayed.  In  general,  however,  the  clergy, 
and  especially  those  in  the  most  elevated  stations,  were 
favourable  to  his  government,  and  he  on  his  part  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  the  introduction  of  any  of  those  harsh  and 
sweeping  measures,  which  Pombal  had  pursued  in  Por¬ 
tugal.  At  the  same  time,  however,  with  that  calm  and 
tranquil  discrimination  which,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
characterised  all  his  proceedings,  he  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  very  many  beneficial  changes  which  were  cal¬ 
culated,  if  they  had  been  followed,  to  produce  a  gra¬ 
dual  but  complete  reform  in  the  church  of  Spain.  The 
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privilege  of  sanctuary,  that  most  abused  of  institutions, 
was  restricted  in  every  way,  and  the  number  of  places 
which  could  afford  such  a  refuge  to  criminals,  was  greatly 
reduced.  Measures  were  taken  for  regulating  the  mo¬ 
nastic  institutions  of  the  country,  and  correcting  their 
tendency  to  increase  ;  and  Florida  Blanca  also  laboured 
diligently  hut  prudently  to  diminish  the  authority  cf  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  Spain,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign. 

The  most  important  of  all  steps  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  most  difficult  to  he  taken, 
was  the  attack  upon  the  inquisition,  which  at  the  very 
period  of  Florida  Blanca’s  entrance  into  office  had 
proceeded  against  Olavide,  a  zealous  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  pronounced  upon  him  a  severe  punishment, 
though  his  life  was  spared.  Florida  Blanca  did  all  that 
he  could  to  mitigate  the  severity  exercised  towards 
Olavide;  and,  fearless  of  the  consequences  himself,  though 
prudent  from  consideration  of  popular  prejudices,  he, 
step  by  step,  encroached  upon  the  authority  of  the  holy 
office,  till  at  length,  in  17S4,  he  ventured  to  publish  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  grandee  or  any 
person  in  the  civil  or  military  employment  of  the  crown, 
could  be  subjected  to  a  process  without  the  express  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  king.  From  that  moment  the  power 
of  the  inquisition,  as  a  dangerous  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
might  he  considered  as'  at  an  end,  till  other  events  intro¬ 
duced  a  state  of  things  which  rendered  nugatory  all  wise 
regulations  of  the  past. 

If  Florida  Blanca  assailed  in  so  successful  a  manner 
a  tribunal  which  was  calculated  to  dispense  any  thing 
but  substantial  justice,  he  did  not  fail  to  regulate  and 
improve  the  general  system  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws  throughout  the  land.  As  one  great  end  in  all  such 
regulations,  the  prompt  execution  of  justice  was  sought 
for,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  object  of 
primary  importance  in  the  courts  of  Spain,  where  those 
delays  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  investigation 
of  facts  and  the  due  application  of  law,  were  protracted 
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and  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be,  if  possible,  worse 
than  the  absolute  denial  of  justice  itself.  One  of  Florida 
Blanca’s  peculiar  qualities  was  the  power  of  adopting  and 
executing  the  schemes  of  other  persons  deprived  of  the 
parts  which  rendered  them  dangerous  or  detrimental. 
Thus,  much  of  what  he  attempted  in  the  reform  of  the 
courts  of  law  may  be  found  shadowed  out  in  the  propo¬ 
sals  of  former  ministers,  especially  of  Alberoni  and 
Ripperda. 

All  the  courts  were  commanded  to  make  a  monthly 
report  of  the  cases  before  them,  of  the  progress  made 
therein,  and  of  the  cause  of  any  delays  that  had  occur¬ 
red  ;  and,  by  an  after  edict,  particular  formularies  and 
rules  were  ordered  to  be  adopted  in  recording  the 
causes  before  the  courts,  by  which,  at  any  time,  the 
above  particulars  could  be  ascertained  in  a  moment, 
should  it  be  necessary,  between  the  monthly  reports. 
Great  improvements  were  also  introduced,  having  for 
their  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  the  multitude  of  appeals 
which  were  constantly  taking  place  from  one  court  to 
another.  Precautions  were  adopted  to  guard  against 
malicious  proceedings,  and  to  prevent  courts  of  law 
from  becoming  the  instruments  of  vindictive  rancour  ; 
and  regulations  were  made  to  enable  artisans  and  jour¬ 
neymen  to  recover  with  ease  the  amount  of  any  wages 
due  to  them. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  improvements,  also,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  Florida  Blanca,  regarding  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  internal  polity:  wise  laws  were  framed  for 
the  prevention  of  clandestine  and  imprudent  marriages  : 
general  cemeteries  were  constructed,  so  as  to  remove  from 
the  interior  of  cities  the  dangerous  evil  of  dispersed  bury¬ 
ing  places  :  great  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to 
reclaim  the  gipsies  who  infested  Spain,  and  who  were 
driven  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  previously  attached 
to  their  very  name,  to  crimes  and  vices  not  natural  to 
their  character ;  and,  in  short,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
template  this  part  of  that  statesman’s  administration, 
without  feeling  that  his  great  anxiety  was  not  to  over- 
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throw  and  to  destroy,  but  to  improve  and  reform  every 
institution,  cultivating  all  the  seeds  of  good  to  be  found 
therein,  and  eradicating  all  the  evil. 

We  must  now  turn,  however,  to  another  branch  of 
his  enterprises,  a  branch  which  he  looked  upon  as  infi¬ 
nitely  important ;  although  in  this  country  and  in  these 
times,  far  less  attention  is  paid  to  such  objects  of  po¬ 
litical  endeavour  than  the  most  ordinary  forethought 
would  show  to  be  needful.  I  speak  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  we  must  never  forget 
that  one  of  the  great  objects  proposed  to  himself  by 
Florida  Blanca  was,  in  his  own  words,  “  to  unite  the 
principal  citizens  ;  to  employ  worthily  the  time  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility  ;  and  to  excite  in  every  class  the 
desire  of  doing  good  for  the  service  of  the  country.” 
For  this  purpose  Florida  Blanca  laboured  eagerly  in 
various  ways ;  but  in  none,  more  directly,  than  by 
giving  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and’ literature  those  ho¬ 
nours  and  rewards  which  are  their  due  upon  every  con¬ 
sideration,  hut  which  they  unfortunately  so  seldom 
obtain. 

Previous  to  the  ministry  of  Florida  Blanca,  a  stigma  was 
affixed  in  Spain  to  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  arts  ;  and 
he  points  out  in  his  statement,  that  this  stigma  afforded 
a  pretext  for  remaining  in  idleness  and  vice  to  those  who, 
with  the  title  of  nobles,  were  unwilling,  notwithstanding 
their  poverty,  to  apply  themselves  to  active  employment. 
From  this  unjust  and  evil  load  Florida  Blanca  relieved 
the  arts  by  granting  the  right  of  holding  hereditary  no¬ 
bility  to  scientific  and  literary  men.  At  the  same  time 
every  thing  was  done  to  raise  and  to  ennoble  the  arts. 
A  multitude  of  persons  were  sent  abroad  and  supported 
by  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
scientific  and  literary  institutions  of  other  countries, 
and  bringing  homo  every  improvement  that  could  be 
met  with  from  foreign  lands :  a  botanical  garden  was 
laid  out ;  a  provisional  establishment  was  formed  for 
facilitating  the  study  of  chemistry  ;  the  improvement 
of  medicine  and  surgery  was  eagerly  sought ;  the  aca- 
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demies  of  painting,  engraving,  and  architecture,  which 
had  been  founded  under  preceding  ministers,  were  ex¬ 
tended  in  sphere,  and  elevated  by  honours,  rewards, 
and  distinctions,  showered  upon  them  by  Florida  Blanca; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  fitting  building  for 
the  scientific  societies  of  the  capital,  a  splendid  edifice 
of  700  feet  in  length  was  constructed,  to  render  which 
magnificent  and  convenient  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
architectural  art  as  then  practised  in  Spain  were  em¬ 
ployed. 

As  soon  as  this  building  was  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  it,  a  fine  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  which  the  king  and  his  minister  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  forming,  was  conveyed  thither,  and  certainly 
no  means  were  wanting  on  the  part  of  Florida  Blanca 
to  make  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  the  capital 
of  Spain.  In  the  more  mechanical  arts  the  minister 
showed  the  same  zeal.  Immense  numbers  of  artisans 
and  mechanicians  were  invited  from  foreign  countries, 
and  great  rewards  bestowed  on  those  who  distinguished 
themselves.  In  all  instances  where  machines  or  models 
thereof  could  be  obtained,  they  were  brought  over  to 
Spain,  and  persons  were  employed  to  be  continually  on 
the  watch  for  improvements  devised  in  other  countries. 
Manufactories  of  a  thousand  articles  which  no  one  had 
ever  dreamed  of  fabricating  in  Spain,  or  which  had  long 
ceased  to  be  produced,  were  instituted  and  revived,  and 
schools  for  learning  handicraft  arts  were  zealously  pa¬ 
tronised  by  the  minister  and  the  king. 

Nor  was  agriculture  by  any  means  neglected  :  for  to 
that  science  the  minister  gave  a  more  than  ordinary  por¬ 
tion  of  his  attention.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
attending  the  cultivation  of  the  Spanish  soil,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  natural  fertility,  arises  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  droughts  to  which  many  districts  of  the  country 
are  subjected.  To  remedy  this  evil  Florida  Blanca  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  an  energy  which,  in  many  instances, 
triumphed  over  nature  herself.  The  famous  canal  of 
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Aragon,  which  had  been  commenced  under  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.,  was  carried  on  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Florida  Blanca,  and,  at  the  time  of  making 
his  report,  it  had  reached  Saragossa,  and  was  thence 
winding  on  towards  the  Mediterranean.  This  canal  was 
not  destined  alone  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  though 
such  was  its  primary  object.  But  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  afford  the  means  of  irrigating  the  country  on 
either  side  of  its  course,  and  we  find  that  it  produced 
the  greatest  change  in  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  that 
part  of  Spain. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  also  which  had  suffered 
considerably  from  drought,  and  which  as  the  minister's 
birth-place  he  regarded  with  peculiar  fondness,  two 
enormous  reservoirs  were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
reserving  all  the  superfluous  water  which  fell  during  the 
more  rainy  parts  of  the  year;  and  dykes  were  constructed 
to  enclose  the  mass  of  waters  collected,  of  the  enormous 
thickness  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  fabricated  of 
hewn  stone,  and  clasped  together  with  iron  rods.  The 
projected  height  of  these  gigantic  walls  was  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet;  and  in  Florida  Blanca  s  own 
time,  when  they  had  only  been  carried  up  to  about 
half  the  intended  height,  they  contained  more  than 
twenty-four  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water.  To  supply 
these  reservoirs,  required  aqueducts,  excavations,  con¬ 
duits,  and  other  reservoirs,  which  were  constructed  with 
a  labour  and  solidity  that  rivalled  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  of  Rome  and  ancient  Egypt.  “  It  may  easily  be 
conceived,”  says  the  minister  himself,  “  what  was  the 
result  of  irrigation  carried  through  on  this  scale,  in 
soils  producing  like  those  of  the  Campo  de  Lorca,  where 
the  average  return  is  a  hundred  for  one." 

Other  canals  and  reservoirs  were  constructed  in  various 
parts  of  the  empire  ;  roads  to  different  points  upon  the 
sea  were  drawn  out  and  rendered  as  good  as  the  nature 
of  circumstances  would  admit ;  and  towns  were  even 
built  upon  the  sea  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
commerce,  and  supplying  to  the  agriculturist  the  easy 
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means  of  disposing  of  his  commodities.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  these  mag¬ 
nificent  transactions ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  six  considerable  canals,  destined  both  for  irrigation 
and  communication,  were  commenced  or  completed 
under  the  ministry  of  Florida  Blanca ;  and  that  195 
new  leagues  of  road  had  been  opened,  more  than  200 
repaired,  322  new  bridges  had  been  erected,  and  forty- 
six  repaired  :  besides  a  thousand  collateral  works  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  the  most  beneficial  effect. 

Almost  all  these  undertakings  were  conducted  by 
Florida  Blanca  himself,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
were  defrayed  from  various  sources  of  revenue,  placed 
at  his  disposal,  totally  independent  of  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  the  treasury.  The  establishment  of  dili¬ 
gences  on  various  roads  in  Spain,  and  a  regular  system 
of  posting  on  the  principal  routes,  is  also  attribut¬ 
able  to  that  minister.  In  all  these  undertakings 
Florida  Blanca  clearly  and  distinctly  points  out  that  he 
had  various  objects  in  view,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  constructing  of  roads  and  canals,  or 
even  of  facilitating  and  increasing  commerce :  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly  indeed,  he  points  out  that  he  looked 
beyond  the  mere  means  to  the  magnificent  object  of  im¬ 
proving  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  character  of 
the  nation ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  those  very  means 
which  he  did  employ  had  this  great  advantage;  that  every 
step  taken  not  only  brought  him  nearer  to  the  goal,  but 
even  ensured  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  prize  itself; 
so  that  whether  wholly  or  only  partially  successful,  his 
very  efforts  were  sure  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  that 
reward  for  which  he  struggled,  namely,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

His  views  on  this  subject,  and  the  comprehensiveness 
of  their  character,  induced  him  to  do  every  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  embellishment  of  the  towns,  and 
for  rendering  the  public  works  beautiful  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Madrid  was  infinitely  improved  as  we  have  before 
said  in  point  of  cleanliness ;  the  streets  were  paved. 
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repaired  and  ornamented  ;  covered  washing  places  were 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  ;  and  public  walks 
and  other  beneficial  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  people,  gave  a  new  face  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  Toledo,  Burgos,  Saragossa,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  Pam- 
peluna,  Segovia,  Valladolid,  Seville,  Murcia,  and  Zamora, 
were  improved  in  the  greatest  degree;  and  the  bridges, 
the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  the  banks  of  the  canals,  all 
received  such  ornaments  as  the  situation  and  circum¬ 
stances  permitted. 

To  these  operations  Florida  Blanca  attached  the  im¬ 
portance  which  is  their  due,  when  undertaken  for  a 
great  and  philosophical  purpose,  that  of  raising  and  im¬ 
proving  the  national  character ;  and,  by  the  impress  of 
fine  objects,  the  possession  of  great  national  works, 
and  familiarity  with  the  elegancies  of  life,  softening  and 
refining  the  taste  of  the  people  ;  stimulating  to  exertion 
both  mental  and  corporeal;  and  supplanting  that  ignorant 
pride  which  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  amelioration, 
by  that  refined  and  patriotic  pride  in  things  achieved 
which  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  great  endeavours. 
He  neglected  not,  however,  the  means,  while  con¬ 
templating  the  end ;  and,  in  the  facilities  given  to  internal 
communication  throughout  Spain,  he  only  took  one 
step  towards  another  in  the  same  course :  that  other  step 
was  the  improvement  of  commerce  and  the  increase  of 
productions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  pursued  every 
measure  that  suggested  itself  to  his  own  mind  or  that  had 
been  seasonably  suggested  by  others. 

Of  the  latter  class,  was  the  establishment  of  a  great 
national  bank,  which  had  been  before  proposed  by  Rip- 
perda,  but  had  been  combined  by  that  statesman  with 
schemes  which,  if  they  did  not  render  it  absolutely  im¬ 
practicable,  were  calculated  so  greatly  to  alarm  the  timid 
as  to  cause  a  dangerous  outcry  against  the  whole  design. 
The  establishment  of  this  bank,  however,  called  the  bank 
of  San  Carlos,  was  accomplished  by  Florida  Blanca,  not¬ 
withstanding  great  opposition,  and  even  at  a  moment  of 
excessive  financial  difficulty,  which  he  skilfully  took  ad- 
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vantage  of,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  others  to  con¬ 
sent  who,  unless  pressed  by  embarrassment,  would  have 
opposed  the  measure.  All  the  particulars  of  this  affair 
would  occupy  too  much  space  in  detail  for  the  limits  to 
which  we  are  necessarily  confined  in  a  work  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  I  must  pause  a  moment  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  first  proposal  of  the  bank  by 
Florida  Blanca,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  availed  himself  of  every  circumstance  to 
obtain  the  object  in  view. 

During  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  had  frequently 
to  contend  with  Don  Miguel  Musquiz,  minister  of  finance, 
whose  views  differed  considerably  in  many  respects  from 
his  own.  In  the  present  instance,  that  minister  was 
greatly  embarrassed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
England  to  supply  the  sums  necessary  for  the  probable 
expenses,  and,  after  every  other  resource  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  paper  money,  hearing  four  per  cent,  interest, 
was  established  under  the  name  of  Royal  vales,  which 
notes  were  issued  at  first  of  no  minor  value  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  pesos,  or  about  107/.  These  vales,  by  an  edict, 
received  the  value  of  money,  and  became  a  lawful  tender 
in  all  transactions,  except  in  retail  trade,  the  payment  of 
soldiers  public  salaries,  & c.,  where  the  amount  rendered 
them  inconvenient.  The  number,  however,  at  first 
issued,  proved  insufficient,  and  it  was  afterwards  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  council  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  issue  of 
vales  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  pesos. 

On  this  occasion,  Florida  Blanca  immediately  gave 
his  opinion,  that  a  fresh  issue  of  notes  of  a  smaller 
amount  would  so  increase  the  doubts  and  apprehensions 
which  the  people  already  entertained  regarding  paper 
money,  that  dangerous  consequences  would  ensue,  unless 
some  means  were  employed  to  afford  the  holders  of  such 
notes  the  opporunity  of  changing  them  at  once  into  mo¬ 
ney,  whenever  they  liked  it,  the  tendency  of  which  he 
showed  would  be  at  once  to  restore  public  confidence. 
For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  that  regulations  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  vales  being  discounted  by  the  holders 
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at  any  other  place  than  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  chest  of  reduction,  as  he  calls  it,  with  some  large 
sums  of  gold  which  had  been  brought  from  Portugal 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  vales  at  once,  whenever 
they  were  presented  to  the  government.  He  argued  that 
the  people,  when  they  found  that  they  could  obtain  gold 
for  the  vales  on  presentation,  would  at  once  perceive  that 
the  paper  money  was  as  valuable  ahd  more  convenient 
than  gold;  that  the  system  of  discounting  the  notes  at  a 
loss  would  be  abandoned;  and  the  public  credit  established 
upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

The  chest  of  reduction  was,  in  fact,  a  national  bank; 
but,  after  every  thing  had  been  arranged  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other  ministers,  Florida  Blanca  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  find  that  a  private  council  of  finance  had 
been  held  without  his  knowledge,  at  which  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  large  amount  of  the  vales  should  be  issued 
without  the  chest  of  reduction.  This  measure  involved 
the  government  in  new  embarrassments.  Gold  and  silver 
became  excessively  scarce:  those  who  possessed  precious 
metals  began  immediately  to  trade  in  them,  the  paper 
money  was  decried  both  by  the  timid  and  the  interested, 
and  fell  to  twenty -two  per  cent,  discount;  the  edict  for 
compelling  the  notes  to  be  received  was  resisted ;  innu¬ 
merable  suits  took  place  in  consequence  in  the  courts  of 
law;  and  the  government  contractors  forced  to  receive 
these  vales  in  payment,  overwhelmed  the  king  and  coun¬ 
cil  with  petitions  to  indemnify  them  for  the  immense 
loss  which  they  sustained.  “All,”  says  Florida  Blanca, 
“  was  confusion  and  disorder,”  and  the  country  was 
threatened  with  a  national  bankruptcy. 

In  this  emergency,  Florida  Blanca,  once  more  came 
forward  with  the  distinct  proposal  of  a  national  bank. 
Between  three  and  four  millions  of  money  were  raised 
for  its  capital,  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  shares ;  and,  as  rapidly  as  possible  its  operations 
were  commenced  for  the  reduction  of  the  vales  and  the 
discount  of  the  bills  of  exchange.  The  plan  for  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  bank  was  arranged  with  a  merchant,  I 
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believe  of  French  extraction,  called  Cabarrus;  and 
though  it  was  assailed  by  all  those  who  had  been  making 
large  fortunes  by  the  depreciation  of  the  vales,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  completely  in  answering  the  purpose  intended 
by  Florida  Blanca,  and  in  a  very  few  years,  the  paper 
money  had  so  completely  recovered  its  credit  as  to  have 
shaken  off  all  discount  and  to  bear  a  premium. 

Other  efforts  were  made  by  Florida  Blanca  to  free 
the  Spanish  nation  from  the  tremendous  and  injudicious 
system  of  taxation  and  impost,  which  fettered  every  com¬ 
mercial  relation  in  the  country,  impeded  internal  traffic, 
and  discouraged  exertion  of  every  kind.  I  have  noticed 
these  obstructions  to  trade  before,  in  the  lives  of  Olivares, 
Alberoni,  and  Ripperda;  and,  though  each  of  those 
ministers  had  done  something  to  remove  them,  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  had  been  very  small,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
instance  I  am  about  to  cite.  Even  before  he  was  sent 
to  Rome,  while  a  member  of  one  of  the  provincial 
juntas,  Florida  Blanca  bad  laboured  for  this  object,  and 
he  had  succeeded  in  doing  away  one  of  the  most  ini¬ 
quitous  taxes  under  which  the  people  of  Catalonia 
laboured.  In  that  province,  a  tax  amounting  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  was  levied  upon  almost  every  kind  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  was  exacted  with  the  utmost  rigour.  A  piece 
of  cloth  in  the  loom,  before  the  workman  dared  to  com¬ 
mence  his  labour,  was  obliged  to  receive  a  leaden  seal  at 
the  beginning,  and  when  the  cloth  was  completed,  a 
leaden  seal  at  the  end,  which  seals  were  called  plomos 
de  ramos  ;  and  whenever  he  sold,  if  it  were  but  a  hands’ 
breadth  of  the  cloth,  he  was  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the 
bollero,  or  seal  officer,  who  came  and  measured  the  cloth, 
attached  a  seal  of  wax  to  the  end,  and  demanded  fifteen 
per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  whatever  was  wanting. 

At  the  suggestion,  it  would  seem,  of  Florida  Blanca  it 
was  determined  to  relieve  the  Catalonians  from  this  in¬ 
quisitorial  tax,  supplying  its  place  by  an  increase  upon 
certain  duties  of  entry  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  customs  of  Catalonia  were  equalised  with 
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those  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  by  the  increased  trade 
which  immediately  took  place  after  the  removal  of  the 
holla,  the  demand  for  materials  was  greatly  increased ;  the 
trade  of  the  principality  became  greater  in  every  respect, 
the  inhabitants  more  wealthy ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  per¬ 
ceptible  augmentation  of  duty  on  entry,  the  customs  by 
their  increase  and  equalisation  in  a  very  few  years 
doubled  the  amount  of  the  tax  repealed.  From  this 
experiment  Florida  Blanca  drew  materials  for  the 
foundation  of  a  completely  new  system  of  duties  and 
taxes.  Into  the  particulars  we  cannot  enter ;  but  the 
general  plan  that  he  pursued  may  be  explained  very 
shortly,  and  in  his  own  words.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  By  this  equalisation,  as  I  said,  we  prepared  for 
the  formation  of  a  general  list  of  import  duties,  in 
which  the  imposts  were  lightened  on  all  simple  or 
primary  materials,  machines  and  other  articles  which 
might  be  useful  to  us,  and  encourage  our  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  prudently  augmented  on  those  goods  which 
might  weaken  or  ruin  it,  or  injure  our  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce.” 

The  latter  part  of  this  system  he  carried  out  with 
strong  determination,  and  he  himself  asserts,  with  very 
great  success.  I  speak  of  protective  duties  ;  for  he 
held  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  the  arti¬ 
sans  and  manufacturers  of  Spain  against  a  competition 
with  foreign  nations  in  those  articles  of  production  or 
manufacture,  which  any  circumstances  might  render 
cheap  and  easy  of  production  in  other  countries,  and 
difficult  and  expensive  in  Spain.  Every  part  of  clothing, 
even  to  shirts,  had  been  imported  in  the  most  immense 
quantities  ;  the  threads,  ribands,  ornaments,  furniture, 
and  utensils  which  were  used  in  Spain,  or  exported  to  the 
Indies,  were  all  brought  from  other  countries  ;  and,  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  system,  which  the  minister  declares  pre¬ 
vented  the  poor  women  of  Spain  from  even  gaining  by 
spinning  sufficient  to  buy  a  coarse  loaf,  Florida  Blanca 
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revived  prohibitions,  and  enforced  high  duties  upon  all 
such  articles  as  interfered  with  the  exertion  of  Spanish 
industry. 

The  question  is  a  very  difficult  one,  and  has  since  his 
day  been  viewed  in  a  great  many  different  lights  ;  but 
he  himself  declares  distinctly  that  the  result  was  most 
successful,  and  that  those  prohibitory  duties  being  com¬ 
bined  with  an  alleviation  of  other  duties  on  imports 
which  did  not  interfere  with  Spanish  industry,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  to  the  Indies,  was-  so 
far  from  diminishing  the  revenue  derived  from  the  cus¬ 
toms,  that  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  ten  years  it 
had  considerably  more  than  doubled  itself. 

The  opposition  which  he  encountered  in  all  these 
transactions  was,  of  course,  tremendous ;  but  more 
especially,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with,  the  Indies,  which 
had  been  previously  a  complete  monopoly  in  the  port 
of  Cadiz,  That  trade  was  freed  from  its  shackles;  and 
from  Florida  Blanca’s  own  account,  it  would  appear, 
that  considerable  inconveniences  and  evil  results  had 
been  attributed  to  the  measure  ;  the  failure  of  a  number 
of  the  great  mercantile  bouses,  and  the  glut  of  cheap 
and  badly  manufactured  European  goods  in  the  Indian 
market,  being  amongst  the  principle  bad  effects  said  to 
have  arisen  in  consequence.  In  reply  to  this,  the 
minister  asserted  that  the  failures  had  not  taken  place 
from  opening  the  trade,  but  from  the  extravagance  of 
the  merchants,  pointing  to  the  same  results  in  England 
where  no  innovations  had  taken  place  ;  and,  in  regard  to 
the  glut  of  the  market,  he  asserted  that  the  goods  were 
not  bad,  but  only  cheap  ;  and  that  their  very  abundance 
and  cheapness  produced  increased  consumption.  These 
points  might  prove  very  interesting,  if  we  had  any  means 
°f  judging  between  the  minister  and  his  opponents  ; 
but  such  can  hardly  be  arrived  at;  and  one  fact  is 
certain,  that  the  measure  adopted  by  Florida  Blanca,  in 
a  remarkable  short  space  of  time,  trebled  the  trade 
between  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  more  than  doubled 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs  both  in  Europe 
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and  the  colonies.*  Of  this  result  there  could  he  no 
doubt ;  and  on  it  the  minister  rested  his  claim  to 
honour  and  gratitude. 

Besides  all  these  regulations,  he  followed  up  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  holla  in  Catalonia  by  a  plan  for  commuting 
the  taxes,  called  in  Castile  the  alcavala  and  milliones, 
two  taxes  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  holla  in  Catalonia. 
The  plan  was  not  adopted  in  every  respect,  but  great 
ameliorations  were  introduced.  It  seems  indeed,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Florida  Blanca  addresses  Charles  III. 
on  the  subject,  that  in  all  these  efforts  for  relieving  the 
labouring  classes  by  a  total  removal  of  the  great  body 
of  what  we  may  call  excise  and  municipal  imposts,  and 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  revenue  by  an  income  tax, 
he  met  with  great  opposition  in  the  cabinet  itself, 
though  he  does  -  not  expressly  state  that  such  was 
the  case.  Whether  his  proposed  tax  upon  income, 
taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  was  or  was 
not  a  good  substitute  for  that  which  he  removed,  may 
be  doubted ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  his 
desire  to  do  away  with  all  excise  duties  he  followed 
the  only  true  and  legitimate  principle  of  taxation,  of 
which  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  is,  that  the 
taxation  of  industry  is  vicious.  No  sane  person  can 
doubt  that  the  labour  of  a  state  is  in  fact  its  wealth  ; 
and,  that  he  who  as  a  lawgiver  puts  shackles  of  a  pecu¬ 
niary  kind  upon  lawful  exertion,  does  not  alone  take 
from  the  country  the  sum  levied,  but  a  tenfold  sum 
yearly  from  the  discouragements  and  impediments 
created. 

Connected  with  the  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  was  a  great 
undertaking  of  a  literary  kind,  which  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  statesman  did  not  remain  to  see 
completed.  This  was  the  formation  of  a  grand  geo¬ 
graphical  dictionary  of  Spain,  in  which  the  situation  of 

*  Some  of  the  Spanish  writers  estimate  the  encrease  much  higher ;  and 
one  of  them  says,  “  Este  decreto  aumento  al  cuadruplo  las  importaciones 
en  America,  y  ios  retornos  a  once  veces  mas  de  lo  que  eran  antes.” 
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each  place,  even  to  the  smallest  hamlet  in  the  Spanish 
dominions,  -with  every  statistical  particular  connected 
with  it,  was  clearly  ascertained  and  set  down  ;  and 
those  volumes  which  were  published  under  the  care  of 
Florida  Blanca  afford  a  model  of  what  such  a  statistical 
work  ought  really  to  be.  If  it  were  but  for  this  one 
great  undertaking,  Florida  Blanca  would  have  de¬ 
served  the  gratitude  of  his  country  ;  but  still  more  did 
he  deserve  that  gratitude  for  the  object  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  in  the  enterprise.  In  speaking  of  the 
dictionary,  he  informs  the  king  that  it  was  intended  to 
contain  “  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  your  govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  its  care  to  the  poorest  and  most  remote 
subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  and  those  nearest  to  your  royal  person.” 

Plans  were  also  suggested  by  the  minister  himself,  or 
received  his  countenance  and  support,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  for  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  removal  of 
many  local  inconveniences  and  impediments  which  re¬ 
tarded  the  advance  of  the  country  in  the  march  of  civili¬ 
zation.  He  also  drew  up  an  immense  code  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-three  articles,  for  the  regulation  of  what 
is  called  the  junta  of  state.  That  junta  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  previous  to  his  administration,  but  had  fallen  into 
disuse  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Some  disputes  which 
took  place  in  the  cabinet  between  the  chiefs  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  led  Florida  Blanca  to  propose  that 
the  meetings  of  the  junta  should  be  held  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  for  the  consideration  of  specified  objects.  This 
junta,  amongst  its  other  functions,  received  the  power 
of  examining  into  and  discussing  the  qualities  of  per¬ 
sons  proposed  for  various  situations,  and  of  nominating 
for  the  king’s  approbation  ;  and,  certainly,  the  tendency 
of  the  whole  was  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  state 
much  more  regularly  and  expeditiously  than  before. 
We  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  in  this  country,  that 
the  institution  was  a  dangerous  one,  and  might  have 
been  turned  to  very  evil  purposes ;  but  it  was  necessary 
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to  mention  this  act  as  forming  one  of  the  many  which 
the  minister  of  whom  we  speak  performed,  with  views, 
we  sincerely  believe,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  draw  all  these  proceed¬ 
ings  into  one  view,  though  they  were  carried  on  at 
various  times  and  under  different  circumstances  ;  and 
we  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  general  course  of 
events  in  Florida  Blanca’s  political  life.  Private  life 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any,  and  the  few 
events  which  occurred  to  vary  it  we  shall  notice  here¬ 
after.  Scarcely  had  the  signature  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  taken  place  with  England,  when  the 
Spanish  monarch  began  to  regret  having  encouraged  the 
British  colonies  in  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country,  and  he  had  still  greater  cause  to  be  sorry  for 
that  act  before  the  year  1780  came  to  a  conclusion.  A 
census  of  the  native  population  of  Peru  had  been  ordered 
to  be  taken,  and  it  was  supposed  by  the  Indians  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  them.  Great  discontent  arose ;  tumults  took  place; 
and  the  principal  descendant  of  the  ancient  incas  of 
Peru  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malecontents,  de¬ 
feated  some  small  bodies  of  Spanish  troops,  and  speedily 
found  himself  in  command  of  60,000  men.  The  first 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  however,  was  speedily 
suppressed ;  but  considerable  bands  of  the  natives  kept 
possession  of  the  mountains,  and  set  all  the  efforts  of 
Spain  at  defiance  for  some  years.  The  revolt,  indeed, 
was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  our  noticing  it 
in  this  place,  had  it  not  been  that  the  large  body  of 
troops  which  of  necessity  was  maintained  in  America, 
increased  the  expenditure  so  much  as  to  embarrass  many 
of  the  proceedings  of  Florida  Blanca. 

One  source  of  danger  to  the  Spanish  commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  was  removed  about  the  same  time  by  the  efforts  of 
the  minister,  who  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Porte,  a  power  which  had  been  constantly  at  enmity  with 
Spain  for  centuries  ;  and  some  years  after  a  treaty  was  also 
entered  into  with  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  which  se- 
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cured  the  Spanish  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  though 
not  till  two  unsuccessful  attacks  had  been  made  upon  Al¬ 
giers  by  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and  Malta.  The  coasts 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  in  former  reigns  had  been 
nearly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  from  a  fear  of  the 
piratical  descents,  were  peopled  and  cultivated,  and  the 
flag  of  Spain,  so  long  excluded  from  the  Levant,  was 
now  seen  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  in  that  quarter. 

One  of  the  most  important  results,  however,  which  took 
place  from  these  negotiations  was  a  collateral  one.  While 
Spain  was  busily  negotiating  at  Constantinople,  many  of 
the  other  powers  strongly  opposed  her  proceedings,  and 
endeavoured  to  thwart  her  views  on  principles  of  com¬ 
mercial  jealousy.  This  was  to  be  expected  from  Eng¬ 
land,  but  certainly  not  from  France,  who  professed  her¬ 
self  so  devotedly  the  ally  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It 
was  nevertheless  discovered  that  no  power  was  making 
such  efforts  to  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  Florida  Blanca, 
and  this  combined  with  her  conduct  at  the  termination 
of  the  war,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  minister  to 
the  deceitful  character  of  his  ally.  The  consequences 
appeared  at  an  after  period ;  but  in  the  mean  time  a 
variety  of  other  transactions  occurred  in  which  Florida 
Blanca  had  a  principal  share,  and  in  which  he  showed 
his  great  diplomatic  ability,  by  gaining  that  ascendency 
over  the  court  of  Portugal  which  had  long  been  sought 
in  vain  by  the  government  of  Spain. 

The  friendly  co-operation  of  the  two  powers,  which 
shared  the  peninsula,  was  of  course  an  object  eagerly  to 
be  desired,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  could  only  be  be¬ 
neficial  to  both.  With  such  views,  Florida  Blanca  drew 
daily  the  bonds  of  union  more  closely  with  Portugal ; 
and,  in  order  to  insure  the  permanence  of  that  union,  he 
concluded  a  double  marriage  between  the  children  of  the 
Spanish  monarch,  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  queen 
of  Portugal.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  III.,  named 
Charlotte,  was  married  to  the  prince  of  the  Brazils,  heir 
apparent  to  the  Portuguese  crown ;  and  his  third  son, 
the  infant  Don  Gabriel,  was  married  to  the  infanta  of 
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Portugal,  Mariana  Victoria.  From  these  alliances,  as 
■well  as  from  the  previous  authority  -which  Spain  had 
acquired  in  Portugal  after  the  disgrace  of  Pombal,  the 
king  of  Spain  may  be  said,  in  all  essential  points,  to 
have  ruled  the  whole  Peninsula,  during  the  rest  of  the 
ministry  of  Florida  Blanca. 

The  peace  of  Europe,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  without  being  threatened  with  a  new  breach,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
relations  of  England,  France,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  In 
Prussia  and  Holland  the  French  interest  had  lately  been 
predominant,  till  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  to 
the  Prussian  throne  changed  at  once  the  views  of  that 
power,  brought  it  over  to  the  side  of  England,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  consequence  of  that  prince's  connection 
with  the  house  of  Nassau,  restored  in  Holland,  both  the 
British  influence  and  the  former  constitution  of  the 
country  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  intrigues  of 
France.  The  last  mentioned  power,  irritated  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  talked  loudly  of  war,  and  made  vast  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  Great  Britain  was  not  behind  hand  in  taking 
steps  to  repel  aggression. 

At  this  period,  Florida  Blanca,  warned  by  the  excessive 
expenses  of  the  preceding  war,  employed  immense  and 
extraordinary  efforts  for  the  .purpose  of  diverting  that 
eviL  While  he  declared  his  willingness  and  readiness 
to  fulfil  all  the  stipulations  of  the  family  compact,  and 
to  support  France  if  assailed,  both  by  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  he  remonstrated  vigorously  and  reasonably  with 
both  courts,  on  the  folly  of  plunging  Europe  into  fresh 
hostilities;  and  he  supported  in  France  by  his  strongest 
efforts  the  party  which  advocated  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  In  these  operations  he  was  completely  successful, 
and  to  his  exertions  may  be  greatly  attributed  the  pa¬ 
cification  of  1787. 

The  Spanish  minister,  however,  was  by  no  means 
so  successful  in  dealing  with  Great  Britain,  in  regard 
to  a  matter  in  which  national  jealousy  and  pride  were 
concerned.  This  was  in  regard  to  the  still  sought 
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for  cession  of  Gibraltar,  and,  upon  this  point,  I  am 
inclined  to  take  a  somewhat  different  view  from 
Mr.  Coxe,  believing  that  Florida  Blanca  was  chiefly  in¬ 
fluenced  in  framing  the  obstructions  which  he  threw  in 
the  way  of  a  favourable  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  by  the  hope  of  inducing  England  to  cede  Gibral¬ 
tar  for  an  equivalent,  in  order  to  obtain  advantageous 
terms  for  her  commerce  with  Spain  and  the  In¬ 
dies.  He  affected,  it  is  true,  to  treat  this  question  of 
commerce  and  the  restrictive  duties  enforced  by  Spain, 
upon  its  own  basis  ;  contended  for  the  necessity  of  such 
restrictions  abstractedly ;  and  declared  that  neither  the 
king  nor  the  people  of  Spain  were  inclined  to  concede 
so  many  advantages  to  England  without  any  apparent 
return  to  Spain.  At  first  he  spoke  plainly  of  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar,  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  Spanish  nation 
to  comply  ;  but  after  a  period,  he  ceased  to  mention  that 
matter  straightforwardly,  still  suffering,  it  seems  to  me, 
designedly,  the  object  he  had  in  view  to  be  apparent 
throughout  the  irritating  negotiations  which  succeeded 
from  time  to  time. 

While  these  discussions  were  pending,  and  while  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Great  Britain  war  was  still  probable,  a 
convention  was  entered  into  by  England  and  Spain,  regard¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  the  settlements  on  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
This  convention  was  highly  favourable  to  Spain  and  un¬ 
favourable  to  England ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Spanish 
minister  skilfully  took  advantage  of  the  threatening  as¬ 
pect  of  foreign  affairs,  to  draw  concessions  from  the 
British  minister  which  would  have  been  made  at  no  other 
time.  Nothing,  however,  of  a  commercial  kind  was 
obtained  from  Spain  ;  the  prohibitory  duties  were  still 
maintained  by  Florida  Blanca  ;  and  no  arguments  would 
make  him  believe  that  the  admission  of  cheap  English 
goods  into  Spain  could  have  any  other  effect  than  that 
of  ruining  large  classes  of  Spanish  manufacturers,  who 
were  prevented  by  circumstances  from  producing  the 
same  articles  at  so  low  a  price. 

The  equivalents  offered  by  Great  Britain  in  per- 
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mitting  Spanish  productions  at  a  low  rate  of  duty, 
and  even  the  demonstration  that  such  a  course  would 
infinitely  increase  the  export  of  these  productions,  did 
not  satisfy  Florida  Blanca  that  the  benefits  proceeding 
to  one  class  of  Spanish  subjects  would  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  evil  inflicted  upon  others;  or, — 
and  this  was  a  point  of  much  greater  importance, — that 
the  increase  to  whatever  amount  of  the  trade  of  Spain, 
in  particular  articles  such  as  wine,  brandy,  cocoa, 
tobacco,  & c.,  would  justify  a  Spanish  minister  in  ren¬ 
dering  his  country  totally  dependent  upon  Great  Britain 
for  a  supply  of  an  immense  number  of  articles  of  chief  ne¬ 
cessity,  which  must  inevitably  have  become  the  case — had 
he  allowed  a  free  entrance  to  those  articles  manufactured 
in  England  —  by  rendering  similar  articles  manufactured 
in  Spain  unsaleable,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  price, 
and  thereby  putting  an  end  to  all  attempts  to  produce 
them.  Could  he  have  insured  that  a  permanent  peace 
would  have  existed  between  Spain  and  England;  and  that 
the  interested  views  of  no  parties  would  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  advantage  of  national  confidence;  he  might, 
perhaps, have  considered  himself  justifiedin  extinguishing 
those  branches  of  manufacture  which  could  not  compete 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reciprocation  of  the 
peculiar  productions  of  each  country  might  have  been 
beneficial  to  both  ;  but  so  long  as  he  could  have  no 
such  guarantee,  he  contended  that  he  ought,  by  no 
means,  to  put  his  country  at  the  mercy  of  Great 
Britain,  even  for  such  articles  as  clothing,  linens, 
cottons,  &c. 

From  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the  matter 
was  discussed  without  any  benefit.  Perhaps  a  little 
commercial  jealousy  biassed  the  views  of  Florida 
Blanca  in  the  business ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he  con¬ 
strued  the  terms  of  the  family  compact  as  unfavourable 
to  French  commerce,  and  repelled  all  the  unjust  claims 
that  France  was  inclined  to  found  upon  that  treaty.  Dis¬ 
putes  in  regard  to  navigation  also  took  place  between 
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Spain  and  Holland,  but  were  terminated  successfully 
by  the  Spanish  minister.  The  dark  clouds,  however, 
were  now  gathering  over  Europe  from  which  burst 
forth  that  great  political  storm,  the  French  revolution  " 
and  never  did  any  great  event  throw  its  shadow  more 
strongly  before  it.  The  circumstances  which  produced 
it,  we  may  have  to  treat  of  elsewhere,  but  the  manner 
in  which  those  circumstances  affected  Spain,  is  all  that 
we  have  to  attend  to  now. 

It  became  necessary  for  the  French  monarch  to 
plunge  his  country  into  external  contentions,  in  order 
to  turn  the  attention  of  his  people  from  the  hopeless 
ruin  into  which  a  long  series  of  errors  had  plunged 
the  government ;  and,  while  his  ministers  were  thus 
labouring  to  crush  the  sense  of  present  difficulties 
by  means  which  accumulated  fresh  ones,  the  people 
of  F ranee,  struggling  under  the  heavy  impression  that 
some  change  was  absolutely  necessary,  were  driven  into 
the  wildest  schemes  and  most  irrational  theories  in 
search  of  some  change  that  might  prove  beneficial. 
The  minds  of  men  in  that  country  became  familiarised 
with  the  most  extravagant  notions;  and  their  pas¬ 
sions  sympathetically  inflamed  by  the  excitement  of 
their  imagination.  This  is  one  of  the  states  most 
fertile  in  producing  fanatical  enthusiasm,  and  such 
was  the  result  in  France,  only  differing  from  any 
other  kind  of  fanatical  enthusiasm  in  being  anar¬ 
chical  and  irreligious  in  its  character  and  tenden- 
cies. 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  ministers  in  seek- 
ing  to  plunge  their  country  into  contentions  with 
other  states  was  alarming  to  Florida  Blanca,  and  their 
motives  clear ;  and  the  spirit  which  now  like  a  pesti¬ 
lential  disease  raged  in  every  part  of  France,  was  so 
contrary  to  his  whole  character,  to  his  systematic 
advocacy  of  mild,  gradual,  and  easy  reforms,  that  he 
declared,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  every  es¬ 
tablished  government  should  build  up  a  wall  of  brass  to 
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guard  itself  against  the  introduction  of  the  moral 
disease  under  which  France  laboured.  These  con¬ 
victions  were  not  without  their  results  on  his  conduct ; 
and  the  recollection  of  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
ministers  in  regard  to  Turkey,  was  coupled  with  all 
the  efforts  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  induce  Russia 
and  Austria  to  gain  by  violent,  and,  in  some  instances, 
unannounced  aggressions,  a  preponderance  in  the  east  of 
Europe. 

Detestation  also  of  the  political  principles  reigning 
in  France,  and  apprehensions  regarding  the  measures 
to  which  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  government  would 
drive  the  ministry,  induced  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
lean  more  favourably  towards  Great  Britain;  and  he  posi¬ 
tively  and  distinctly  refused  to  enter  into  the  new  alli¬ 
ance,  proposed  between  Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  left  the  three  great  continental  powers  to 
pursue  their  schemes,  not  only  unaided,  but  strongly 
reprobated  by  Spain.  He  approved  and  signified  openly 
his  approval  of  the  conduct  of  England  ;  and,  when 
France  urged  upon  him  the  terms  of  the  family  com¬ 
pact,  as  an  engagement  for  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  to  assist  each  other  in  war,  he 
announced  as  an  opinion  by  which  he  would  abide,  that 
he  looked  upon  that  treaty  as  merely  defensive ;  and 
that  though  Spain  would  assist  France  with  all  her 
power,  in  case  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  any  of  her 
adversaries,  she  would  in  no  degree  aid  her  ally  in 
any  ambitious  efforts  for  aggrandisement,  or  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  other  countries. 

This,  it  is  true,  was  a  very  different  reading  of  the 
family  compact  from  that  which  had  been  given  before ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations  were  com¬ 
pletely  changed ;  and  though  strongly  opposed  by  the 
prej  udices  of  the  king  in  favour  of  his  family,  Florida 
Blanca  now  saw  nothing  in  the  court  of  France,  but 
an  insidious  enemy  clothed  in  the  garments  of  friend¬ 
ship.  His  conduct  was  in  conformity  with  these  views. 
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and  he  maintained  the  peace  of  the  country  with  dig¬ 
nity  and  propriety,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  state  into 
which  the  rest  of  Europe  was  plunged. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  such  be¬ 
neficial  changes  as  he  had  wrought  in  the  institutions  of 
Spain,  could  not  be  effected  without  producing  a  host  of 
enemies  against  the  Spanish  minister.  Those  enemies,  for 
some  time,  wanted  a  head,  till  at  length  the  return  of 
Aranda  from  Paris  not  only  furnished  a  chief  to  the  fac¬ 
tion  opposed  to  the  minister,  but  gave  it  a  chief  of  vast 
powers  and  abilities,  of  considerable  claims  for  services 
performed,  incessant  activity,  fiery  and  intemperate  zeal, 
and,  to  crown  all,  a  thousand  views  and  principles 
derived  from  the  revolutionists  of  France.  Aranda 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  place  two  of  his  creatures  in 
offices  of  importance.  These  were  the  general  O’Reilly, 
and  the  marquis  of  Rubi,  governor  of  Madrid.  O'Reilly, 
although  he  had  not  greatly  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  Spanish  arms,  was  constantly  eager  for  war,  and 
consequently  was  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  pacific 
views  of  the  minister  than  any  other. 

After  proceeding  in  secret  for  some  time,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Aranda  and  his  party  became  more  apparent, 
and  Florida  Blanca,  who  was  of  an  irritable  temper, 
was  assailed  in  every  way  that  could  annoy  or  wound 
him.  His  want  of  hereditary  nobility;  his  frank¬ 
ness  and  even  bluntness  of  manner ;  his  warmth  and 
eagerness  in  debate  ;  and  various  measures  which  he 
had  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  lower  orders 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  maj  orates 
or  entails  of  very  small  properties,  had  raised  him  up 
a  host  of  enemies  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Spanish 
nobility ;  and  while  this  powerful  class  opposed  him, 
not  in  secret,  Aranda,  with  all  his  skill  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  assailed  his  political  measures,  and  found  or 
fabricated  a  thousand  faults  in  his  conduct. 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  health  declining,  youth 
passed  away,  no  inordinate  ambition  to  make  him  cling  to 
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office,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  tranquillity  and  peace, 
Florida  Blanca  once  more  entreated  his  royal  master  to 
allow  him  to  retire  ;  but  Charles  III.,  with  noble  firm¬ 
ness,  not  only  opposed  his  retirement,  but  took  instant 
measures  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a  minister  in  whom  he  had  every  con¬ 
fidence,  and  from  whom  he  had  derived  such  inestima¬ 
ble  services.  Rubi  and  O’Reilly  were  dismissed  from 
office  ;  the  faction  of  Aranda  was  silenced ;  and  the  king 
replied  to  his  faithful  minister’s  request  with  one  of 
the  highest  compliments  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  paid  by 
a  sovereign  to  a  subject:  —  “  You  will  not  surely,”  he 
said,  “abandon  me  in  my  declining  age,  but  rather 
remain,  that  I  may  bequeath  you  as  a  legacy  to  my 
successor.” 

Florida  Blanca,  however,  mortified  to  be  misunderstood 
and  calumniated,  drew  up  the  famous  statement,  which 
he  presented  to  the  king  in  October  1788,  as  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  his  ministry.  Though  this  statement  also 
concluded  with  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  retire,  the 
king  still  refused  to  comply,  and  solemnly  affixed  his 
approbation  to  the  statement,  and  vouched  for  the  truth 
of  the  facts  contained  in  it.  This,  however,  was  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain.  He 
was  now  in  his  seventy- third  year,  and  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  caught  in  hunting,  terminated  his  life  in 
the  same  year.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  last 
words  and  actions  of  the  monarch  tends  to  show  that, 
even  to  the  end,  he  placed  the  fullest  and  most  implicit 
confidence  in  his  minister  Florida  Blanca.  On  his 
death-bed  he  recommended  him  most  strenuously  to 
his  successor,  and  added  the  highest  encomium  on  his 
character  and  administration. 

All  the  recommendations  of  one  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  wisest  and  firmest  of  the  Bourbon  kings 
of  Spain  were  not  sufficient  to  obtain  any  permanent 
influence  for  Florida  Blanca,  with  the  unwise  and  un¬ 
happy  Charles  IV.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  minister  not 
only  retained  his  power,  but  exerted  himself  most 
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vigorously  and  strenuously,  to  obtain  for  his  new 
master  that  same  uncontrolled  authority  which  had 
been  enjoyed,  and  nobly  used  by  the  preceding  sove¬ 
reign.  His  efforts  for  this  purpose,  and  his  previous 
dealings  with  the  cortes,  had  gained  him  a  great  deal 
of  odium ;  and  his  enemies  of  the  faction  of  Aranda 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  every  new  measure 
which  the  minister  employed,  to  misrepresent  it,  and 
point  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  him. 

Two  persons,  probably  employed  by  Aranda  himself,  at¬ 
tacked  the  administration  ofFloridaBlanca  publiclyin  two 
vehement  satires;  but  the  authors  were  discovered  in  the 
persons  of  an  Italian  banker,  named  Salucci,  and  a  di¬ 
plomatist,  named  the  marquis  de  Manca.  Florida  Blanca 
then  laid  his  complaint  before  the  king,  and  also  addressed 
to  him  the  same  statement  of  his  administration  which 
he  had  laid  before  his  father.  Charles  IV.,  though 
weak  in  the  most  lamentable  degree,  was  naturally 
equitable  in  his  disposition.  By  a  royal  decree  he  con¬ 
firmed  and  approved  the  statement  of  Florida  Blanca, 
declared  it  to  be  true,  and  left  the  punishment  of  the 
minister’s  assailants  to  the  council,  who  proceeded  against 
them;  but  Salucci,  we  are  told,  made  his  escape  to  his 
own  country,  and  Manca  was  the  only  one  who  suffered 
even  the  punishment  of  imprisonment. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  Florida  Blanca  besought  the 
king  to  suffer  him  to  resign ;  but  Charles  still  remained 
attached  to  the  friend  and  councillor  of  his  father,  and 
did  not  abandon  him  till  the  vices  of  his  queen  required 
that  the  virtuous  and  uncompromising  minister  should  be 
removed  from  the  court.  The  declaration  of  Charles  IV. 
in  favour  of  the  minister,  was  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1789  ;  and  during  the  two  years  that  followed, 
the  chief  occupation  of  Florida  Blanca  was  to  prevent 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolutionists,  who  were  now 
in  full  career  for  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  from 
being  introduced  into  Spain.  Another  affair  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  the  course  of  the  year  1790,  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  dispute  with  England  relative  to  the  settlements 
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of  Nootka  Sound  and  of  the  islands  of  Cuadra  and  Van¬ 
couver.  These  disputes  were  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch,, 
that  a  considerable  armament  was  fitted  out,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Don  Juan  de  Langura, 
for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  what  were  considered  the 
rights  of  Spain  in  America. 

Negotiations,  however,  were  in  the  mean  time  car¬ 
ried  on  with  Great  Britain;  and,  seeing  that  in  all 
probability  a  general  war  was  upon  the  eve  of  taking 
place,  the  English  cabinet  endeavoured  by  concession 
to  disarm  the  animosity  of  Spain,  well  knowing  that 
Florida  Blanca  was  inclined  to  give  zealous  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  nation  adverse  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  unless  driven  by  some  more  imme¬ 
diate  interest  to  co-operate  with  those  to  whom  he  was 
opposed  in  every  political  doctrine.  In  this  affair,  the 
minister  certainly  maintained  the  honour  of  Spain  with 
dignity  and  firmness.  The  object  of  contention,  indeed, 
was  a  mere  trifle,  as  far  as  it  regarded  England,  the 
quarrel  being  solely,  as  a  Spanish  writer  has  called  it, 
“  por  algunos  centenares  de  pieles,’’  or,  according  to  the 
version  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  concern¬ 
ing  a  few  cat  skins.  But  with  Spain  the  matter  was 
different;  for,  with  her,  the  question  was  whether  settle¬ 
ments  had  not  been  made  upon  her  territories,  contrary 
to  treaty.  England,  however,  agreed  to  compromise  the 
matter,  and  the  handful  of  cat  skins  are  said  to  have  cost 
this  country  three  millions  of  money,  though  of  course 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  that  statement. 

In  the  mean  time  the  life  and  the  power  of  Florida 
Blanca  were  equally  in  danger.  The  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  shown  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution,  had  caused  vast  efforts  to  be  made  to  work 
his  downfal  by  French  agents  at  the  Spanish  court ; 
but  not  contented  with  diplomatic  intrigue,  one  at  least  of 
the  French  residents  at  Madrid  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  minister’s  political  career  with  his  existence.  The 
particulars  of  the  attack  I  do  not  know,  but  I  find  it  placed 
by  the  Spanish  writer,  in  whose  work  I  find  it  mention- 
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ed,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1 790-  In  speaking  of  the 
attempt  at  assassination,  he  says,  “In  effect  the  assassin 
wounded  him.  The  criminal  was  taken,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  death  ;  and  as  he  was  a  Frenchman,  it  was 
generally  believed,  that  this  base  attempt  was  the  work 
of  the  French  revolutionists.”  In  the  account  of  the  life 
of  Florida  Blanca,  by  M.  Bocous,  the  assassin  is  said  to 
have  been  a  French  surgeon ;  but  whether  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  or  not,  is  left  in  doubt. 

Previous  to  this  time,  an  illness  with  which  the 
minister  was  attacked,  had  given  reason  to  believe 
that  his  life  had  been  attempted  by  the  means  of 
slow  poison,  and  by  the  order  of  his  physicians,  he  had 
confined  himself  for  several  years  to  farinaceous  food. 
In  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  attempt  reasonable 
doubts  may  very  well  be  entertained  ;  but  of  the  attack 
upon  him  by  the  French  surgeon,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  political  cabals  against  the  minister  at  length 
proved  more  successful  than  the  attempt  upon  his  life; 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  weakness  of  Charles  IV.  and 
the  number  of  the  minister’s  enemies,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  not  have  succeeded  against  him,  had 
not  the  bad  passions  of  a  woman  combined  with  the 
blind  folly  of  her  husband  to  give  them  effect.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  rise  of  the  notorious  Godoy  oc¬ 
curred  ;  and,  as  Florida  Blanca  was  not  at  all  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  tolerate  the  upstart  insolence  of  the  queen’s 
paramour,  that  vicious  woman  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
his  enemies,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  her  husband,  and  banished  the  free- 
spoken  minister  from  the  court.  In  the  first  instance, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  power  of  Florida  Blanca,  his  old 
opponent  Aranda  was  recalled  to  take  a  share  in  state 
affairs  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  adherents  were 
admitted  to  power. 

This  was  but  a  cloak  for  the  queen’s  purposes  in 
favour  of  Godoy.  Aranda  was  but  little  more  her 
favourite  than  Florida  Blanca  ;  but  she  well  knew,  that 
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to  dismiss  a  minister  who  had  conferred  such  benefits 
on  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  place  to  an 
upstart  with  scarcely  one  good  quality  to  recommend 
him,  would  create  an  outcry  through  all  Europe  which 
must  have  an  effect  even  upon  her  husband  himself, 
blind  and  foolish  as  he  was.  The  fiery  disputes  of 
Aranda  with  Florida  Blanca  soon  afforded  a  pretext 
for  dismissing  the  latter  ;  and  the  nation,  admiring  the 
talents  and  vigour  of  Aranda,  were  by  no  means  ill 
pleased  to  see  him  replace  a  minister  whom  as  yet  they  did 
not  fully  appreciate. 

Florida  Blanca  was  then  dismissed  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  of  Murcia,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  the  court  to  that  effect. 
He  was  subsequently  arrested  and  placed  for  a  short 
time  in  confinement  at  Pampeluna  ;  but  was  quickly 
set  at  liberty  again,  and  retired  to  Lorca,  where,  on  his 
own  estate,  he  passed  almost  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  the  year  1808.  indeed,  he  was  called  for  a  short 
time  from  his  retirement,  on  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
French  troops,  and  being  appointed  one  of  the  members  of 
the  central  junta,  exerted  the  feeble  remains  of  his  once 
powerful  energies  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  He 
was  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year  however;  his  health 
had  long  been  declining ;  and,  though  his  intellect  re¬ 
mained  clear,  activity  either  of  mind  or  of  body  was  no 
longer  his.  The  labour  was  too  much  for  him  ;  and  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  regenerating  Spain 
might  contribute,  with  bodily  fatigue  and  over  exertion, 
to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  life  that  remained.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  he  had  retired  to 
Seville;  and  in  the  beginning  of  November  1808  he 
was  seized  with  an  illness  which  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 

In  the  account  that  we  have  given  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Florida  Blanca,  we  have  very  much  followed, 
as  far  as  materials  go,  the  statement  which  he  laid  before 
his  sovereign,  and  which  was  vouched  to  be  true  by 
two  monarchs,  who  both  possessed,  in  a  very  high  de- 
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gree,  the  quality  of  sincerity,  and  who  both  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  verity  of  the  assertions 
which  they  pronounced  to  be  facts.  That  statement  is  a 
great  and  magnificent  political  document,  as  far  excelling 
the  papers  called  the  political  testaments  of  Richelieu  and 
Mazarin  in  greatness  of  views,  clearness  of  statements, 
and  accuracy  of  details,  as  it  does  in  authenticity.  It 
may  have  been  a  little  highly  coloured  it  is  true  :  there 
may  be  in  it  a  certain  portion  of  natural  vanity,  a  certain 
portion  of  prejudice ;  but  no  one  can  read  it,  remember¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the 
sanction  it  received,  without  being  fully  convinced,  that 
in  all  material  points  it  is  perfectly  accurate. 

In  his  private  character  Florida  Blanca  was  amiable 
and  gentle,  though  somewhat  hasty ;  easy  of  access, 
and  humble  in  his  demeanour  towards  those  of  in¬ 
ferior  station,  though  severe  and  haughty  to  the  grandees 
and  higher  nobles  of  Spain.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  application  to  business,  and  thereby  produced 
a  state  of  health  which  was  probably  mistaken  for 
the  effects  of  slow  poison.  He  devoted  his  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  state,  indulging  in 
no  recreations  of  any  kind,  except  indeed  in  the  occa¬ 
sional  gratification  of  a  high  and  cultivated  taste  for 
the  arts.  To  see  and  admire  a  fine  picture,  to  lay  out 
the  plan  of  a  fine  building,  or  to  listen  for  an  hour, 
as  was  the  case  almost  every  night,  to  the  musicians 
of  the  king’s  band,  who  performed  an  evening  concert 
at  his  house,  were  his  sole  relaxations. 

Very  different  in  all  his  habits  from  Pombal,  he  was 
abstemious  even  to  excess  ;  plain  in  his  food,  simple  in  his 
manner  of  life;  and  showing  no  desire  for  honour  or  splen¬ 
dour,  except  for  the  honour  of  benefiting  his  country  and 
the  splendour  of  a  great  and  beneficent  name.  Itwas  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  king  prevailed  upon  him, 
on  any  occasion,  to  receive  those  distinctions  which  had 
been  eagerly  coveted  by  all  former  ministers,  and  which 
he  himself  frequently  solicited  for  other  servants  of 
the  state.  Even  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
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don  Gabriel  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  when  every 
person  who  was  connected  with  the  transaction  received 
high  decorations  and  honours,  Florida  Blanca  and  his 
nephew,  the  one  of  whom  devised  and  carried  through 
the  whole  negotiation,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  meet  the 
princess,  were  the  only  persons  who  neither  received 
nor  sought  any  dignity  as  a  reward.  It  is  true  that  he 
placed  several  of  his  relations  in  high  diplomatic  and 
political  situations ;  but  it  may  be  safely  denied  that 
Florida  Blanca  sought,  with  any  degree  of  greedi¬ 
ness  whatsoever,  to  raise  his  family  beyond  its  merits. 

His  father,  we  are  told,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  lived  to  see  his  son  prime 
minister ;  and,  having  abandoned  his  original  profession 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  church,  was  pressed  eagerly 
by  the  court  to  accept  a  bishopric  or  some  other  rich 
preferment,  but  constantly  refused  to  do  so,  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  the  small  and  poor  benefice  with  which 
he  had  originally  set  out  in  his  ecclesiastical  career.  If 
the  tale  be  true,  it  only  shows  the  similarity  of  character 
which  existed  between  father  and  son ;  for  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Florida  Blanca  not  only  neglected 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  immense  personal  recompences 
which  he  might  easily  have  commanded,  but  refused 
many  of  those  which  were  eagerly  pressed  upon  him 
by  the  king. 

His  attachment  to  his  relations,  which  has  un¬ 
justly  been  made  a  reproach  to  him,  was  part  of  a 
character  full  of  fine  and  kindly  feelings,  of  which 
another  trait  was  his  persevering  gratitude  towards 
those  wrho  at  any  time  had  shown  him  kindness  or 
given  him  assistance.  Of  these  we  shall  give  two 
instances,  where  the  benefit  conferred  upon  him  was  at 
two  very  different  periods  of  his  career.  The  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Valdemoro,  of  the  name  of  Lerena, 
although  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  had  displayed 
very  considerable  talents  and  abilities,  and  having  mar¬ 
ried  a  woman  of  superior  fortune,  obtained  the  post  of 
Alcalde,  I  believe,  at  Cuenca.  In  this  capacity  while 
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Florida  Blanca  was  in  an  inferior  station,  the  magistrate 
received  him  into  his  house,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  displayed  in  their  communication  such 
talents  as  caught  the  attention  of  the  future  minister. 
When  raised  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  Florida 
Blanca  did  not  forget  Pedro  Lerena,  but  brought  him 
to  Madrid,  raised  him  from  one  station  to  another,  tried 
his  abilities  in  the  commissariate  department  during  the 
war  with  England,  gave  him  the  intendence  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  and  in  the  end,  having  created  him  marquis  of 
Lerena,  he  placed  him,  after  the  death  of  the  famous 
marquis  of  Sonora,  in  the  important  office  of  minister 
of  finance.  In  the  other  instance  Florida  Blanca’s  gra¬ 
titude  was  shown  towards  the  person  who,  by  calling  the 
attention  of  Grimaldi  to  him,  had,  in  fact,  obtained  for 
him  the  post  of  minister.  After  conferring  various 
other  favours  upon  Del  Campo,  who  we  may  remem¬ 
ber  was  Grimaldi’s  chief  clerk,  he  bestowed  upon  him 
the  important  office  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don,  writh  which  the  relations  of  Spain  were  becoming 
daily  more  complicated  and  of  more  immediate  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  minister  of  whom  we  speak  was,  perhaps,  greater 
even  as  an  administrator  than  as  a  diplomatist,  although 
in  the  course  of  his  government  he  certainly  effi  cted 
a  number  of  treaties  more  advantageous  to  Spain  than 
those  which  any  other  Spanish  statesman  had  ever  con¬ 
cluded.  Of  this  fact  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and 
with  England  are  the  principal  instances,  though  his 
negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  northern  powers  might 
also  be  brought  forward  as  displaying  great  diplomatic 
skill.  Nor  were  his  negotiations,  even  before  he  became 
minister  of  state,  insignificant  or  unimportant ;  and,  in 
dealing  with  the  wily  court  of  Rome,  in  arranging  its 
differences  with  Spain,  France,  Naples,  and  Parma,  in 
-settling  the  difficult  questions  which  agitated  Venice, 
and  in  procuring  the  election  of  cardinal  Braschi,  after¬ 
wards  Pius  VI.,  he  displayed  consummate  skill  and 
prudence. 
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The  moral  character  of  Florida  Blanca  stood  ex¬ 
tremely  high  :  no  vices  marked  his  career  as  a  private 
man  ;  and  even  those  who  were  engaged  in  opposition  to 
him  in  the  difficult  transactions  of  the  time,  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  advance  a  false 
position,  even  to  gain  the  greatest  advantage,  or  to 
deviate  from  his  engagements  for  any  consideration. 
He  never  married ;  and  in  his  retreat  at  Lorca,  till 
called  from  it  by  the  invasion  of  Spain,  he  employed 
that  leisure,  which  he  had  never  before  known,  in  those 
pleasures  which  he  was  so  well  calculated  to  enjoy,  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  a  fine  taste,  and  the  pursuit 
of  rural  and  agricultural  experiments. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  without  pointing  out 
two  great  mistakes  which  have  been  committed  by  the 
French  biographers  of  Florida  Blanca,  both  of  which 
tend  to  throw  some  discredit  upon  his  ministry.  His 
French  biographers  have  attributed  to  him  the  ineffectual 
and  disastrous  attempt  upon  Algiers  in  the  year  1775  ; 
but  with  that  attempt  he  had  nothing  to  do  whatsoever, 
it  having  been  entirely  planned  and  executed  by  Gri¬ 
maldi  and  O’Reilly.  The  biographers  to  whom  we 
allude,  increased  their  own  error  by  placing  this  attempt 
upon  the  Barbary  States  in  1777,  during  which  year  we 
find  no  mention  of  any  fact  of  the  kind  whatsoever,  and 
certainly  no  attack  upon  Algiers  under  the  command  of 
O’Reilly,  which  they  particularly  mark  was  the  case 
in  the  expedition  they  mention.  The  second  error  is, 
that  Florida  Blanca  maintained  O’Reilly  in  favour 
during  his  whole  life,  notwithstanding  the  discontent  of 
the  people.  This  is  quite  imaginary.  It  is,  certainly, 
by  no  means  impossible  that  Florida  Blanca  might  think 
that  the  people  treated  O’Reilly  unjustly  in  attributing 
to  him  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  ai  ms  in  Africa,  and  that 
he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  persecuted;  but  O’Reilly 
was  any  thing  but  in  favour  with  the  minister,  being 
attached  to  the  faction  which  constantly  opposed  him, 
and  ultimately  dismissed  and  sent  from  Madrid  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  persevering  enmity  towards  Florida 
Blanca. 
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BORN  JUNE  1119,  DIED  MAY  1785. 

Although  the  duke  of  Choiseul  was  in  his  day  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  statesman,  and  his  acts  not  only  affected 
the  country  in  which  he  lived,  but  the  whole  of  Europe, 
yet  as  we  have  just  given  the  lives  of  two  ministers,  in 
which  the  principal  political  events  of  the  time  have 
been  largely  noticed,  we  shall  now  confine  our  account 
of  Choiseul  to  the  occurrences  affecting  his  private  life, 
and  those  which  immediately  interested  France,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  that  awful  termination  of  a  long 
series  of  errors,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Necker. 

The  minister,  of  whose  history  we  now  propose  to  give 
a  brief  sketch,  entered  life  with  every  advantage.  Endow¬ 
ed  with  considerable  talents,brave  to  a  fault, and  educated 
with  care  and  attention,he  entered  the  service  of  his  native 
country  early  as  the  Count  de  Stainville,  and  rapidly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  which  terminated  the 
administration  of  Fleury.  In  the  army  he  made  him¬ 
self  very  generally  liked  ;  and  although  undoubtedly  of 
an  eager  and  aspiring  nature,  his  efforts  for  his  own 
advancement  were  pursued  without  raising  up  enemies 
against  him.  His  high  character,  his  noble  race,  the 
talents  that  he  displayed,  and  the  ambition  with  which 
he  was  inspired,  all  offered,  from  the  very  first,  the 
highest  prospect  of  success  in  whatever  career  he  se¬ 
lected  for  himself ;  and  we  find  that  at  the  age  of  forty 
he  had  reached  the  station  in  the  army  of  lieutenant- 
general. 

His  own  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  his  marriage  with  a  rich  heiress  ; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  the  abilities 
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which  he  had  displayed  as  a  soldier,  he  had  become 
tired  of  a  military  life  before  he  reached  the  highest 
grade  in  the  service,  and  had  turned  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  and  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  a  post  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  measures  which  he  took  to  effect 
that  object  have  been  variously  stated  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  duke  was  not  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  as  to  the  means.  His  intimacy  however  with  the 
celebrated  madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  undoubtedly  the  first  step  to  his  eleva¬ 
tion.  To  ascertain  how  her  favour  was  obtained,  and 
upon  what  principles  or  motives  he  continued  through¬ 
out  his  life  to  retain  it,  would  lead  us  into  details 
which  are  unpleasant  in  themselves,  and  not  suited  to 
this  work. 

By  some  he  is  accused  of  having  made  criminal  love 
the  handmaid  of  ambition,  and  of  having  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  madame  de  Pompadour’s  weakness  for  himself, 
to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour  with  the  king.  Others, 
again,  state  the  matter  more  favourably,  and  declare 
that  the  act  which  acquired  for  him  madame  de  Pom¬ 
padour’s  regard,  and  secured  it  to  him  for  life,  was  one 
which  was  calculated  to  call  upon  his  head  all  the 
indignation  of  the  debauched  and  tyrannical  monarch 
whose  minister  he  aspired  to  become.  It  was  the 
instant  removal  of  a  young  and  weak  female  relation 
from  the  seductions  of  the  monarch,  and  consequently 
the  deliverance  of  madame  de  Pompadour  from  the 
unpleasant  presence  of  a  rival  younger  than  herself. 
We  must  not  attempt  to  investigate  which  of  these  two 
versions  is  correct.  It  is  sufficient  perhaps  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  ugliness,  scandal  did  not  altogether 
spare  the  intimacy  of  the  count  de  Stainville  and  madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  that  yet  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  difficulty  in  recommending  him  to  the  notice  and 
attention  of  Louis  XV. 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  post  of  minister,  however, 
Choiseul  was  employed  in  various  diplomatic  affa:rs,  in 
which  he  displayed  fully  sufficient  genius  to  justify 
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the  recommendations  of  the  king’s  mistress ;  and  we 
find  that  in  the  year  1753  he  was  sent  to  Rome.  which 
was  at  that  time  a  post  of  very  high  importance.  The 
troubles  which  had  existed  for  so  many  years  in  the 
religious  world  of  France,  in  regard  to  the  famous  bull, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  had  caused 
so  many  disastrous  occurrences,  that  Louis  XV.  was 
extremely  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  such  disputes  upon 
the  subject;  and  such  was  the  chief  object  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Stainville,  who  set  out  for  Rome  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  Nivernois.  He 

was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by  the  famous  abbe 

Barthelemy,  for  whom  he  showed  the  noblest  and 

most  disinterested  friendship  through  life.  The  new 
ambassador  proved  much  more  successful  than  his 
predecessor,  and  seems  to  have  gained  entirely  the 

regard  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
guided  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  counsels  and 
suggestions  of  the  French  minister. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  duke  of  Nivernois  had  been 
despatched  to  the  court  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  impede, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  negotiations  which  were  taking 
place  in  that  quarter  between  the  king  of  England  and 
Frederic  the  Great.  He  arrived  too  late  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  and  the  treaty  between  the  two  powers, 
which  had  been  determined  before  he  appeared,  was 
signed  notwithstanding  his  presence.  The  haste  with 
which  Prussia  and  England  had  entered  into  alliance 
with  each  other,  and  the  various  differences  which 
actually  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  gave 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  general  war  was  upon  the 
eve  of  breaking  out.  The  empress  queen,  anxious  to 
recover  the  territories  in  Silesia  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  torn  from  her,  gladly  saw  him  form  an 
alliance  which  might  call  upon  him  the  indignation  of 
France,  and  her  minister  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV. urged 
eagerly  the  necessity  of  France  and  the  empire  uniting 
for  their  common  safety. 

Staremberg,  in  the  name  of  the  empress,  proposed  a 
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scheme  so  advantageous  to  France,  that  scarcely  any 
objection  could  be  found  against  it,  except  the  com¬ 
plete  change  which  it  introduced  into  the  political  system 
of  the  latter  country,  and  the  apprehension  which  all 
old  diplomatists  feel  at  entering  into  such  long  and 
complicated  negotiations  and  relations  with  other  coun- 
ries  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry  the  scheme 
of  the  empress  into  effect.  For  the  purpose,  it  would 
seem,  of  familiarising  themselves  with  the  strange  diplo¬ 
matic  changes  proposed,  the  French  ministers  paused 
and  hesitated,  saying  that  they  would  take  time,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  Prussia  and  England. 

But  the  empress,  not  contented  with  such  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  reply,  demanded  that,  if  they  refused  her 
proposal,  and  still  desired  her  alliance,  they  should 
suggest  some  other  scheme.  The  count  de  Bernis, 
who,  though  not  yet  in  the  ministry,  conducted  the 
whole  negotiation  with  Staremherg,  now  proposed  a 
treaty  of  mutual  guarantee  between  the  several  great 
continental  powers,  including  Russia,  but  excluding 
England  ;  but  this  timid  and  empty  suggestion  was 
ultimately  rejected  by  the  empress,  who  demanded 
as  a  condition  that  the  treaty  should  comprise  a  con¬ 
vention  of  neutrality  for  the  Low  Countries.  Day  by 
day,  however,  the  intentions  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
to  support  England  in  the  war  with  France  became 
manifest ;  and  in  order  not  to  lose  entirely  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  good-will 
of  the  empress,  it  became  necessary  to  send  some  skilful 
negotiator  to  Vienna.  The  count  de  Bernis  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  task  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  his  elevation 
to  the  ministry  having  been  already  determined  by 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  count  de  Stainville  was 
selected  for  the  important  embassy  to  the  imperial 
court. 

A  treaty  was  shortly  after  signed  in  France  between 
the  two  courts,  and  France  and  Austria  became  united  in 
the  war,  which  had  already  begun  by  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  France  and  England.  What  part  Choiseul  had 
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in  this  treaty  I  do  not  fully  know ;  but  the  result  was 
certainly  little  advantageous  to  France.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  count  de  Bernis  had  been  appointed  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  hat  of  cardinal,  which  had 
been  solicited  and  obtained  for  him  by  Stainville  during 
his  embassy  at  Rome  *,  afforded  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  all  the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected  during 
his  brief  ministry.  Constant  opposition,  the  rejection 
of  his  best  schemes,  and  the  adoption  of  his  worst, 
wearied  him  out ;  popular  clamour  was  added ;  and  in 
the  end  Bernis  demanded  permission  to  resign. 

In  the  mean  time,  Stainville  had  remained  in  Germany; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  resigned  his  post 
as  minister  for  foreign  affairs  than  Stainville  was  called 
to  fill  his  place.  His  favour  both  with  the  king  and 
madame  de  Pompadour  now  rapidly  increased,  and  he 
was  immediately  created  peer  of  France.  The  death  of 
the  count  de  Belle-isle  left  open,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  l6jl,  the  post  of  minister  at  war,  the  functions  of 
which  were  added  to  those  already  attributed  toChoiseul ; 
and  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  being  marked  by  some 
new  favour  to  the  minister — the  elevation  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  power,  and  personal  distinctions  conferred  upon 
himself.  Thus,  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  November,  1758  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage,  and  received  as  duke  by  the  parliament  in 
January  of  the  following  year  ;  his  brother  received  the 
riband  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  1760  ;  he  was  himself 
created  secretary  at  war  early  in  1761,  and  was  some¬ 
where  about  the  same  time  invested  by  the  dauphin 
himself  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  while  ho¬ 
nours  and  rewards  were  showered  with  so  profuse  a  hand 
upon  the  minister,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  unpropitiously  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
The  immense  burthen  of  debt  which  had  already  accu¬ 
mulated,  was  daily  increased ;  the  French  arms  were 

*  On  this  point  I  have  differed  from  Duclos,  though  I  think  not  upon 
insufficient  authority. 
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unsuccessful,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  Canada  was  lost  to 
France  for  ever,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
famous  Montcalm;  and  though  the  arms  of  Austria  ob¬ 
tained  from  time  to  time  a  glimmering  of  success,  this 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  compensate  for  her  own  re¬ 
verses,  and  certainly  not  to  counterbalance  the  disasters 
of  France.  Louis  XV.  saw  himself  compelled,  much 
against  his  inclination,  to  seek  for  peace  on  any  rea¬ 
sonable  terms ;  and  so  disastrous  did  the  state  of  affairs 
appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761,  that  it  be¬ 
came  evident  he  must  soon  enter  into  some  treaty  with 
England,  even  if  the  empress  could  not  be  brought 
to  negotiate  conjointly  with  him. 

The  fear  of  being  left  alone  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  war  induced  the  empress  to  profess  a  willingness  to 
join  the  French  monarch  in  seeking  a  general  pacification. 
All  the  states  around  her  pressed  her  eagerly  to  name  some 
place  for  a  congress,  and  she  at  lengffi  fixed  upon  Augs¬ 
burg;  to  which  place  the  count  of  Choiseul,  the  brother 
of  the  duke,  was  appointed  plenipotentiary  in  April, 
1761.*  Negotiations,  however,  had  been  already  opened 
with  England  by  the  count  de  Bussy  on  the  part  of 
France;  and  Choiseul,  who  found  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary —  both  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people, 
who  were  clamouring  for  peace,  and  to  afford  even  a 
hope  of  extricating  the  country  from  the  lamentable 
state  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  various  ex¬ 
travagances  of  ambition,  ostentation,  luxury,  and  vice  — 
to  make  some  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  peace, 
offered  conditions  to  England,  which  clearly  admitted 
that  France  was  hopeless  of  recovering  by  force  of  arms 
the  advantages  which  she  had  lost. 

England,  on  the  contrary, was  resolved  to  gain  the  ut¬ 
most  fruit  from  the  success  of  her  arms,  and  exacted  con¬ 
ditions  still  more  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  France.  In 
that  very  year, also,  great  advantages  were  obtained  by  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia.  The  energetic  ministry  of  Pitt  had 

*  I  do  not  discover  who  was  the  count  de  Stain ville,  at  this  time  men¬ 
tioned  by  all  writers  as  commanding  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Choiseul  had  no  sow. 
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seized  the  proper  moment  for  supplying  Prussia  with  the 
means  of  continuing  the  war  with  vigour.  England  no 
longer  confined  her  efforts  to  the  seas  and  to  America, 
but  had  plunged  at  once,  and  with  surprising  vigour,  into 
a  continental  war.  The  king  of  Prussia,  by  his  rapidity, 
combinations,  perseverance,  and  success,  deserved  as  a 
general  the  name  of  Great,  which  he  had  obtained  as  a 
king,  and  the  French  were  defeated  at  all  points,  with 
a  deduction  of  very  few  compensating  advantages. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Choiseul  had  recourse 
to  those  negotiations,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
further  support  for  France  in  the  disastrous  state  to 
which  her  affairs  were  reduced,  which  ended  in  a  treaty 
famous  in  the  annals  of  European  diplomacy.  One  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  talented  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
Spain,  Charles  III.,  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  that  country.  He  came  to  the  throne,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  said,  with  considerable  abilities,  and — what  was  still 
better  perhaps,  circumstanced  as  he  was — with  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  the  habit  of  ruling,  having  governed 
Naples  before  he  was  called  to  govern  Spain.  But  he 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  fondness  for  his 
family  which  characterised  the  descendants  of  Philip  V.; 
and  although  he  had  abstained  from  entering  at  first 
into  the  war  between  France  and  England,  Choiseul 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  engage 
him  more  closely  in  support  of  France. 

The  French  minister,  therefore,  busily  negotiated 
with  the  court  of  Madrid  for  that  purpose ;  and 
even  in  the  proposals  made  by  France  to  England,  in 
July,  1761,  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  insidiously  min¬ 
gled  up  with  those  of  the  court  of  France,  by  the 
consent  of  the  former  power.  This  was  done  in  the 
most  artful  manner,  so  as  to  widen  any  difference  that 
might  exist  between  Spain  and  England,  and  to  put 
forth  France  and  Spain  as  intimately  united  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Pitt  had  refused  to  suffer  the  affairs  of 
Spain  to  be  thus  mixed  up  with  those  of  France,  and 
lord  Bristol  was  authorised  to  make  strong  remonstrances 
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to  the  court  of  Spain  on  the  course  of  proceeding  which 
she  had  suffered  France  to  adopt.  In  the  mean  time,how- 
ever,  the  French  diplomatists  were  pursuing  their  object 
with  skill  and  success  ;  every  difficulty  was  removed;  and 
by  Choiseul’s  dexterity,  activity,  and  perseverance,  that 
famous  treaty  between  Fi  ance  and  Spain,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Family  Compact,  was  signed  at  Versailles, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1 7 1)  1  - 

This  is  the  masterpiece  of  Choiseul’s  diplomatic 
ability ;  for  he  not  only  gained  assistance  from  Spain 
of  an  important  kind  in  struggling  with  the  enemy 
to  whom  he  was  actually  opposed,  but  he  also  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  a  friendly  power,  in  which  all 
the  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  France.  By  this 
famous  treaty,  France  and  Spain,  in  all  political  trans¬ 
actions,  became  one  country.  Each  guaranteed  to  the 
other  the  possession  of  their  respective  dominions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  agreed  to  consider  every  power 
as  the  enemy  of  both  which  might  become  the  enemy 
of  either.  A  few  vague  words  were  inserted,  restraining 
the  execution  of  some  parts  of  the  treaty  to  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace;  and  Spain 
stipulated  not  to  be  required  to  furnish  aid  to  France  in 
her  German  wars,  unless  some  maritime  power  should 
take  part  in  those  wars  :  but  it  will  easily  be  perceived 
that  the  first  reservation  was  empty,  and  subjected  to 
infraction  at  any  moment,  while  the  stipulation  re¬ 
garding  the  German  wars  was  absolutely  null,  not  only 
from  the  fact  of  maritime  powers  being  already  engaged 
therein,  but  because  there  was  no  probability  whatsoever 
of  such  wars  ever  taking  place  without  the  intervention 
of  one  of  the  maritime  powers. 

Other  clauses  were  added  to  the  treaty,  to  secure  the 
perfect  union  of  the  two  countries  in  every  point  except 
that  of  civil  government ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  subjects  of  each  crown  were  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  in  the  European 
territories  of  the  other  as  native  subjects.  It  was  clear 
that  this  treaty  would  be  principally  advantageous  to 
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France ;  and  though  a  clause  was  added  to  exclude  all 
other  princes  from  a  participation  in  the  treaty,  except 
those  of  the  Bourhon  race,  Choiseul,  as  we  have  shown 
elsewhere,  eagerly  endeavoured  to  force  Portugal  into 
the  alliance,  in  order  to  have  the  complete  command  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  in  regard  to 
Portugal  was  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
Pomhal.  But  the  success  of  Choiseul’ s  measures  with 
regard  to  Spain  was  quite  sufficient  to  repay  him  for 
the  labour  and  difficulty  he  had  encountered. 

The  results  of  that  success  were  rendered  even  greater 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  by  the  blind  hesita¬ 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  the  British  cabinet.  Though  kept 
profoundly  secret  by  the  two  courts,  the  negotiation  of  the 
Family  Compact  was  suffered  to  transpire  by  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  some  of  the  inferior  agents.  Rumours  of  the 
proceeding  became  rife  in  England ;  the  tone  of  triumph 
assumed  by  France  in  the  midst  of  her  disasters  con¬ 
firmed  the  supposition  that  some  advantageous  arrange¬ 
ment  had  been  concluded,  and  the  armaments  carried 
eagerly  forward  in  the  ports  of  Spain  directed  attention 
to  that  country.  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham, 
at  once  conceived  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  that 
had  taken  place,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  genius  de¬ 
vised  the  means  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  France, 
and  of  inflicting  upon  Spain  a  punishment  for  her  im¬ 
politic  and  unreasonable  conduct. 

He  proposed,  immediately  to  deal  with  Spain  as  if 
the  compact  were  actually  known,  and  war  decided. 
But  the  great  majority  of  his  colleagues  in  office, 
alarmed  at  the  firm  and  determined  nature  of  his  pro¬ 
posal,  would  not  consent  to  those  measures  being  taken, 
which  would  have  commenced  the  war  on  the  part 
of  England  with  the  most  extraordinary  advantages, 
which  would  have  crippled  on  the  outset  the  efforts 
of  Spain  by  cutting  off  her  resources,  and  which  would 
have  still  further  distressed  France  by  elevating  still 
further  the  position  of  her  enemy.  Pitt  immediately  re¬ 
signed,  and  the  earl  of  Egremont  succeeded,  conducting, 
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under  the  directions  of  lord  Bute,  those  slow  and  timid 
negotiations  which  afforded  time  to  Spain  to  receive 
her  treasure,  to  mature  her  preparations,  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  favourable  circumstance  in  a  war  already 
determined  in  her  councils. 

That  war  was  declared  publicly  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  and  Charles  III.,  well  pleased  with  the 
alliance  into  which  he  had  been  led  by  Choiseul,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  that  minister  the  rank  of  grandee.  These 
acts  were  followed  by  an  immediate  attack  upon  Portu¬ 
gal.  But  the  Spanish  arms  were  unsuccessful  in  her 
aggression  upon  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
English  fleets  and  armies  assailed  with  success  the 
transatlantic  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Cuba 
was  immediately  invaded,  theHavanna  taken,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  attack  and  defence ;  sir  William  Draper  made 
himself  master  of  Manilla,  and  the  only  compensation 
which  Spain  received,  was  the  capture  of  Sacramento, 
of  which  she  deprived  Portugal.  All  these  reverses,  of 
course,  rendered  the  situation  of  France  more  terrible  by 
the  depression  of  her  ally.  The  trade  of  the  country  was 
ruined,  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  terrible 
dilapidation  ;  the  French  arms  had  become  contemptible, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation,  whose  vanity  is  always  dis¬ 
posed  to  gild  even  reverses  with  its  own  sunshine  ;  and  all 
the  evil  results  of  a  war  which  he  had  not  commenced,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  state,  the  desolation  of  the  country, 
the  distress  of  the  people,  and  the  errors  of  sordid  and 
incapable  generals  ;  even  the  effects  of  winds  and  storms, 
and  disease  and  death,  were  attributed  to  Choiseul ;  so 
that,  probably,  no  minister  was  ever  more  distinguished 
by  the  unjust  outcry  of  his  opponents  than  himself 
at  this  period. 

The  only  hope  of  recovering  popularity,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  country,  was  found  in 
the  changes  of  the  British  administration.  But  the 
chance  of  obtaining  peace  upon  reasonable  terms  was 
diminished  by  the  death  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 
The  weakness,  however,  as  well  as  the  pacific  dispo- 
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sition  of  lord  Bute,  and,  it  would  seem,  a  distaste 
on  his  part  towards  the  Prussian  alliance  of  England, 
compensated  for  all.  The  Bourbon  courts  of  France 
and  Spain  eagerly  pressed  for  peace ;  the  court  of 
St.  James’s  met  them  more  than  half-way  ;  Choiseul 
despatched  the  duke  of  Nivernois  to  London,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  Paris,  and  England 
showed  as  much  disposition  to  abandon  Prussia  to 
its  fate,  as  France  did  to  neglect  the  cause  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  soon  drawn  up,  and  signed  in  Paris 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  by  which  France 
and  Spain  made  the  most  immense  sacrifices  without 
any  compensation  whatever,  and  paid,  as  the  price  of 
peace,  a  severe  penalty  for  having  plunged  into  an 
unjust  war. 

The  famous  Family  Compact  still  continued  unshaken 
between  France  and  Spain,  remaining  a  great  and  noble 
monument  of  Choiseul’s  political  abilities.  But  while 
these  events  had  been  taking  place,  that  minister  had  been 
engaged  in  another  transaction  of  the  most  important  cha¬ 
racter,  affecting  the  interests  of  all  Europe,  though  appa¬ 
rently  confined  to  the  internal  regulation  of  France.  This 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 

For  a  considerable  time,  that  body  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  furious  attacks  from  many  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  France.  By  a  strange  and 
curious  combination,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem 
to  show  that  something  very  dangerous  must  have 
existed  in  the  institution,  various  bodies  of  men,  of 
the  most  opposite  characters,  views,  purposes,  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  were  united  in  striving  for  the  destruction  of 
a  society,  learned,  pious,  and  moral.  The  infidel,  the 
sceptic,  the  libertine,  were  joined  with  the  pure,  the 
devout,  the  fanatical,  in  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
institution  of  Loyola,  and,  day  after  day,  new  adversaries 
were  added  to  the  lists.  Choiseul,  even  while  ambas¬ 
sador  at  Rome,  had  shown  his  enmity  to  the  order  ; 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Jansenists,  who  were  now 
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very  numerous  in  France,  displayed  the  peculiar  perse¬ 
verance  of  enthusiasm  in  labouring  for  its  fall. 

Every  thing,  in  short,  had  been  prepared  in  France 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  when  an  accidental 
circumstance  brought  the  question  between  them  and 
their  assailants  suddenly  to  issue,  in  a  manner  and  upon 
a  point  where  assault  was  least  expected,  and  where  they 
were  least  ready  to  defend  themselves.  The  Jesuits, 
though  by  no  means  the  rich  company  that  was  supposed, 
had  engaged  in  commercial  transactions,  and  one  of 
their  body,  of  the  name  of  La  Valette,  carried  on  an 
immense  trade  between  Martinique  and  Marseilles. 
The  house  that  he  corresponded  with  was  that  of 
Lionay  and  Gouffier,  merchants  of  a  considerable 
capital,  upon  whom  he  drew  bills  from  Martinique, 
sending  over  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  in  vessels 
from  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  several  of  these 
vessels  were  captured  by  British  cruizers.  The  house 
of  Lionay  could  not  meet  its  obligations ;  and  the 
transactions  between  them  and  the  Jesuit  La  Valette 
were  of  course  immediately  made  known.  The  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  house  of  Lionay  determined  to  sue  the 
Jesuits  as  a  commercial  body,  and  they,  too  confident 
in  their  strength,  attempted  to  evade  payment,  to  screen 
themselves  under  their  ecclesiastical  character ;  and 
they  even  treated  the  attempt  of  the  creditors  with 
some  sort  of  levity  and  contempt.  It  was  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  that  they  were  in  the  very  greatest 
danger ;  the  proceedings  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
in  Spain  had  shaken  the  order  to  the  foundation,  the 
spirit  of  the  country  was  raised  against  them  most 
violently,  and  what  was  really  wanting  on  their  part  to 
make  them  thoroughly  detested  by  the  French  people, 
was  supplied  by  the  wit,  the  ingenuity,  and  the  false¬ 
hood  of  their  enemies. 

The  creditors  of  La  Valette  and  Lionay  proceeded 
with  vigour  and  determination,  brought  their  cause 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  established  in  a  manner 
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which  scarcely  admitted  a  doubt  that  the  whole  order 
formed  one  great  company  in  the  legal  acceptation 
of  the  word,  and  that  the  general  of  the  order  ruled 
the  property  as  well  as  the  consciences  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals.  The  examination  was  carried  on  hy  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  with  discrimination,  firmness,  and  some 
party  spirit.  The  constitution  of  the  order,  and  internal 
*  regulations,  were  brought  forward  and  made  public ; 
and  the  French  parliament  pronounced  a  decision  against 
them,  rendering  the  whole  body  responsible  for  the  debt 
of  La  Valette. 

The  course  of  this  trial  produced  an  examination  into 
the  claims,  doctrines,  rights,  and  regulations  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  it  was  discovered,  much  to  the  surprise  of  most 
people,  that  the  Jesuits  had  never  been  formally  and 
legally  received  in  France,  by  the  various  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom.  This  discovery  immediately,  hy  holding 
out  the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  roused  their  enemies 
vehemently  to  attack  them ,  and  amidst  the  first  was 
the  celebrated  La  Chalotais,  procureur-general  in  the 
parliament  of  Britany.  He  had  ever  shown  himself 
inimical  to  them,  and  he  it  was  who  assailed  the 
Jesuits  with  the  most  close  and  accurate  reasoning ; 
though  no  one  who  reads  his  work  can  well  doubt,  that 
he  suffered  himself  often  to  be  led,  hy  party  feeling,  to 
urge  assertions  destitute  of  proof. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  neither  the  monarch 
himself,  nor  Choiseul,  was  perfectly  determined  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  order  of  Jesus,  though  they  both,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  disapproved  of  many  of  the  internal 
regulations  of  that  body,  and  could  not  hy  any  means 
uphold  that  general  system,  which  established  in  the 
heart  of  every  kingdom  a  secret  empire,  founded 
chiefly  upon  the  influence  obtained  over  men’s  minds 
in  youth.  However  that  may  be,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  examine  accurately  the  constitution  of  the 
society,  to  discover  and  display  that  which  was  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  to  make  a  report  upon  the  subject  to 
the  crown.  '  Choiseul  at  first  proposed  to  reform  the 
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order,  but  not  to  abolish  it ;  and  the  court  employed 
a  personage  of-  the  name  of  Flesselles  to  draw  up  a 
project  for  that  purpose,  which  was  sent  to  Rome,  in 
November,  1761,  for  the  approbation  of  the  pope  and 
of  Ricci,  the  general  of  the  order. 

Several  causes  are  assigned  for  the  non-execution  of 
this  project.  Voltaire  declares  that  Clement  XIII.  re¬ 
plied  to  the  application  of  the  king,  that  the  Jesuits  must 
either  remain  as  they  were,  or  must  cease  to  exist  at  all. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  scarcely  had  the  project  been 
sent  to  Rome  when  La  Chalotais,  in  his  public  capacity, 
attacked  the  body  in  the  parliament  of  Britany.  On 
the  1st  of  December,  he  begun  reading  his  famous 
Compte  rendu  on  the  constitution  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
followed  the  blow  by  a  second  Compte  rendu  in  March 
of  the  following  year.  The  publication  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Jesuits’  institutions  called  forth  a 
multitude  of  defenders  from  that  body,  and  a  war  of 
pens  commenced,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  parliaments  universally 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  society  of  Jesus ; 
that  the  obstinacy  of  the  pope,  and  of  Ricci  their 
general,  alienated  an  immense  number  of  those  who 
were  friendly,  or  only  partially  opposed  to  it ;  and  that 
Choiseul,  having  to  choose  between  the  great  body  of 
the  French  magistrature  and  a  dangerous  religious 
community,  determined  to  support  the  parliaments,  and 
suppress  the  Jesuits  throughout  France. 

In  forming  this  determination,  he  consulted  not  only 
his  own  good  sense,  but  his  natural  bias  both  against 
the  Jesuits,  whom  he  had  always  opposed,  and  in  favour 
of  the  parliaments,  whom  he  always  looked  upon  as  the 
safeguard  and  the  surety  both  of  the  people  and  the 
throne.  He  had,  however,  an  opponent  to  encounter,  in 
executing  this  purpose,  much  more  formidable  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  than  any  of  the  body  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  was  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  father  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who  put  himself  prominently  forward  as  the 
supporter  of  the  order  assailed,  and  brought,  in  opposition 
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to  the  parliaments  and  the  minister,  a  high  reputation 
for  reasonable  piety  and  talents  of  various  descriptions. 

Had  Louis  XV.  and  his  son  been  equally  good,  or 
equally  bad,  the  resistance  of  the  dauphin  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  minister  might  probably  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  But,  although  by  no  means  at  open  enmity 
with  his  son,  as  had  been  the  case  between  a  king  of 
England  and  a  prince  of  Wales,  Louis  XV.  did  not  possess 
that  degree  of  affection  towards  one  whose  life  was  a 
daily  reproach  to  him,  which  could  have  induced  him  to 
give  their  full  weight  to  the  arguments  of  the  dauphin. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  haughty,  deter¬ 
mined,  and  sarcastic  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  must 
at  once  have  proved  his  ruin  ;  for  the  disputes  between 
him  and  the  dauphin  were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of 
acrimony  which  made  the  minister  in  the  end  forget 
entirely  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  son  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  Numberless  tart  replies  are  attributed  to  the 
duke  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  dauphin  was  not  less 
severe  in  his  rejoinders,  till  a  conversation  which  had 
been  promoted  by  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  two,  ended  by  Choiseul  replying  to  the  prince, 
“  I  may,  perhaps,  sir,  have  the  misfortune  to  become 
your  subject ;  but  I  will  never  be  your  servant.”  The 
dauphin  immediately  complained  in  severe  terms  to  the 
king  •  but  Louis  supported  his  minister  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  open  enmity  which  existed  between  his  son 
and  Choiseul,  any  thing  but  a  diminution  of  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  favour  towards  the  latter  took  place.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  object,  too,  and  the  Jesuits  were  finally 
suppressed,  and  banished  from  France. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  second  great  effort 
of  Choiseul’s  ministry ;  but  his  open  enmity  with 
the  dauphin  soon  brought  upon  him  a  charge  of  the 
most  unjust  and  terrible  nature.  That  prince,  at  the 
very  period  of  his  dispute  with  Choiseul,  was  afflicted 
with  the  commencement  of  a  malady  which  not  long 
after  terminated  his  existence.  The  disease  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  known  ordinarily  by  the  name  of  con- 
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sumption ;  but  Choiseul  found  that  on  the  dauphin’s 
death  it  was  industriously  rumoured  that  he  had  caused 
a  slow  poison  to  he  administered  to  the  prince.  There 
is  some  reason  even  to  believe,  that  the  report  was 
circulated  by  the  various  enemies  which  were  rising 
up  against  him  in  the  court  and  in  the  ministry;  hut 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul  with  the  king 
was  unshaken,  and  his  daring,  bold,  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  character  repelled  the  charge  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  obtained  little  or  no  credit,  whether  it  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  for  the  purposes  of  political  ambition  or  Je¬ 
suitical  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time,  Choiseul  pursued  all  his  purposes 
with  a  great  degree  of  firmness  and  determination ;  and 
it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  some  of  his  principal 
acts  in  pursuit  of  various  detached  objects,  before  we 
turn  to  that  serious  and  important  transaction  which 
terminated  his  ministry,  and  which  may  he  regarded 
as  the  first  great  blow  to  the  royal  authority  in  France. 
Finding  the  inefficacy  of  the  military  regulations  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  French  army,  and  attributing  to  those  re¬ 
gulations  a  great  part  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
France  in  the  war,  he  put  forth  a  new  ordinance  in  the 
close  of  1762,  by  which  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
French  armies  was  radically  changed.  At  the  same  time, 
a  number  of  regiments  were  reduced,  and  the  altera¬ 
tion  altogether  produced  so  much  discontent,  that  a  great 
number  of  the  old  officers  in  the  service  resigned. 

Though  certainly  irritable  and  imperious,  Choiseul 
received  their  resignation  without  anger,  and  even 
granted  to  those  who  retired  with  a  reputation  un¬ 
touched,  pensions  proportionate  to  their  services.  At 
the  same  time  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  marine, 
and  sixty-four  ships  of  the  line  were  found  in  the  ports 
or  dockyards  of  France,  within  eight  years  after  the 
termination  of  a  war  in  which  her  navy  was  supposed 
to  have  been  destroyed.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his 
efforts  to  restore  France  to  the  position  she  had  lost 
as  a  military  nation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  took 
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measures,  which  by  some  strange  neglect  were  not  coun¬ 
teracted  by  Great  Britain,  for  acquiring  possession  of 
Corsica,  long  misgoverned  by  and  in  revolt  against  the 
Genoese.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to  employ  all  his  own 
wonderful  activity  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  Russia, 
raising  up  against  her  an  enemy  in  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
irritating  her  upon  her  Polish  frontier,  and  entangling 
her  with  adversaries  in  the  empire. 

At  the  same  time,  he  neglected  no  means  whatsoever 
to  depress  or  counterbalance  the  power  of  England; 
and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  French  officers 
and  agents  were  employed  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
Asiatic  princes  against  this  country,  to  direct  their 
efforts,  and  to  communicate  to  them  such  stores  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  skill,  as  might  enable  them  to  maintain  a  war 
against  Great  Britain  with  some  success.  America, 
however,  afforded  a  field  for  his  intrigues  still  more 
vast  and  fertile.  Those  provinces  were  speedily  involved 
in  disputes  with  Great  Britain ;  and,  although  we 
cannot  acknowledge  that  the  French  writers  speak 
justly  when  they  say  that  Choiseul  sowed  the  seeds  of 
separation  between  the  two  countries,  inasmuch  as  the 
causes  of  that  separation  were  inherent  in  the  position 
and  pretensions  of  the  two  lands,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  effected  a  very  great  deal  to  irritate  men’s 
minds  in  America,  and  to  hasten  forward  an  event 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  delayed  for  many 
years. 

It  was  evident  that  all  these  steps  were  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  another  war ;  and  either  with  a  view  to 
the  same  event,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
commercial  and  financial  disasters  of  the  country,  it 
is  certain  that  the  French  minister  applied  himself 
earnestly  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  state  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  In  his  own  departments,  a  saving 
of  several  millions  was  effected  rapidly,  and  as  he 
acted  as  prime  minister,  though  he  did  not  take  the 
title,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  his  own  sys¬ 
tem  of  economy  into  many  other  branches  of  the  go- 
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vernment.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts  for  the  purpose, 
it  was,  as  usual,  in  regard  to  the  finances,  that  those  con¬ 
tentions  arose  between  the  king  and  the  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom,  which  produced  the  first  direct  resistance 
to  the  royal  authority  that  had  taken  place  in  France 
since  the  majority  of  Louis  XV. 

We  have  shown,  that  the  parliaments  of  France  had 
long  claimed  a  right  of  registering  the  decrees  of  the  king, 
and  had  announced  that  no  decrees  had  the  force  of  law 
without  such  registration.  This  right  was  conceded  to 
them  by  the  crown  ;  hut  the  parliament  also  claimed  the 
right  to  examine  and  deliberate  upon  the  royal  ordinances, 
to  suspend  their  execution,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the 
king  against  them.  This  right  had  always  been  con¬ 
tested  by  the  monarchs ;  and  by  holding  what  were 
called  beds  of  justice,  they  from  time  to  time  caused 
the  decrees  to  be  registered  in  their  presence,  without 
the  examination  required.  These  beds  of  justice  had 
been  greatly  multiplied  of  late  years,  but  the  triumph 
of  the  parliaments  over  the  Jesuits  inspired  them  with 
the  spirit  necessary  to  resist  the  royal  will ;  and,  in  the 
commencement  of  1763,  that  spirit  of  resistance 
manifested  itself  decidedly. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Choiseul,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  terminate  several  of  the  taxes 
which  had  been  levied  to  carry  on  the  war,  at  its  con¬ 
clusion  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  the  above  year, 
an  edict  was  issued  for  the  continuance  of  such  taxes, 
coupled  with  some  provisions  for  the  redemption  of 
the  national  debt.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  whole 
parliaments  of  the  realm  took  fire.  They  refused 
to  register  the  edict,  and  vigorous  remonstrances  of 
a  very  threatening  kind  instantly  poured  in  upon  the 
king  from  every  part  of  the  realm.  The  parliaments 
of  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Toulouse,  Besancon,  Gre¬ 
noble,  &c.  all  prepared  to  resist  manfully,  and  the 
chamber  of  aides  at  Paris,  which  joined  in  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  parliament,  had  the  boldness  to  suggest 
to  the  king,  in  distinct  terms,  the  convocation  of  the 
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states-general.  To  meet  these  measures,  the  court  em¬ 
ployed  the  exercise  of  its  despotic  authority.  Governors 
of  a  determined  character  were  sent  into  the  refractory 
provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  parliaments,  by 
intimidation,  to  receive  the  edicts :  but  the  parliaments 
in  their  turn,  indignant  at  the  attempt  to  intimidate 
them,  carried  their  boldness  so  far  as  to  order  the  king’s 
governor,  in  three  several  instances,  to  be  arrested. 

T o  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  these  disputes,  would 
be  a  history  in  itself.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that, 
in  the  end,  the  parliaments  succumbed  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Choiseul,  though  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  general 
cause  of  liberty,  aided  the  crown  with  sincerity  in 
putting  down  an  attempt  which,  had  it  gone  on,  must 
have  terminated  in  a  speedy  revolution.  The  king, 
however,  was  made  to  believe  that  such  was  not  the 
case ;  and  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is,  to  show  how 
this  impression  upon  the  monarch’s  mind  was  made  use 
of  to  overthrow  the  duke  of  Choiseul. 

In  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  it  would  seem,  a  division 
had  taken  place  in  the  ministry,  and  two  parties  had 
been  formed  in  the  court.  The  chancellor  Maupeou, 
together  with  Flesselles  and  others,  would  have  modi¬ 
fied  the  treatment  of  the  Jesuits,  according  to  the 
project  drawn  up  by  the  latter.  Choiseul,  after  hesi¬ 
tating  on  the  subject,  determined  to  support  the  par¬ 
liaments  in  their  purpose  of  utterly  expelling  the 
Jesuits  from  France,  and  no  efforts  were  wanting 
on  the  part  of  Maupeou  and  others,  from  that  moment, 
to  drive  him  from  the  ministry.  After  the  death  of 
madame  de  Pompadour,  Louis  XV.  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  celebrated  madame  du  Barry,  the  most 
abandoned  prostitute  that  he  could  find  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  this  personage  was  courted  and  supported  by 
the  chancellor  and  his  faction ;  while  Choiseul,  his 
family  and  friends,  set  their  face  against  her  in  the 
most  determined  manner,  and  the  minister  even  obtained 
the  king’s  promise  not  to  suffer  her  to  appear  at  court. 
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That  promise,  however,  Maupeou  and  the  rest  induced 
him  to  violate,  and  although  madame  du  Barry  offered 
to  sacrifice  all  her  friends,  even  the  chancellor  himself, 
to  Choiseul,  the  minister  only  treated  her  with  aggra¬ 
vated  scorn,  spared  neither  her  nor  the  king  in  his 
public  sarcasms,  and  directed  his  whole  family  to  dis¬ 
play  their  contempt  towards  her  on  all  occasions  of 
court  ceremony. 

The  king  during  many  months  resisted  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  his  mistress  and  of  the  chancellor,  and 
maintained  Choiseul  in  the  ministry  till  the  year  ]  770. 
In  the  end,  however,  a  letter,  either  forged  or  mis¬ 
applied,  but  apparently  in  the  hand-writing  of  Choiseul, 
was  brought  before  the  monarch,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  minister  was  supporting  the  parliaments 
secretly  in  their  resistance  to  the  crown.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatsoever,  that  if  this  letter  was  from  the 
hand  of  Choiseul,  it  was  written,  not  at  the  period 
at  which  it  was  brought  forward,  but  during  the 
struggle  of  the  parliaments  with  the  Jesuits.*  Louis 
XV.,  however,  wras  induced  to  see  it  in  another  light, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  irritated  at  the  bold 
and  somewhat  insolent  opposition  of  his  minister  to  his 
mad  passion,  he  dismissed  him  from  the  government 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1770,  and  banished  him  from 
the  court  to  his  country  seat  at  Chanteloup. 

Choiseul  was  never  suffered  to  return  while  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  continued ;  but  he  had  recovered  all  his 
popularity  during  the  latter  years  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Chanteloup  was  covered  incessantly 
with  carriages,  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  those  who 
were  anxious  to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  respect.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  court  and  the  people  as  the  defender  of 
the  parliaments  in  the  council  of  the  king,  and  the  victim 
of  his  constitutional  opposition  to  those  measures  which 
took  place  in  the  last  years  of  his  ministry  and  shortly 
before  his  fall,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parliaments 
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of  France  were  dissolved,  and  new  tribunals  instituted  in 
their  place.  The  hatred  of  the  nation  was  transferred 
to  another  object,  and  few  ministers  were  ever  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  public  applause  on  quitting  office  than  the 
duke  of  Choiseul. 

He  was  at  this  time,  however,  immensely  in 
debt;  for  he  had  contracted  a  habit  of  splendour 
and  profusion,  which  his  private  fortune  and  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  could  hardly  defray.  They 
might,  indeed,  have  defrayed  that  expense,  had  it  not 
been  that  on  several  occasions  he  borrowed  from  his 
own  private  resources  to  supply  the  need  of  the  state. 
There  seems  to  be  now  no  doubt  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  that  many  of  the  gratifications  and  rewards 
which  were  given  to  individuals  for  distinguished  ser¬ 
vices  during  his  ministry,  were  derived  from  the  purse  of 
the  statesman  himself,  and  not  from  the  royal  treasury. 
Choiseul,  however,  was  of  a  temperament  to  bear  with 
the  greatest  fortitude,  or  perhaps  carelessness,  the  re¬ 
verses  which  befel  him.  Eager,  fiery,  and  uncompro¬ 
mising,  he  was  nevertheless  in  no  degree  of  a  sullen  or 
melancholy  disposition.  His  cheerfulness,  his  gaiety, 
suffered  no  depression  from  his  expulsion  from  office  ; 
his  sarcastic  wit  received  no  check,  and  he  did  not  even 
suffer  his  tranquillity  to  be  disturbed  by  the  court 
forcing  him  to  dispose  of  his  high  and  lucrative  office  of 
colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  for  a  sum  very  inferior  to 
the  value  of  the  post. 

To  meet  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  sold  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  pictures  and  a  part  of  his  wife’s  jewels  ; 
and,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  make  life  happy 
in  the  country,  he  passed  the  time  of  his  exile,  till 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  his  return  to  court.  The  mild  and 
amiable  Louis  XVI.  immediately  reversed  the  sentence 
of  banishment,  and  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of 
Choiseul  to  restore  him  to  the  ministry,  but  without 
effect ;  the  young  monarch  having  placed  his  whole  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  count  de  Maurepas.  Choiseul  seems  to 
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have  easily  consoled  himself  for  his  exclusion,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  that  domestic  happiness  which  was  his 
portion  in  the  society  of  a  woman  who  loved  him  with 
the  deep  and  devoted  affection  always  shown  towards 
him  by  his  wife.  Married  to  him  in  her  very  earliest 
youth,  and  filled  with  sincere  admiration  of  his  talents,  she 
had  continued  strenuously  to  cultivate  her  own  abilities, 
in  order  to  make  herself  a  worthy  companion  for  her 
husband ;  and  the  only  drawback  to  their  felicity  in  the 
later  years  of  their  union  was  the  want  of  children. 

For  fifteen  years  after  his  expulsion  from  the  ministry, 
the  duke  of  Choiseul  continued  to  form  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  that  distinguished  circle  which  he  himself 
selected  from  the  society  of  Paris :  he  died  at  length,  in 
May,  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

In  person  he  was  remarkably  plain,  even  to  ugli¬ 
ness,  but  his  countenance  was  full  of  expression  and 
energy.  He  was  small  in  stature,  but  well  made 
and  active,  and  in  his  demeanour  he  was  graceful 
and  affable,  though  quick  and  bitter  when  offended. 
In  all  situations  of  life  he  had  shown  great  courage 
and  firmness,  and  incessant  activity  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristic  of  his  ministry.  He  had  much 
penetration,  and  was  undoubtedly  possessed  of  those 
liberal  views  and  feelings  which,  had  they  been  followed 
with  prudence,  by  a  firm  and  determined  minister,  who 
knew  when  to  resist,  and  understood  the  nice  but  im¬ 
portant  distinction  between  granting  and  yielding,  might 
yet  have  saved  France  from  the  horrors  of  its  revolu¬ 
tion,  though  not  from  changes  which  might  deserve 
that  name. 

As  it  was,  the  measures  promoted  by  his  adver¬ 
saries  in  the  council,  and  which  he  himself  was  unable 
to  restrain,  may  be  considered  as  having  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  edifice  of  democratic  power  in  France. 
The  foundation,  it  is  true,  had  been  dug  long  before. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  duke  of  Choiseul’s  mind, 
and  his  skill  in  negotiation,  are  shown  by  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  Family  Compact,  which  proved  the 
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greatest  source  of  annoyance  and  injury  to  England 
(whom  he  then  justly  considered  as  the  determined 
enemy  of  France)  that  had  been  afforded  by  any  treaty 
during  many  centuries.  This  was  certainly  the  master¬ 
piece  of  his  ministry  :  for  we  can  neither  look  upon  the 
fact  of  his  having  cultivated  the  seeds  of  revolt  sown  in 
America,  or  of  his  having  excited  for  any  purpose  a  san¬ 
guinary  war  between  two  distant  powers,  as  the  acts  of  a 
great  statesman  or  a  great  man.  They  belong  to  that  petty 
school  of  diplomacy,  which  has  acquired  so  many  ad¬ 
mirers  and  so  many  followers,  solely  because  its  doctrines 
are  fitted  to  limited  minds,  and  its  objects  attainable  by 
small  capacities. 
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JAMES  NECKER. 

BORN  1732,  DIED  1804. 

The  life  of  Necker,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  that  could  be  written,  if  treated  as  an  historical 
essay,  offers  no  very  striking  incidents  as  a  matter  of  pri¬ 
vate  biography.  The  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  his 
constant  application  to  business,  during  his  political  career, 
rendered  his  life,  while  in  office,  but  a  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  times,  and,  in  his  retirement,  the  course  of 
his  existence  underwent  few  variations.  Those  variations, 
however,  were  important;  and  though  perhaps  the  time 
is  not  yet  come,  when  full  justice  can  be  rendered  either 
to  the  defects  or  the  talents  of  that  famous  minister,  yet 
we  must  endeavour  to  give  an  impartial  account,  how¬ 
ever  brief,  both  of  the  public  and  private  career  of  the 
celebrated  minister  of  the  French  revolution. 

James  Necker was  born  atGeneva  on  the30th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1732.  His  family,  which  originally  came  from  Ger¬ 
many,  had  been  long  settled  in  the  republic  where  he  en¬ 
tered  into  life  ;  and,  though  it  would  appear  that  his  race 
belonged  to  the  nobles  of  the  country  from  which  it  first 
came,  all  the  prejudices  attached  to  that  rank  had  been 
done  away  with,  and,  from  his  earliest  years,  Necker  was 
destined  by  his  parents  to  commercial  life. 

The  situation  of  Geneva,  a  small  free  state  surrounded 
by  monarchs  more  or  less  despotic,  and  yet  encouraging  in 
its  bosom  that  liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  which  had 
been  banished  from  many  of  the  adjacent  countries,  had 
rendered  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  for  many  years  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Necker,  the  resort  both  of  men  of  letters 
and  real  genius,  and  of  many  whose  only  title  to  distinc¬ 
tion  was  the  activity  of  irritable  imaginations  and  rest¬ 
less  minds.  Great  advantages,  however,  resulted  from 
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such  circumstances  to  all  persons  who  wished  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  information  ;  for,  although  the  doors 
which  were  constantly  thrown  open  before  them  might 
lead  the  blind  and  the  misguided  into  paths  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  those  who  were  properly  directed  could  not 
fail  to  meet  with  a  clear  and  direct  way  to  the  attainment 
of  knowledge  and  accurate  information. 

Necker,  then,  from  a  very  early  age,  showed  a  strong 
disposition  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  un¬ 
derstood,  and  of  political  economy,  yet  but  inaccurately 
kno%n ;  and  in  all  such  pursuits  he  had  ample  scope  and 
opportunity  given  him,  his  relations  and  friends  affording 
him  every  means  of  instruction,  and  only  requiring  that 
he  should  make  himself  completely  master  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  details,  that  his  progress  in  the  course  of  life  which 
they  had  laid  out  for  him  might  not  be  impeded.  He  was 
sent  to  Paris  at  an  early  period,  and  placed  in  the  bank  of 
aM.Vernet,wherehe  passed  through  the  initiatory  stages 
of  his  profession.  He  was  then  placed  as  a  partner  in  the 
well-known  house  of  Thellusson,  where  he  acquired  a 
complete  and  general  knowledge  of  all  commercial  trans¬ 
actions,  which  lie  turned  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
house  and  of  himself. 

In  this  firm  he  succeeded  in  accumulating  a 
large  independent  fortune  ;  and,  while  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life,  obtained  leisure  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  subjects  which  had  captivated  his  youth,  without 
detriment  to  his  mercantile  career.  He  had  by  this  time 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a 
financier,  and  was  appointed,  at  about  the  age  of  thirty, 
syndic  of  the  French  company  of  the  Indies,  which,  1 
believe,  was  one  of  the  first  public  employments,  for  so 
it  might  be  considered,  of  him,  who  was  afterwards  to 
rule  the  destinies  of  France.  His  exertions  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  were  very  great,  though  they  ultimately  proved  in  - 
effectual.  He  laboured  strenuously  to  restore  to  the 
company  the  splendour  of  former  days,  and  apparently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  some  degree, notwithstanding  the  fierce  attacks 
of  persons  who  assailed  it  on  both  general  and  interested 
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views ;  but  that,  which  of  course  cramped  all  his  efforts, 
and  ultimately  rendered  them  ineffectual,  was  the  precon¬ 
ceived  determination  of  the  ministers  to  put  an  end  to 
the  company.  A  multitude  of  persons  poured  forth  upon 
the  company  of  the  Indies,  in  176’9,  all  that  peculiar 
kind  of  abuse,  which  is  the  best  fitted  to  raise  popular 
outcry  against  either  men  or  institutions ;  and  though 
Necker,  both  by  his  influence  and  his  pen,  defended  the 
company  which  he  had  administered  so  successfully,  the 
abbe  Morellet,  and  its  other  assailants,  prevailed ;  and,  in 
1770,  the  company  of  the  Indies  was  put  an  end^. 

The  very  defence  of  that  institution  had  called  the  eyes 
of  Necker  to  the  administration  of  Colbert;  and, in  a  very 
few  years  after  the  fall  of  the  company  of  the  Indies, 
the  academy  having  proposed  a  prize  for  an  eulogium 
on  the  famous  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  won  by  a 
production  of  the  Genevese  banker.  He  undoubtedly 
held  up  Colbert  to  himself  as  a  model  to  follow, 
although  he  had  not  that  remarkable  firmness  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  distinguished  Colbert,  and  which,  perhaps, 
employed  on  the  eve  of  the  famous  revolution,  might 
have  deprived  that  political  convulsion  of  the  excesses 
which  rendered  it  a  great  calamity.  He  was  now, 
however,  embarked  in  diplomatic  life,  having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  republic  of  Geneva  its  resident  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the 
brilliant  society,  partly  literary,  partly  political,  which 
assembled  at  the  house  of  the  due  de  Choiseul. 

Some  time  before  this  period,  however,  Necker  had  be¬ 
come  attached  to  a  Mile.  Curchod  de  Nasse,  the  daughter 
of  a  protestant  clergyman  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  person 
equally  distinguished  for  beauty  and  talents,  and  who  had 
received  from  her  father  such  an  education  as  is  but  rarely 
bestowed  upon  a  woman.  This  young  lady  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  history,  not  only  on  account  of  her  own 
individual  virtues  and  high  qualities,  hut  as  an  object 
of  the  affection  of  two  of  the  most  opposite,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished,  men  of  the  day  :  these  were  Necker  and 
Gibbon.  The  latter  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
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Lausanne,  in  order  it  would  seem  to  reclaim  him  from 
popery  ;  and  both  his  own  account  and  that  of  Rousseau 
appear  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  ug¬ 
liness  of  his  countenance,  and  all  that  was  disagreeable  in 
his  manners  and  character,  Gibbon  succeeded  in  acquiring 
so  far  the  regard  of  Mile.  Curchod,  that  she  was  willing  to 
become  his  wife.  The  father  of  the  historian,  however, 
opposed  the  union  of  his  son  with  a  foreigner ;  and, 
while  Gibbon  himself  submitted  his  passion  to  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  his  father  with  a  good  grace,  Mile.  Curchod 
wa*  probably  not  deeply  disappointed. 

Some  years  elapsed,  however,  before  she  gave  her  hand 
to  another  ;  but,  in  1764,  she  was  married  to  Necker,for 
whom  she  seems  to  have  entertained  feelings  very  different 
and  far  more  intense  than  those  which  she  had  ever  felt 
towards  Gibbon.  Necker  was  now  as  happy  in  domestic 
life  as  the  union  of  virtue  with  virtue,  and  talent  with 
talent,  in  the  bond  of  mutual  affection,  could  be  expected 
to  render  him  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  Mme.  Necker 
was  not  without  ambition.  Distinction  was  an  object 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  look  for  in  the  man  of  her 
choice ;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  her 
preference  for  political  eminence  over  domestic  felicity 
served  not  a  little  to  increase  whatever  share  of  am¬ 
bitious  energy  existed  in  Necker 's  disposition,  and  to 
lead  him  forward  into  the  scenes  of  political  contention, 
and  to  the  arena  of  ambitious  struggles,  in  which  he 
soon  played  a  part. 

Several  little  treatises,  which  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  the  future  minister,  on  different  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  called 
public  attention  to  a  man  who  distinguished  himself  at 
a  time  when  the  treasury  of  the  state  was  virtually 
bankrupt,  and  when  no  one  had  been  found  to  propose 
any  rational  plan  of  relief.  Such  was  the  situation 
which  he  held  in  public  esteem  at  the  period  of  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  immediately  nominated 
as  his  minister  the  count  de  Maurepas.  As  ill  calculated 
as  any  person  that  ever  lived  to  disentangle  a  country 
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from  the  evils  which  had  heen  entailed  upon  it  by  the 
bad  government  of  a  long  succession  of  ministers  and 
monarchs,  Maurepas  was  a  man  originally  well  dis¬ 
posed,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  acuteness  and 
talent ;  but  he  had  never  been  firm  in  character,  and 
whatever  energy  he  had  possessed  in  youth  had  heen 
enfeebled  by  age,  and  quelled  under  an  exile  of  twenty 
years  from  the  court,  in  which  he  had  once  been  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

He  brought,  then,  to  the  government  of  a  country 
labouring  under  a  malady  of  the  most  acute  k&d, 
a  system  of  palliatives  which  could  only  allay  some 
of  the  symptoms,  hut  could  by  no  means  cure  the 
disease.  Ignorant  himself  of  finance,  he  called  Necker 
to  the  head  of  that  department  in  1776,  making  him, 
in  the  first  place,  director  of  the  treasury,  under  the 
comptroller-general  Tahoureau,  as  a  sort  of  initiative. 
It  is  probable  that  Maurepas,  in  making  this  nomination, 
was  more  influenced  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  money  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  state  through  Necker’s 
high  credit  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  skill  in  all 
commercial  transactions,  than  by  any  purpose  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  great  evil  of  the  state  —  its  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassments  —  a  specific  remedy  by  means  of  Necker’s 
financial  talents  and  genius  for  political  economy. 

The  abilities  which  the  Genevese  minister  now  dis¬ 
played  recommended  him  powerfully  to  the  king ;  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  became  director-general  of 
finance.  At  this  time,  one  of  the  companions  of  Necker 
in  the  administration  was  the  famous  Turgot,  a  hold, 
zealous,  determined  reformer,  who  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  by  removing  all 
those  real  evils  which  existed  to  excite  them.  He  — 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  was  the 
view  of  Malesherbes  —  proposed,  as  the  first  principles 
of  his  administration,  to  restore  freedom  of  conscience  to 
all  men ;  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  torture  in  all  cases ; 
to  put  an  end  to  arbitrary  imprisonments ;  to  terminate 
all  those  inequalities  of  law  which  made  a  distinction 
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between  any  two  classes  of  the  people,  in  matters  either 
of  taxation  or  of  justice ;  and,  in  fact,  to  make  equity 
the  only  rule  in  the  dealings  of  the  government  with 
the  people. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Turgot ;  and,  had  he  been 
permitted,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the  firmness 
to  carry  them  into  execution,  though,  perhaps,  not  the 
prudent  moderation  so  to  carry  them  into  execution  as 
not  to  produce  great  concomitant  evils  by  the  change. 
Such  a  minister,  however,  was  by  no  means  suited  to 
act  under  the  supreme  direction  of  the  feeble  Maurepas, 
in  whom  age  had  produced  more  decrepitude  of  mind 
than  of  body.  Turgot  had  gained  great  influence  with 
the  king ;  but  he  was  hated  by  the  court,  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  by  the  prime  minister  ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
driven  from  the  government  by  Maurepas.  Necker 
still  remained,  though  his  principles  were  by  no  means 
dissimilar  to  those  of  Turgot  himself  —  perhaps  even 
verging  more  decidedly  towards  democracy,  in  consequence 
of  having  received  both  his  birth  and  early  education  in 
the  bosom  of  an  old  republic.  To  the  high-toned  and 
generous  principles  of  Turgot,  Necker,  though  inferior  to 
him  in  many  points,  added  great  and  remarkable  skill 
in  almost  all  branches  of  finance,  and  he  carried  the 
same  system  of  open  dealing  and  determined  reform 
into  his  branch  of  the  administration  which  Turgot  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  existed  in  France 
had  been  the  multiplication  of  useless  posts  and  offices, 
which  had  been  created  for  corrupt  purposes,  granted 
for  corrupt  services,  or  sold  to  supply  the  temporary 
necessities  of  the  court.  At  these,  it  would  seem, 
Necker  had  previously  determined  to  strike,  if  ever 
he  arrived  at  power;  and  his  first  act,  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  post  in  the  ministry,  Was  to  refuse  to  receive 
any  salary,  in  order  that  he  might  act  more  freely  in 
diminishing  the  salaries  of  others,  and  abolishing  those 
posts  which  he  judged  necessary  to  suppress.  We 
cannot  here  enter  either  into  the  justice  or  the  reasort- 
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ableness  of  bis  conduct  in  all  the  cases  in  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  different  offices  about 
the  court.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  a  very  few 
months,  he  had  suppressed  upwards  of  6 00  posts, 
which  were  utterly  useless  and  unnecessary,  and 
the  high  salaries  attached  to  which  were  a  continual 
drain  upon  the  treasury.  Other  offices  were  diminished 
in  point  of  salary,  and  a  great  saving  was  also  effected 
in  the  method  of  collecting  the  revenue.  The  clearest 
system  was  introduced  into  the  public  accounts,  and, 
as  is  always  the  consequence  of  order,  great  savings  of 
labour,  time,  and  money  were  immediately  produced. 

By  these  means,  and  with  the  existing  revenues  of  the 
country,  Necker  was  not  only  enabled  to  meet  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses,  hut  in  some  degree  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  the  people.  The  tax  called  the  taille,  though  not 
abolished,  was  diminished ;  and  a  decree  of  the  king 
fixed  its  extent,  for  the  future,  so  as  to  guard  it  against 
those  arbitrary  augmentations  which  preceding  kings 
had  frequently  recurred  to.  The  difficulties  which 
naturally  surround  a  minister  on  entering  into  power 
with  an  embarrassed  state  of  finances,  were  increased,  in 
the  case  of  Necker,  by  the  commencement  of  the  severe 
and  long  protracted  war  known  by  the  name  of  the  first 
American  war.  In  the  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  France  most  unwisely,  as  she  was  then 
situated,  determined  to  take  a  part,  notwithstanding  the 
decided  opposition  of  many  persons  high  in  influence  at 
the  court,  amongst  whom  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
was  Necker  himself. 

That  which  he  could  not  prevent,  however,  Necker 
did  not  do  a  little  to  remedy  by  exerting  himself 
with  the  utmost  energy  and  success  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  burdens  under  which  she  groaned. 
It  would  seem,  however,  notwithstanding  the  success 
which  he  really  obtained,  and  which  he  himself 
estimated  perhaps  too  highly,  that  Necker  foresaw, 
from  the  difficulties  of  finance  into  which  the  country 
was  plunged,  from  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  change 
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which  had  gained  ground  amongst  the  people,  and 
from  that  longing  for  liberal,  if  not  for  democratic, 
institutions,  which  pervaded  all  classes,  and  which  was 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  contagion  of 
the  American  institutions,  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  monarch  to  have  recourse  ultimately 
to  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  reviving 
that  free  institution,  which  had  existed  even  in  the 
sternest  times  of  feudalism,  to  base  the  proceedings  of 
the  sovereign  upon  the  only  legitimate  and  firm  found¬ 
ation,  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  people. 

Proceeding,  however,  as  cautiously  in  execution  as  he 
did  boldly  in  the  formation  of  his  design,  Necker  deter¬ 
mined,  before  he  had  recourse  to  an  institution  to  the 
functions  of  which  the  people  had  long  been  unaccus¬ 
tomed,  to  prepare  the  way  by  the  means  of  provincial 
assemblies  or  parliaments;  and  even  in  commencing  such 
a  course  of  action  to  proceed  gradually,  trying  the  pro¬ 
vincial  parliaments  first  in  one  province,  and  then  in 
another,  so  as  to  give  no  violent  shock  to  the  existing  state 
of  things.  By  some  writers  this  scheme  is  attributed  to 
Turgot ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that 
Necker  entertained  it  also,  and  that  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  were  made  the  first  efforts  to  carry  it  practically 
into  execution  by  the  introduction  of  provincial  assem¬ 
blies  in  the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Rouergue. 

By  this  undertaking,  the  minister  gave  very  great 
offence  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  by  his  suppression 
of  unnecessary  offices  he  had  created  600  mortal  enemies 
amongst  persons  connected  with  the  highest  and 
most  influential  families  of  the  state.  The  people 
in  general,  however,  admired  and  approved ;  and  a 
financial  statement  which  the  minister  prepared,  and 
which  became  famous  throughout  the  whole  world  as 
the  Compte  rendu  of  Necker,  added  immensely  to  his 
popularity  with  the  great  body  of  the  French  nation. 
The  Compte  rendu  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  the 
finances,  drawn  up  in  clear  and  intelligible  terms,  and 
laid  before  the  king  in  1781 ;  showing  the  monarch,  for 
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the  first  time,  at  one  view,  the  real  state  of  his  affairs. 
This,  by  Necker’s  consent  and  advice,  was  printed  and 
made  public :  for  it  was  one  of  his  great  principles  in 
treating  the  finances  of  the  state,  to  meet  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  boldly,  and  to  give  the  utmost  publicity  to  every 
thing  connected  therewith. 

Under  many  points  of  view,  this  conduct  was 
politic  as  well  as  honest;  for,  by  accustoming  the 
people  to  know  the  difficulties  with  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  struggled,  he  might  well  expect  to  teach 
them  to  bear  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  with 
greater  patience ;  while,  by  showing  them  that  every 
thing  was  done  which  could  be  done  to  diminish  those 
burdens,  he  hoped  to  teach  them  to  bear  them  cheer¬ 
fully.  He  also  taught  them  by  such  candour  to  put  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  government,  and  hoped  with  a  generous 
nation  to  obtain  support  by  showing  himself  deserving  of 
it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  by  so  doing  he  showed  the 
people  their  own  power  and  the  weakness  of  the  go¬ 
vernment ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Necker  did  not 
fully  consider  that  great  multitudes  are  almost  always 
led  by  small  factions,  and  that  generosity  and  confidence 
are  not  in  their  nature  so  active  as  ambition  and  sus¬ 
picion. 

The  first  blow  he  was  to  receive,  however,  was  not  from 
the  people,  but  from  the  court.  With  the  multitude  his 
popularity  remained  undiminished,  and  his  exertions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  his  independence  and  freedom 
from  all  views  of  personal  interest,  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
bounded  charities  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  his  own 
attention  to  every  thing  that  could  solace  or  relieve  a  peo¬ 
ple  suffering  under  a  severe  war,  gained  him  very  gene¬ 
rally  love  and  esteem  with  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

By  the  Compte  rendu  he  showed  that,  on  taking 
upon  himself  the  supreme  direction  of  the  finance,  he 
had  found  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  34,000,000  of 
livres ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  war,  without  any 
additional  imposts,  and  even  with  a  diminution  of  the 
popular  burdens,  he  had  contrived  to  make  the  annual 
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receipts  exceed  tlie  expenditure  by  a  sum  of  10, 000,000 
of  livres.  We  cannot  pause  here  to  inquire  whether  in 
this  Compte  rendu  there  was  or  was  not  a  certain 
portion  of  fallacy;  whether  Necker  did  or  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  by  a  natural  fondness  for 
his  own  plans  and  doctrines,  into  giving  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  their  success.  Certain  it  is,  and  beyond  all 
doubt,  that,  in  the  most  embarrassed  state  of  finance 
that  France  had  ever  seen,  Necker  did  a  great  deal  to 
relieve  the  people,  to  make  the  receipts  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses,  and  even  to  create  a  store  to  diminish  the  enor¬ 
mous  burdens  of  the  state.  Surely,  that  was  credit 
enough ;  but  that  credit  those  who  envied  and  those  who 
hated  him  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  allow  him. 

The  Compte  rendu  was  assailed  by  numerous  critics  : 
every  thing  that  appeared  like  an  exaggeration  was 
pointed  out  with  eagerness ;  false  lights  were  thrown  upon 
the  difficult  subject  which  he  had  undertaken  to  treat ; 
sneers,  insinuations,  and  calumnies  were  added ;  and 
every  attempt,  in  short,  was  made  to  decry  the  minister  of 
finance,  to  hold  up  his  Compte  rendu  as  a  false  and 
fraudulent  statement,  and  to  excite  against  him  the 
outcry  of  all  those  bodies  who  were  most  likely  to  work 
his  fall.  Necker,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  very  much 
mortified  and  distressed ;  and  by  no  means  without  pride 
of  a  particular  kind,  his  feelings  were  wounded  by  see¬ 
ing  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  and  adversaries  at  a 
moment  he  had  been  labouring  to  deserve  friendship  and 
support. 

His  mortification,  however,  was  very  greatly  increased 
when  he  discovered  that  those  enemies  were  in  the 
cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  court.  He  soon  found  that  the 
papers  which  he  had  confided  to  the  other  ministers 
and  to  the  king,  of  the  most  private  and  important  cha¬ 
racter,  were  circulated  amongst  the  public,  with  com¬ 
ments  and  observations,  calculated  to  raise  up  against 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  He  found  that  Maurepas 
himself  not  only  listened  to  all  the  charges  against  him, 
but  countenanced  them  by  his  own  observations  and 
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sneers ;  and  he  found,  still  farther,  that  such  breach  of 
confidence  having  been  committed  towards  him  by  some 
of  the  members  of  the  council,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  change  in  his  and  their  relative 
situations,  if  he  desired  really  to  benefit  the  country,  and 
even  to  maintain  his  own  reputation. 

Maurepas  himself  had  a  certain  and  definite  cause  of 
animosity  towards  Necker.  He  had,  it  appears,  appointed, 
some  time  before,  Sartine,  the  lieutenant  of  the  police,  a 
most  incompetent  person,  to  the  post  of  minister  of  marine; 
and  Necker  met  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  and  difficult  war,  in  transacting  the  fre¬ 
quent  business  which  he  had  with  that  functionary.  He 
had  frequently  represented  the  matter  to  the  king;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when  Maurepas  was 
detained  in  Paris  by  illness,  he  proposed  to  Louis  XVI. 
to  remove  Sartine,  and  bestow  his  post  upon  the  marquis 
de  Castries,  a  person  well  fitted  for  it  in  every  respect. 
The  king  consented,  but  Maurepas  never  forgave 
Necker,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  vengeance. 

In  the  business  of  the  Compte  rendu ,  his  malice  dis¬ 
played  itself  in  the  most  striking  manner,  and  Necker 
found  that  he  was  not  only  secretly  condemned  by  the 
prime  minister,  but  made  by  him  a  public  object  of 
scorn  and  sarcasm.  Necker  had  also  discovered,  as  we 
have  before  said,  that  the  plan  which  he  had  drawn  up 
for  the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies  had  been 
copied,  and  circulated  amongst  the  counsellors  and  other 
members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  he  determined 
to  place  himself  in  a  more  favourable  position,  or  to 
quit  a  ministry  with  the  other  members  of  which  he 
could  not  act  in  safety.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
show  what  was  the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
By  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  the  minister  who  held  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  situations  under  the  crown  —  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  finances  — did  not  by  right  of  his  post,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  obtain  admission  to  the  privy 
council.  Thus,  all  the  plans  of  Necker,  however  excel- 
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lent  in  conception,  and  however  admirably  executed  by 
him  after  their  adoption,  were  submitted  to  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  his  absence  by  a  body  of  men,  several  of 
whom  he  knew  to  be  inimical  to  him.  Whatever 
representations  they  thought  fit,  also,  were  sent  forth  by 
them  to  the  public ;  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
intrigues  which  were  taking  place  against  him,  he 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  demand  a  place  in  the 
privy  council,  and  to  be  present  at  the  discussion  of  his 
own  proposals. 

Necker  accordingly  made  application  in  form  for 
what  was  called  entry  of  the  council,  and  this 
Maurepas  caused  to  be  refused  him,  endeavouring,  in¬ 
deed,  to  soften  the  insult  and  the  injustice  which  he 
showed  towards  a  man  who  may- be  said  to  have  saved 
him  and  his  ministry  from  destruction,  by  offering  him 
various  court  favours  and  distinctions*,  which  offers  the 
minister  treated  as  they  deserved.  Necker  now  de¬ 
manded  to  be  permitted  to  retire,  and  sent  in  his 
resignation  ;  but  before  it  was  accepted,  many  great 
efforts  were  made,  by  persons  really  desirous  of  the 
good  of  the  country,  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  the 
ministry. 

Necker,  however,  was  found  to  be  immoveable  in 
this  respect ;  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed,  that 
madame  Necker  herself,  indignant  at  the  conduct  with 
which  her  husband  was  treated,  and  apprehensive  both 
for  his  safety  and  his  honour,  used  the  whole  of  the 
vast  influence  which  she  possessed  over  him,  to  induce 
him  to  adhere  unchangeably  to  his  resolution.  This 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  on  all  hands;  and  her 
great  influence  with  her  husband  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  by  the  very  singular  tokens  of  respect  which 
Necker  had  always  displayed  towards  his  wife,  not 
only  in  the  private  circles  of  Paris,  or  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  the  vast  charities  which  they 
exercised,  or  even  in  the  minor  arrangements  of  some 
of  the  branches  of  administration  entrusted  to  him, 
The  entree  at  court  was  offered  him,  we  are  told,  as  an  equivalent. 
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such,  as  the  amelioration  of  the  prison  system ,  the 
administration  of  hospitals,  &c.,  but  also  in  the  great 
and  important  points  which  he  had  treated  in  the  Compte 
rendu,  in  regard  to  which  he  pays  to  madame  Necker 
the  extraordinary  compliment  of  declaring,  that  some 
of  the  most  weighty  matters  in  which  he  had  succeeded 
owed  their  result  to  her. 

After  many  of  his  friends  had  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  change  his  resolution,  representing  to  him, 
that  the  count  de  Maurepas  had  already  passed  the  ordinary 
term  of  human  life,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  linger  on 
much  longer,  and  after  Necker  had  rejected  all  solicita¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  determined  to  use  her  influence  to  induce  him 
to  remain  in  the  ministry.  She  laid  wait  for  him,  and 
caused  him  to  be  brought  into  her  cabinet,  to  hold  a 
private  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject ;  while  a 
multitude  of  persons,  alarmed  by  the  turn  that  affairs 
had  taken,  waited  without  to  know  the  result.  At  length, 
when  the  queen  came  forth,  there  was  much  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  be  seen  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance; 
and  one  of  the  courtiers  ventured  to  question  her,  to 
which  she  merely  replied,  “He  positively  refuses.” 

Necker,  retiring  from  the  government  of  the  finances, 
devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  and  to  writing  one  of  the  most  famous  works  that 
ever  was  published  upon  that  branch  of  administration 
which  he  had  lately  quitted.  The  private  life  of  the 
statesman,  during  the  whole  term  of  his  residence  in 
Paris,  was  such  as  conciliated  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
those  with  whom  he  mingled.  All  the  men  of  literary 
eminence  of  the  day  congregated  at  his  house;  and  in 
the  midst  of  contending  opinions,  and  of  all  those  vague, 
wild  theories,  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  calm  and  dignified  moderation  of  a  wise 
man,  neither  giving  way  to  the  rash  and  giddy  sys¬ 
tems  that  were  whirling  round  him,  nor  denying  to 
others  that  liberty  of  thbught  and  faith  which  he  ex¬ 
ercised  so  reasonably  himself.  Marmontel,  Buffon, 
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Saint  Lambert,  Thomas,  and  others  were  the  constant 
and  well  pleased  guests  at  his  table  ;  while  the  great 
and  beneficent  works  which  he  undertook  for  the  relief 
of  the  prisoners,  the  sick,  and  the  poor  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  acquired  for  him  the  love  of  other  classes. 

But  the  fame  of  Necker  had  reached  long  before  to 
parts  of  the  country  which  he  had  never  visited,  and  a 
thousand  testimonies  of  respect  flowed  in  upon  him, 
immediately  after  his  resignation,  which  he  himself 
could  not  have  expected.  A  number  of  towns  openly 
sent  him  addresses,  expressing  their  regret  at  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  ministry ;  and  no  one  even  amongst 
his  enemies  could  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
retirement  of  Necker  from  the  department  of  finance 
was  looked  upon  by  the  whole  country  as  a  national 
misfortune.  We  are  told,  also,  that  more  than  one  so¬ 
vereign  in  Europe,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  emperor 
Joseph,  offered  to  place  Necker  immediately  at  the  head 
of  their  finance  ministry.  He  declined  all  offers,  how¬ 
ever,  probably  believing  that,  ere  long,  circumstances 
would  compel  the  king  of  France  to  require  again  his 
services ;  and  that  the  death  of  Maurepas  would  re¬ 
move  the  obstacles  which  prevented  him  from  serving 
Louis  with  as  much  willingness  as  energy  and  zeal. 

In  this  respect,  however,  if  he  entertained  such  an 
expectation,  he  was  disappointed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  both  the  king  and  queen  were  somewhat  offended 
by  the  great  financier’s  pertinacity  in  insisting  upon  his 
resignation  being  accepted ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  on 
the  death  of  Maurepas,  which  took  place  shortly  after, 
the  claims  of  Necker  were  either  forgotten  or  neglected, 
and  he  remained  banished  from  the  ministry,  while 
Vergennes  was  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs,  and 
Calonne  was  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  finance. 

In  the  mean  time  appeared  the  famous  book  of 
Necker  on  the  administration  of  the  finances  —  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  popular  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was 
written.  The  press  could  not  supply  the  demand  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  80,000  copies  of  the  book  were 
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sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Every  man  in  France  studied 
Necker’s  system,  and  imagined  himself  a  financier;  and 
many  gained  real  information  on  the  subject,  which 
rendered  them  eager,  not  only  to  acquire  more,  but 
to  employ,  right  or  wrong,  the  portion  of  science  which 
they  had  obtained.  During  all  these  events,  the  new 
ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  were  hurrying  on  their  master 
into  the  awful  catastrophe  into  which  he  was  destined 
ultimately  to  plunge.  Calonne,  rash  and  imprudent, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
welfare  of  the  state  alone  depended  upon  the  rapid 
circulation  of  money ;  that  no  caution  was  necessary  ; 
that  no  prudence  was  required  ;  that  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  was  to  encourage  industry  and  exertion  by  pro¬ 
digality  and  luxury.  He  fancied  that  the  great  body 
of  France  was  in  an  atrophy ;  to  cure  it  of  which  he 
hurried  it  into  a  fever. 

Instead  of  there  being  any  surplus  revenue,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  now  greatly  exceeded  the  income  of  the  state ; 
and  that  income  itself  daily  diminished,  while  the  queen, 
the  court,  the  ministers,  and  the  placemen  vied  with  each 
other  in  extravagance.  The  nation  murmured,  as  well 
it  might ;  but  the  courtiers,  who  fattened  upon  Ca- 
lbnne's  liberality,  and  the  subordinate  financiers,  who 
preyed  upon  his  extravagance,  gave  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  support  to  a  man  who  had  established  such  a 
golden  age  of  peculation  and  corruption.  Two  things 
also  combined  to  give  Calonne  greater  facilities  in  ob¬ 
taining  money  to  supply  his  profuse  expenditure  than 
he  naturally  ought  to  have  had.  In  the  first  place,  the 
short  administration  of  Necker  had  restored  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  government ;  and  the  regularity,  order,  and 
economy  which  he  had  introduced  had,  as  it  were, 
screened  the  monarchy  from  the  evil  results  of  the  ex¬ 
travagant  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  corruptions,  ruinous 
speculations,  and  state  gambling  of  the  regency,  and 
the  vices,  wars,  and  errors  of  Louis  XV.  In  the  next 
place,  Calonne  himself  had  great  plausibility  of  state¬ 
ment,  and  even  of  action.  No  man  discharged  his 
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pecuniary  obligations  more  punctually  than  he  did ;  and 
the  creditors  of  the  state  found  that  not  even  Necker 
himself  had  been  more  accurate  in  his  payments  than 
Calonne, 

The  latter  minister,  however,  paid  old  debts  only 
by  contracting  new  ones ;  and,  while  the  great  credit 
which  Necker  had  obtained  for  the  government  became 
exhausted  by  the  incessant  loans  to  which  Calonne  had 
recourse,  the  financiers  discovered  the  secret  of  the  new 
minister’s  punctuality,  and  began  to  look  to  the  end  of 
the  system,  and  refuse  any  further  applications  for  sup¬ 
plies.  New  taxes  of  some  kind  became  the  only  re¬ 
source,  and  those  new  taxes  required  the  concurrence 
and  support  of  some  powerful  body.  Under  these  dif¬ 
ficult  circumstances,  Calonne,  trusting  to  his  popular  elo¬ 
quence,  had  recourse  to  the  old  expedient  of  assem¬ 
bling  the  notables,  or  principal  members  of  the  nobility, 
in  order  to  derive  from  them  some  assistance  and  sup-  * 
port. 

He  found  the  notables,  however,  not  so  easy  to  deal  with 
as  he  had  expected.  He  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  furnish 
some  account  of  his  administration ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  had  recourse  to  ingenious  and  plausible  statements, 
endeavouring  to  embarrass  the  minds  of  inquirers  by 
carrying  up  his  view  of  the  finances  to  former  epochs  ; 
and,  having  recourse  to  not  very  creditable  expedients 
to  shift  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  that  Necker’s  Compte  rendu  was 
a  fallacy,  and  that,  in  fact,  instead  of  a  surplus 
of  ten  millions  in  the  revenue  at  the  time  when  he  took 
it  into  his  hands,  there  had  been,  in  reality,  a  deficiency 
of  fifty  millions. 

Necker  immediately  roused  himself  at  this  charge, 
and  insisted  upon  some  explanation  taking  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Calonne.  He  displayed  great  modera¬ 
tion,  indeed,  as  well  as  firmness,  evincing  no  desire 
publicly  to  expose  the  minister,  and  endeavouring,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  obtain  by  gentle  means  that  justification 
which  he  was  determined  to  arrive  at  by  some  method. 
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Calonne,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  meet  him  in 
such  a  manner;  and  Necker  then  demanded  to  he  pub¬ 
licly  heard  before  the  notables,  to  justify  the  statements 
he  had  made.  This  was  denied  him,  though  but  an  act 
of  j  ustice,  and  he  then  took  the  only  means  in  his  power 
to  do  himself  right,  by  publishing  his  famous  reply  to 
the  statement  of  Calonne.  That  reply  was  too  clear  and 
conclusive  not  to  give  offence  to  the  minister  and  to  those 
who  supported  him. 

The  friends  of  Calonne,  however,  were  not  the 
only  persons  who  desired  to  crush  the  Genevese  finan¬ 
cier.  There  were  other  persons,  occupied  with  more 
dark  and  sinister  designs,  and  who  laboured  zealously  to 
remove  for  ever  from  the  councils  of  France  the  only 
man  who  seemed  at  all  likely  to  remedy  the  evils  and 
avert  the  convulsions  on  which  they  hoped  to  thrive. 
They  determined,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  Necker 
was  preparing  the  defence  of  his  financial  statements, 
and  even  before  it  appeared,  to  attack  it;  but  the  words  of 
Dumont,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  information  on 
this  subject,  are  too  curious  and  important  to  be  omitted 
here,  while  speaking  of  a  very  remarkable  incident  in 
the  life  of  the  minister.  They  are  as  follows  :  — 

“  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  between  M.  de 
Calonne  and  M.  Necker  upon  the  subject  of  the  deficit. 
The  former  had  his  reasons  for  seeking  to  cast  upon  an¬ 
other  the  burthen  of  that  imputation.  He  had  just 
accused  Necker  of  having  cheated  the  nation,  by  putting 
forth  that,  on  his  going  out  of  office,  instead  of  a  deficit 
there  had  been  a  surplus  of  ten  millions.  His  work, 
all  bristling  with  calculations  and  specious  arguments, 
had  produced  a  considerable  effect.  Necker,  just  en¬ 
tering  into  the  ministry,  announced  his  reply.  Mira- 
beau,  before  it  appeared,  prepared  to  refute  it.  The 
enemies  of  Necker  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the 
house  of  Panchaud  the  banker ;  a  man  of  talent,  very 
intelligent  in  matters  of  finance,  but  one  whose  honour 
was  even  more  dilapidated  than  his  fortune,  after  a  very 
equivocal  sort  of  bankruptcy. 
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“  As  soon  as  the  work  of  Necker  was  published,  the 
coterie  met  every  day.  Mirabeau  went  thither  to  gather 
up  the  observations  which  were  made,  and  to  launch  out 
at  the  minister.  Id  e  spoke  beforehand  of  the  matter  as 
of  a  complete  triumph,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
unmasking  the  quack,  ripping  him  up,  and  bringing  him 
on  his  knees  before  Calonne,  convicted  of  lying  and  in¬ 
capacity.  Little  by  little,  however,  this  fierce  fire  was 
damped.  He  spoke  no  more  upon  the  subject;  he  did 
not  even  like  other  people  to  speak  to  him  on  it.  I 
asked  him  often,  why  this  great  production  was  defer¬ 
red  —  from  what  new  kindness  of  heart  he  spared  the 
great  quack  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usurped  reputation, 
—  why  the  Panchaud  committee  had  suspended  this  great 
act  of  justice.  Mirabeau,  to  deliver  himself  from  these 
reproaches,  which  went  home  to  his  previous  boasts, 
told  me  at  length  that  Necker  was  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  states-general ;  that  his  popularity 
was  wanted,  and  that  the  question  of  the  deficit  was 
overwhelmed  in  that  of 'the  double  representation  of' 
the  commons. 

Such  a  fact  was  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  judge  that 
the  reply  of  M.  Necker  had  been  triumphant,  and  that 
his  most  ardent  enemies,  after  having  tried  their  teeth 
upon  this  file,  had  not  been  able  to  pierce  it.” 

Such  was  the  first  proceeding  in  which  we  find  Necker 
opposed  by  the  famous  Mirabeau,  a  man  as  unprincipled 
as  he  was  talented,  and  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  not  more  inclined  to  serve  his  country  dis¬ 
interestedly  than  to  serve  his  king. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Mirabeau,  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  on  the  previous  history  of  one  who 
was  every  way  remarkable.  This  celebrated  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  man,  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
events  of  those  times,  was  the  son  of  the  marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  a  man  of  considerable  property  and  talents  in 
Provence.  His  family  name  was  Riquetti,  and  his  an¬ 
cestors  were  originally  Italian.  The  whole  race  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  with  furious  passions  and  re- 
vol.  v.  s 
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morseless  determination,  and  to  have  been  devoid  of 
principle,  if  endowed  with  genius.  His  father  was  well 
known  as  a  political  writer,  and  as  one  who  had  as  much 
gained  his  celebrity  by  a  sort  of  originality  which  was 
not  without  affectation  as  by  reason  or  eloquence.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  attacked  the  despotic  principle 
of  monarchy  established  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  in 
consequence  confined  in  the  Bastille,  at  a  time  when  the 
authority  of  the  crown  was  still  intact.  He  affected 
great  morality  in  his  writings,  and  a  love  of  the  human 
race  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  every  thing 
but  his  writings  he  displayed  another  character,  and  was 
debauched  in  conduct  and  misanthropical  in  notions. 

His  eldest  son,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  was 
born  on  the  9th  of  March,  1749-  He  received  a  de¬ 
sultory  education,  qualified  to  render  him  superficially 
but  generally  informed  on  many  subjects.  Various  lan¬ 
guages,  various  arts,  various  sciences,  were  all  in  turn 
studied  by  Mirabeau,  who  carried  away  a  slight  know¬ 
ledge  of  each,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  none.  His 
great  genius  and  extraordinary  activity  of  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  supplied  many  deficiencies,  and  enabled  him  to 
appropriate  to  himself,  with  an  ease  and  facility  quite 
extraordinary,  the  ideas  and  the  expressions  of  others. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  habit  and  the  talent  of 
appropriation  neither  proceeded  from,  nor  led  to  a  penury 
of  original  thought;  and  on  those  occasions  when  it  was 
necessary  for  Mirabeau  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources, 
he  showed  that  he  could  produce  that  fund  of  his  own 
which  was  far  superior  to  what  he  borrowed  from  others. 
The  violence  of  all  his  passions,  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character,  and  his  utter  want  of  principle,  showed  them¬ 
selves  very  early,  and  his  father,  who  seems  to  have 
joined  to  the  principal  bad  qualities  of  his  son  a  great 
portion  of  sordid  avarice  —  quite  compatible  with  extra¬ 
vagance  —  and  that  sort  of  pride  which  is  the  eldest 
child  of  vanity,  seems  to  have  laboured  to  have  kept  his 
son  in  subjection,  by  making  him  always  dependent 
upon  him  for  pecuniary  resources. 
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Thus  the  life  of  Mirabeau  began  in  difficulties  and 
entanglements.  He  first  entered  into  a  cavalry  regiment 
as  a  volunteer,  and  applied  himself  sedulously  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  his  profession  ;  but  an  intrigue,  into 
the  details  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here, 
called  upon  him  the  indignation  of  his  father,  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  court  for  an  order  for  his  imprisonment, 
which  was  obtained.  The  marquis  would  even,  it  is 
said,  have  proceeded  on  this  occasion  to  the  same  ex¬ 
traordinary  acts  of  violence  and  persecution  in  regard  to 
his  son  which  he  indulged  in  afterwards,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  most  pressing  entreaties  of  various  friends. 
On  issuing  out  of  prison,  Mirabeau  was  sent  to  Cor¬ 
sica  with  the  regiment  in  which  he  served,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign  wrote  a  work  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Genoa  in  that  country,  which  gained  him 
considerable  reputation. 

The  constant  disagreement  between  his  father  and 
his  mother  produced  a  spirit  of  faction  in  their  family, 
in  which  Mirabeau  took  his  full  share,  and  he  thus  in¬ 
curred  the  indignation  of  his  father  more  and  more 
every  day  from  infancy  till  manhood.  But,  shortly 
after  his  return  from  Corsica,  he  seems  to  have  applied 
himself  strenuously,  and  with  really  good  intentions,  to 
cultivate  the  regard  of  his  father.  In  order  to  please 
him,  he  consented  to  retire  into  the  country  and  occupy 
himself  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  of  which  however  he 
soon  became  tired,  and  returning  to  Paris,  he  lost,  by 
strong  and  talented  opposition  to  the  political  friends 
of  the  marquis,  all  the  hold  he  had  acquired  upon  his 
parental  regard. 

In  1772,  he  married  Mile,  de  Marignane,  a  wealthy 
and  beautiful  girl ;  but  even  in  this  transaction  his  con¬ 
duct  seems  not  to  have  been  without  reproach ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  some  of  his  friends,  he 
followed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
bride’s  relations,  the  extraordinary  path  of  injuring  her 
reputation.  For  a  certain  period,  the  fortune  which  he 
obtained  with  his  wife  afforded  him  the  means  of  living 
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more  at  ease ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  loaded 
himself  with  debts,  and  his  father  again  interposed  to 
make  his  situation  worse.  Instead  of  giving  him  any 
assistance  in  effecting  an  arrangement  with  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  king,  command¬ 
ing  the  count  his  son  to  remain  upon  his  estates  till  far¬ 
ther  pleasure.  But  a  duel  in  which  he  engaged  himself 
in  order  to  avenge  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  been  in¬ 
sulted,  brought  upon  him  new  severities,  and  he  was 
ordered  into  confinement  in  one  of  the  provincial  pri¬ 
sons. 

We  next  find  him  under  a  sort  of  surveillance  in 
the  town  of  Pontarlier,  where  began  his  unfortunate 
connection  with  madame  Monier,  whom  he  seduced. 
Her  he  entertained  by  every  sort  of  means  that  could 
corrupt  and  deprave  her  mind  ;  and  whereas,  hitherto, 
his  writings  had  been  principally  of  a  political  character, 
those  which  were  written  during  this  connexion  offer 
nothing  but  the  most  horrible  sensuality  and  depravi¬ 
ty.  The  intrigue  was  very  speedily  discovered,  and 
the  family  of  Monier,  the  husband,  and  also  the  family 
of  Ruffey,  the  relations  of  the  woman  he  had  seduced, 
joined  with  his  own  father  to  destroy  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  fled  to  Switzerland ; 
and  having  been  joined  by  his  mistress  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  they  proceeded  together  to  Holland,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  both  by  the  exercise 
of  his  pen.  His  father,  however,  ceased  not  to  persecute 
him,  and  brought  forward  against  his  own  child  the 
most  hateful  and  fearful  of  charges,  with  which  we 
must  not  sully  these  pages.  Miraheau  was  not  by  any 
means  behind  in  instantly  retaliating,  and  the  picture  of 
the  father  by  the  son,  and  of  the  son  by  the  father,  are, 
perhaps,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  mo¬ 
ral  depravity  on  record.  But  the  propensity  to  abuse  all 
near  connexions,  was  a'  peculiar  trait  in  the  family  of 
Miraheau ;  and  he  is  himself  reputed  to  have  said  of 
hisbrotherthe  viscount,  “He  would  have  been  considered 
a  man  of  wit  and  a  blackguard  in  any  family  but  oursj” 
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■which  compliment  the  viscount  was  not  slow  in  return¬ 
ing,  by  sayings  when  somebody  accused  him  of  being 
frequently  seen  drunk,  “  What  can  I  do  ?  that  is  the 
only  vice  my  brother  has  left  me.” 

His  father,  however,  did  not  confine  his  proceedings 
to  mere  words,  and  the  family  of  Monier  followed 
eagerly  in  assailing  the  young  debauchee.  He  was  tried 
during  his  absence  by  the  parliament  of  Besancon,  on 
the  accusation  of  having  forcibly  carried  away  madame 
Monier,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  for  rape, 
and  decapitated  in  effigy,  which  certainly  did  not  much 
hurt  either  his  reputation  or  his  person.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  procuring  a  subsistence  in  Holland,  however, 
made  him  determine  to  proceed  to  America ;  but  while 
he  was  preparing  to  put  his  determination  in  execution, 
the  Dutch  government  suffered  him  to  be  arrested,  and 
carried  back  to  Paris  with  his  paramour. 

He  was  now  placed  in  the  tower  of  Vincennes,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years  and  a  half,  while  madame 
Monier  was  confined  in  a  house  in  Paris,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  police.  Mirabeau,  however,  found 
means  to  correspond  with  her,  and  the  famous  Letters 
to  Sophia  were  the  result.  Those  letters,  indeed,  were 
published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  whatever  honour  they  may  do  to  his  talents,  they 
do  none  to  his  heart  or  judgment.  He  translated  at 
this  time  a  number  of  obscene  works  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  fair  mistress,  and  added  a  variety  of  others 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind,  worthy  of  utter  de¬ 
testation.  Some  political  essays  also  were  written  by  him 
about  this  period,  which  were  not  likely  to  gain  any 
great  favour  with  the  government;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  was  shortly  after  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact  of  such  being  the  case,  without  any  rea¬ 
sonable  cause,  has  led  many  persons  to  suppose,  without 
any  sufficient  proof,  that  he  had  joined  with  his  father 
in  traducing  his  mother.  To  a  bad  man,  it  is  customary 
to  attribute  all  sorts  of  bad  actions  that  he  does  not 
commit. 
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No  sooner  was  he  at  liberty  than  he  hurried  down 
to  Pontarlier;  gave  himself  up  to  meet  the  accusation 
brought  against  him  ;  obtained  a  new  trial,  and  defended 
himself  with  such  tremendous  powers  of  oratory,  that  he 
completely  defeated  his  accuser,  and  the  former  sentence 
was  reversed.  No  sooner  was  this  over,  than,  being  totally 
without  money,  he  sought  to  re-enter  into  connexion 
with  his  wife,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  was  falling  in  to  her  from  day  to  day.  But 
the  wife’s  family  resisted,  and  Mirabeau  proceeded 
against  them  at  law.  In  this  case,  however,  he  was  not 
successful ;  for,  after  having  used  every  other  means  in 
order  to  justify  himself  for  his  conduct  towards  her,  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  her  own  conduct  had  not  been 
quite  pure,  on  which  the  judges,  with  wise  equity,  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  himself  had  furnished  the  strongest  proof 
that  a  separation  was  necessary  between  them. 

He  was  now  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  but  he  found 
means  to  proceed  to  England,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch 
girl,  who  had  become  most  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
and  of  whose  depth,  strength,  and  even  purity  of  affec¬ 
tion,  Dumont  speaks  in  the  very  highest  terms,  blaming 
Mirabeau  severely  for  having  cast  away  from  him,  at  an 
after  period,  attachment  so  rare  and  so  noble.  He  seems 
neither  to  have  understood  nor  to  have  admired  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Great  Britain.  Mirabeau,  however,  wrote  a 
good  deal  in  that  country,  confining  himself  to  political 
works,  which  were  then  the  rage  in  Paris,  adopting  very 
different  principles  at  different  times,  but  commencing 
by  doctrines  smacking  strongly  of  republicanism. 

These  works  produced  him  a  reputation  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  his  intrigues,  his  licentiousness,  his 
virulence,  and  his  crimes  had  obtained  before ;  and  the 
frequent  variations  of  his  code  have  given  reason  to  believe, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  political  writer  was  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  from  those  whose 
party  he  espoused.  His  venality  seems  now  to  be  placed 
beyond  all  doubt ;  but  whether  he  had  commenced  at 
this  time  by  selling  his  pen  as  he  afterwards  sold  his 
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voice,  or  whether  he  only  changed  his  position,  as  he 
imagined  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  sale  of  his  works 
to  do  so,  may  he  doubted. 

He  had  returned  from  England  after  a  short  stay,  and 
it  was  about  this  period  that  he  commenced  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  banker  Panchaud  and  his  friends, 
whose  constant  efforts  for  the  depression  of  the  public 
funds  had  more  to  do  in  producing  the  1  rench  revo¬ 
lution  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mirabeau  now  sig¬ 
nalised  himself  by  an  immense  multitude  of  writings, 
some  of  which  added  little,  and  some  very  much,  to  his 
reputation ;  but  they,  at  all  events,  served  to  obtain 
for  him  money,  and  having  no  character  for  honesty 
to  lose,  it  little  mattered  to  him  how  that  money  was 
obtained.  His  fierce  quarrel  with  Beaumarchais,  and 
the  war  of  pamphlets  which  ensued,  attracted  still  greater 
attention ;  and  shortly  after,  either  apprehensions  of  en¬ 
countering  his  fiery  and  overpowering  opposition,  the 
solicitation  of  friends,  or  a  real  appreciation  of  his 
talents,  induced  Calonne,  then  minister  of  finance,  to 
despatch  Mirabeau  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  court  of 
Prussia. 

The  death  of  that  king,  known  under  the  name  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  daily  expected,  and  the  object  of 
Mirabeau’s  mission  was  to  predispose  the  prince  his 
successor  in  favour  of  France.  In  this  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  very  successful  for  the  time,  and  was  treated 
with  flattering  distinction  by  Frederick  himself.  During 
his  stay  in  that  country,  he  acquired  the  materials  for 
writing  a  work  which  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
Prussian  monarchy  ;  and  he  also  wrote  several  works 
in  Prussia  itself,  which  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to 
the  young  monarch  after  his  accession.  His  despatches 
to  Calonne  display  the  greatest  avidity  for  money  ;  and 
he  sought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  employed  in  some  higher 
and  more  distinguished  embassy.  He  was,  however, 
somewhat  too  minute  and  curious  in  his  investigation 
of  the  Prussian  policy ;  and  shortly  after  the  accession 
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of  Frederick  III.,  he  received  an  order  to  quit  Prussia 
without  delay. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  found  Calonne  plunged 
into  difficulties,  and  he  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
direction  of  Panchaud  and  the  other  stock  jobbers,  who 
strove  to  advance  their  private  interest  by  the  depression 
of  the  public  securities.  About  this  time,  Colonne  first 
had  recourse  to  the  notables ;  and  during  the  sittings  of 
that  body,  Mirabeau  published  several  tracts,  strongly  de¬ 
preciatory  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  Necker.  Those 
works  had  been  so  well  received  by  his  own  party,  that 
he  flattered  himself,  as  we  have  just  shown,  with  the  hope 
of  entirely  overthrowing  Necker’s  indignant  reply  to 
Calonne ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that 
if  Mirabeau  or  his  party  had  found  any  thing  whatso¬ 
ever  in  the  work  of  Necker,  which  could  have  afforded 
them  the  means  of  attack,  he  would  not  have  scrupled 
to  have  made  it,  right  or  wrong,  trusting  to  his  eloquence 
and  abundance  to  cover  over  and  hide  the  thin  stems 
of  reasoning  under  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  him  more  than  once 
hereafter,  as  we  proceed  with  the  events  affecting  Necker, 
to  which  we  now  more  immediately  return. 

The  first  efforts  of  Necker  to  refute  the  falsehoods 
of  Calonne  were  followed  immediately  by  an  order  for 
his  exile  to  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  Paris ; 
but  that  act  by  no  means  tended  to  save  Calonne  from 
the  effects  of  his  own  imprudence.  His  statements 
were  examined  with  accuracy  by  the  notables,  and  he 
met  with  a  redoubtable  adversary  in  another  ambitious 
man,  who  aspired  eagerly  to  supplant  him.  This  was 
Charles  Stephen  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
who  with  skill,  diligence,  and  virulence  attacked  the 
unfortunate  minister  at  every  point,  and  completely  ex¬ 
posed  the  evils  of  the  system  which  he  had  followed, 
the  fallacies  of  his  statements,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
finances.  It  was  now  shown,  that  since  the  resignation 
of  Necker  the  state  had  incurred  a  debt  of  1,646,000,000 
of  livres,  and  that  the  annual  excess  of  expenditure. 
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even  though  the  American  war  was  at  an  end,  amounted 
to  140,000,000. 

Calonne  was  immediately  dismissed,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  his  celebrated  antagonist,  a  personage  capa¬ 
bly  of  attacking,  but  not  defending ;  inclined  to  inno¬ 
vate,  hut  not  competent  to  improve ;  strong  enough  to 
destroy  old  and  decaying  institutions,  but  not  to  build 
up  any  new  ones  in  their  place.  Voltaire  had  before  this 
time  stigmatised  Brienne,  in  a  letter  to  D’Alembert,  as 
“  a  beast  of  your  manufacture,  very  well  disciplined  by 
yourself.”  Such  was  the  personage  now  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  French  ministry,  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger  to  the  state;  hut  a  great  party  of 
the  most  rational  people  in  France  conceived  hopes  that 
Necker  would  be  called  on  to  take  upon  himself  once 
more  the  direction  of  the  finances. 

The  king  himself,  also,  there  can,  I  believe,  he  no  doubt 
desired  and  proposed  that  such  should  be  the  case ;  and 
many  of  Brienne’s  own  supporters  pressed  him  to  take 
a  step  which  would  undoubtedly  have  given  great  solidity 
to  his  ministry,  restored  confidence  to  the  people,  disen¬ 
tangled,  if  possible,  the  finances  of  the  country,  and, 
perhaps,  might  still  have  turned  aside  the  revolution,  or 
mitigated  its  dark  and  horrible  character.  Brienne  is  even 
said  to  have  distinctly  promised,  that  he  would  propose 
Necker  to  the  king  as  minister  of  finance;  but  it  is  as¬ 
serted  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  duplicity  of  instigating 
others  to  oppose  a  minister,  whose  talents  he  feared ; 
and  thus,  by  underhand  means,  to  exclude  from  office 
the  only  man  who  at  that  time  could  have  saved  France 
from  the  catastrophe  that  menaced  it. 

Such  is  positively  asserted  to  have  been  the  case ; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  Necker  was  excluded  from  the 
ministry,  although  one  of  his  plans  was  immediately 
adopted  by  the  new  minister,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  notables.  This  was  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  which  he  had  de¬ 
vised  long  before,  and  which  were  now  ordered  to  be 
established  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
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formation  of  these  provincial  assemblies,  however,  changes 
were  introduced  by  Brienne  himself,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  which  had  ever  yet  been  done,  tended  to  hurry 
on  the  advance  of  the  French  revolution.  These  changes 
in  the  provincial  parliaments  or  assemblies,  which  were 
in  fact  but  local  models  of  the  states-general,  tended 
absolutely  to  democracy. 

In  the  provincial  states,  as  well  as  in  the  states-ge¬ 
neral,  three  orders  had  been  constantly  recognised, — the 
clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  commons  (tiers  etat)  ;  but, 
in  his  speech  to  the  notables  on  dismissing  that  assem¬ 
bly,  Brienne  distinctly  intimated  that  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles  should  be  confounded  in  one  class ;  and  that  the 
commons  or  third  class  should  have  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  with  the  other  two  classes  united  ;  and, 
still  further,  it  would  seem,  that  the  votes  in  these  assem¬ 
blies  should  not  be  taken  as  the  separate  votes  of  the 
three  or  two  orders,  but  by  the  plurality  of  voices  of  the 
whole. 

This  announcement  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  great  steps  of  the  French  revolution;  and  every  thing 
which  Brienne  did  afterwards  but  hurried  forward  that 
event.  The  notables,  on  their  separation,  returning  into 
the  various  provinces  to  which  they  belonged,  remained 
impressed  wdth  all  the  prejudices,  passions,  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  excited  during  their  meeting,  and 
they  communicated  fo  others  in  the  country  the  feelings 
by  which  they  were  themselves  affected.  An  expectation 
of  great  changes — one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  expecta¬ 
tions — became  general  throughout  France  ;  discontent 
with  the  government,  indignation  at  the  extravagance  of 
past  ministers,  doubts  of  those  who  actually  held  the 
reins  of  state,  and  despair  of  any  voluntary  amelioration, 
spread  to  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  conduct  of  Brienne  himself  by  no  means  tended 
to  quiet  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind. 

From  the  very  first  moment  of  the  archbishop’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  ministry,  he  showed  himself  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of  carrying  on  with  firmness  and  with  prudence 
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any  improvements,  or  indeed  of  sustaining  with  dignity 
any  of  the  measures  he  proposed.  Nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  had  been  gained  from  the  notables,  and  Brienne 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  taxes ;  and  those  taxes 
could  not  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  par¬ 
liament.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean  time,  demanded 
an  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  go¬ 
vernment;  and  it  was  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  some  of  the  orators  of  that  body,  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  for  which  the  parliament  must  aim,  was  the 
assembling  of  the  states-general.  At  that  period,  and 
indeed  for  many  years  previous,  the  very  idea  of  such 
an  assembly  as  the  states-general  was  abhorrent  to  the 
court  of  France. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attendant  upon  long  and 
uncertain  intervals  between  the  periods  of  assembling 
popular  bodies  always  is,  that  the  executive  has,  in 
the  intervening  space  of  time,  invariably  accumulated 
a  number  of  grievances  and  encroachments,  which  the 
representative  body  have  to  remedy  and  repel.  The  na¬ 
tural  consequence  is,  that  the  executive  delays  its  appeal 
to  the  representative,  till  it  is  driven  to  such  a  measure 
by  urgent  necessity,  and  that  the  representative  body 
when  appealed  to  seeks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  redress 
the  grievances,  before  it  gives  any  attention  to  the 
exigences  of  the  state.  It  generally  occurs,  also,  that  be¬ 
fore  it  suffers  itself  to  be  driven  to  such  an  appeal  to  the 
representative  body,  the  executive  body,  in  struggling 
to  avoid  it,  shows  plainly  its  reluctance,  if  it  be  not 
even  led  to  resort  to  unlawful  methods  of  avoiding  the 
measure;  so  that  when  it  and  the  representative  body 
at  length  do  meet,  they  come  together  as  adversaries  pre¬ 
pared  for  mutual  resistance,  instead  of  friends  assem¬ 
bled  for  mutual  support. 

The  very  mention  then  of  the  states-general  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  was  punished  by  the  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.  as  a  crime,  and  the  councillor  who  made  it 
was  arrested.  This  of  course  but  increased  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  parliament  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of 
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the  states-general ;  and,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  that  assembly,  Brienne  madly  attempted 
every  measure  which  was  illegal  in  itself,  and  calculated 
to  irritate  the  people. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
various  acts  by  which  he  hastened  on  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  sort  of  struggles 
now  took  place  between  the  court  and  the  parliament, 
which  had  occurred  under  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  however,  — 
that  under  the  regency  of  that  queen,  the  parliament, 
though  occasionally  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  calling  the 
states-general,  was  by  no  means  sincerely  and  eagerly 
desirous  of  such  an  assembly,  which  must  undoubtedly 
diminish  for  the  time  the  authority  of  the  parliament 
itself ;  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  really  determined  to  force  the  monarch  into 
calling  the  states,  as  the  only  remedy  for  existing  evils, 
and  the  only  check  upon  despotic  authority,  with  which 
the  parliaments  themselves  had  struggled  in  vain.  This 
distinction  was  overlooked  by  Louis  XVI.  and  his  minis¬ 
ters,  and  they  treated  the  parliament  in  1787,  as  they 
judged  that  Anne  of  Austria  ought  to  have  treated  the 
parliament  of  1648. 

The  consequences  of  this  mistaken  conduct  were  fatal. 
The  parliament  well  knew,  that  by  resisting  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  all  taxes,  it  must  compel  the  ministers  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  states-general ;  but,  against  such  an  act, 
Brienne,  struggled  as  we  have  said,  in  paroxysms  of 
weakness  and  fury.  He  now  banished  the  whole  par¬ 
liament  in  a  body  ;  he  now  recalled,  flattered,  and  cajoled 
it ;  he  now  arrested  and  imprisoned  some  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  members  ;  he  now  set  them  at  liberty,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  gain  by  corruption  what  he  could  not  gain 
by  force.  He  then  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
parliament  altogether,  to  alter  once  more  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  as  a  judicial  body  by  an  invention  of  his  own, 
somewhat  different  from  that  attempted  by  Louis  XV., 
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for  which  he  borrowed  a  name,  though  not  the  plan 
from  feudal  times,  calling  it  a  cour  pleniere. 

This  hold  innovation,  which  might  indeed  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  a  bold  man,  was  perfectly  unavailing  in  the 
hands  of  a  vacillating  and  timid  one.  Some  people  have 
even  suspected  that  Brienne  was  at  this  time  insane,  he 
having  been  attacked  by  a  very  serious  malady,  and  having 
had  recourse  to  dangerous  remedies,  it  is  said,  to  cut  it 
short  at  once,  which  remedies  had  affected  the  brain. 
His  acts  were  certainly  those  of  a  madman,  and  the  cour 
pleniere,  which  he  established,  was  not  only  assailed  by 
the  protests  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  hut  by  the 
remonstrances  of  all  the  provincial  assemblies  through¬ 
out  the  country.  A  great  body  of  the  nobility  also 
supported  the  magistracy  ;  all  the  courts  of  law  rose  in 
favour  of  their  brethren  ;  symptoms  of  insurrection  took 
place  simultaneously  in  almost  every  province  of  France, 
and  Brienne  finding  that  the  course  which  he  had  been 
following  could  be  pursued  no  longer,  agreed,  at  length, 
to  call  the  states-general. 

Before,  however,  that  could  be  done,  the  acme  of 
financial  ruin  had  arrived.  On  the  l6th  of  August, 
1788,  took  place  what  may  in  truth  be  considered  as 
the  first  national  bankruptcy  of  France.  Brienne  was 
obliged  to  suspend  the  payments  of  the  rentes',  and  the 
first  matter  to  be  laid  before  the  states-general,  was  the 
disgrace  and  insolvency  of  the  country.  No  minister 
could,  of  course,  retain  power  under  such  circumstances, 
and  Brienne  was  consequently  dismissed. 

The  dismissal  of  the  archbishop  was  succeeded  by 
the  recall  of  Necker,  to  whom  we  must  now  turn. 
Before  Brienne  had  been  reduced  to  the  extremities 
which  drove  him  from  the  ministry,  he  had  recourse 
to  Necker,  begging  him  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
and,  if  possible,  remedy  the  disorder  of  the  finances. 
But  Necker  had  refused,  saying,  that  a  year  before 
he  should  not  have  scrupled  to  take  his  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  government,  but  that  he  would  not 
now  take  a  part  of  the  discredit  which  the  ministry  of 
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Brienne  had  called  upon  itself.  When  at  length,  how¬ 
ever,  that  minister  had  been  dismissed,  and  he  received 
a  summons  to  attend  the  king  at  Versailles,  he  made 
up  his  mind  at  once  to  undertake  the  hazardous  and 
difficult  post  which  was  proposed  to  him,  although  he 
saw,  and  fully  comprehended,  all  the  dangers  and  dis¬ 
comforts  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  was  sup¬ 
ported,  indeed,  by  popular  favour,  by  the  memory  of 
great  services  rendered  to  the  country,  by  a  general 
sense  throughout  the  whole  nation  of  his  honour  and 
integrity,  and  by  an  exaggerated  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  his  resources  as  a  financier  and  a  poli¬ 
tician.  On  being  informed  of  his  nomination  to  the 
ministry,  his  first  exclamation  was,  “  Why  have  they 
not  given  me  the  fifteen  months  of  the  archbishop  ?  but 
at  present  it  is  too  late.” 

Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  post,  as  we  have  said, 
without  hesitation,  and  in  looking  round  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  found  a  concatenation  of 
evil  circumstances  which  might  well  have  alarmed  the 
firmest  heart,  and  made  the  boldest  mind  shrink  from 
the  undertaking.  Four  hundred  thousand  francs  was 
all  that  the  treasury  contained.*  The  paper  money  of 
different  kinds  which  had  been  poured  forth  upon  the 
nation,  was  in  the  lowest  possible  state  of  debasement. 
The  threatening  of  a  famine  was  also  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  king  was  pledged  to  call  the  states-general  —  the 
most  difficult  engine  which  a  minister  could  be  required 
to  manage. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  on  his  very  first  entrance  into  the 
ministry,  Necker  met  with  a  token  of  public  appro¬ 
bation  which  might  well  encourage  him  to  proceed. 
In  one  single  day  after  his  appointment  was  known, 
the  value  of  the  state  funds  rose  thirty  per  cent.  Similar 
effects  took  place  in  various  other  points,  affecting 
greatly  the  safety  of  the  state.  Loans  were  immediately 

*  T  find  it  stated  in  another  author  that  there  were  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  francs  in  the  treasury. 
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offered  to  Necker,  which  had  been  refused  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  tumults  in  the  provinces  ceased,  activity 
and  industry,  which  had  been  almost  suspended,  were  re¬ 
sumed,  and  Necker  applied  himself  to  three  great  objects  : 
—  to  solace  the  distressed  people  of  France  ;  to  remove 
the  great  political  irritation  which  existed ;  and  to 
render  the  states- general  well  disposed  towards  the  mo¬ 
narchy. 

In  the  first  of  these  efforts  he  was  greatly  successful, 
hut  the  record  of  his  individual  exertions  for  this  purpose 
would  be  too  long.  In  regard  to  the  second,  Necker 
gained  general  love  and  general  gratitude.  All  the 
persons  exiled  under  the  last  ministry  were  recalled  ; 
the  prison  doors  were  thrown  open  for  those  who  had 
been  arrested  for  opposition  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
parliament  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  the  exercise  of 
its  functions.  The  latter  body  was  the  only  one  which 
showed  any  degree  of  opposition  to  the  minister  ;  but 
his  popularity  was  at  this  time  so  great,  that  the  mob 
assailed  his  opponents,  and  taught  them  that  they  had 
no  longer  to  deal  with  Brienne. 

So  far,  all  went  smoothly  with  Necker,  and  he 
trusted,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence,  to 
bring  about  a  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  political 
affairs.  But,  unfortunately,  in  dealing  with  the  states- 
general,  Necker  entered  upon  a  track  unexplored  by 
himself,  little  known  by  any  of  the  people  of  France, 
without  guide,  without  chart,  and  without  experience. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  mistake  his  path  ;  and  it  must  be  remarked, 
that,  in  these  respects,  almost  every  body  that  sur¬ 
rounded  him  was  as  ignorant  and  as  mistaken  as  him¬ 
self.  There  were  three  great  questions  before  him  with 
regard  to  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  each 
affecting  the  other  in  a  considerable  degree,  each  difficult 
of  resolution  in  itself,  and  in  regard  to  each  of  which 
Necker  made  a  great  mistake. 

The  first  of  these  questions  was,  whether  the  third 
estate,  or  commons,  should  be  rendered  equal  in  num- 
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ber  to  the  united  nobles  and  clergy,  the  two  first 
estates.  The  second  was,  what  classes  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  representation  of  the  clergy.  The 
third,  and  most  important  by  far  of  the  whole,  was, 
whether  a  landed  qualification  should  he  exacted  from 
the  representative  of  the  third  estate.  On  this  third 
question,  I  find  that  very  little  has  been  said  ;  and 
yet,  on  it,  perhaps,  depended  the  salvation  of  the 
monarchy ;  for  it  is  demonstrated  clearly  by  one  of 
the  biographers  of  Necker,  that,  had  every  man  of  the 
states-general  possessed  a  certain  stake  in  the  country, 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  whole  would  have 
been  to  preserve,  though  they  might  improve,  existing 
institutions,  and  to  support  the  state  while  they  reformed 
its  constitution.  This  was  by  no  means  perceived  or  at¬ 
tended  to,  although  it  would  have  had  such  an  influence 
as  to  deprive  the  proposal  of  doubling  the  numbers 
of  the  third  estate  of  all  that  was  dangerous  in  its 
nature,  by  ensuring  that  the  class  of  representatives  should 
be  such  as  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  not  such  as  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  anarchy. 

Fearful  of  encountering  a  subject  of  such  difficulty, 
in  which  he  had  no  experience,  Necker  called  for 
the  support  of  the  notables,  and  laid  his  schemes 
for  the  constitution  of  the  states-general  before  that 
body.  The  landed  qualification  was  universally  re¬ 
jected  by  all  the  bureaux,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  if  Necker  had  pressed  it  eagerly  and  upon 
sufficiently  argumentative  grounds,  it  would  have  found 
some  support,  perhaps  sufficient  to  justify  the  monarch 
in  insisting  upon  it.  Necker,  however,  did  not  press  it 
in  such  a  manner,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  see  or  know  its  importance. 

The  next  question  submitted  to  the  notables  was, 
whether  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  should  or  should 
not  be  doubled  in  number,  so  as  to  render  the  votes 
of  the  commons  equal  to  the  united  votes  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  This  question,  after  the  rejection 
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of  the  landed  qualification,  became  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  was,  in  fact,  whether,  as  long  as 
the  states-general  retained  power,  or  delegated  it  to 
others,  France  should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  democracy. 
The  chamber  of  notables  was  composed  entirely  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  those  higher  classes  had,  up  to  that 
moment,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  revolution 
which  was  already  going  forward.  They  were  willing 
to  embarrass  the  king’s  government,  by  refusing  all  aid 
and  support  They  were  willing  to  obtain  credit  for 
popular  and  liberal  sentiments  which  they  really  did  not 
feel,  and  a  very  great  number  of  them,  though  not  the 
whole  body,  were  sufficiently  affected  with  the  spirit  of 
innovation  —  sufficiently  ensnared  by  the  hypothetical 
reveries  of  vast  improvements,  not  only  in  the  social 
system,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  which  then 
formed  a  fog  of  theories  in  the  French  metropolis 
through  which  few  could  see  their  way  distinctly —  to  lay 
down  willingly  many  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  see  neither 
danger  nor  evil  in  raising  up  the  uneducated,  the  igno¬ 
rant,  and  even  the  unprincipled,  to  a  high  station  of 
political  power. 

When  it  was  put  to  the  whole  body  of  the  notables, 
however,  whether  it  was  advisable  to  give  the  commons, 
in  an  assembly  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
France  for  ages,  an  equal  share  of  power  with  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  members  of  that  body, 
well  knowing  that  circumstances  existed  which  would 
immediately  give  to  the  commons  a  real  preponderance, 
under  the  semblance  of  equality,  rejected  the  proposal’ 
which  was  supported  by  only  one  of  the  bureaux. 

Necker  had  now  the  very  best  opportunity,  had  he 
chosen  to  employ  it,  of  so  moulding  the  states-general 
as  to  guard  against  any  dangers  to  the  monarchy.  No 
one,  indeed,  can  say  what  might  have  been  the  result,  — 
what  accidental  circumstances  might  have  thwarted  all 
his  purposes,  —what  unforeseen  events  might  have  ren¬ 
dered  vain  all  his  efforts  to  put  a  check  upon  popular  ex- 
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citement,  and  maintain  order  while  he  admitted  reform. 
But  the  charge  against  Necker  is  that,  at  this,  the  very 
critical  moment  of  the  fate  of  France,  he  made  no  such 
efforts ;  that,  proceeding  entirely  upon  a  false  principle, 
and  with  views  that  proved  to  be  utterly  fallacious,  he 
placed  overwhelming  power  in  the  very  hands  most 
likely  to  abuse  it,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  coun¬ 
terbalancing  the  power  which  circumstances  naturally 
threw  into  those  hands,  and  of  checking  the  exercise 
of  authority,  given  to  men  who  had  no  certain  in¬ 
terest  in  the  preservation  of  order,  by  the  controlling 
opposition  of  two  other  bodies,  who  had  every  thing 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  approach  of 
anarchy. 

There  were  several  circumstances,  certainly,  which 
tended  to  mislead  him ;  and  although  we  cannot  admit 
that  those  circumstances  alone  were  sufficient,  without 
some  lurking  prejudices  in  favour  of  purely  democratic 
institutions,  to  mislead  a  great  statesman  and  a  clear¬ 
sighted  man,  it  is  but  fair,  in  speaking  of  his  conduct, 
to  point  them  out.  We  must  remember,  then,  that 
as  yet  the  court  of  France  had  been  chiefly  opposed 
by  the  higher,  and  not  by  the  lower  orders ;  that 
the  ministry  of  Vergennes  and  Calonne  had  been 
called  to  struggle  with  the  parliaments,  principally 
consisting  of  the  nobility  of  the  robe,  and  with  the 
notables,  consisting  entirely  of  the  nobility  and  the 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  tumults  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  instigated  by  discon¬ 
tented  members  of  the  higher  class ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
it  was  with  the  nobles,  the  high  clergy,  the  men  of 
letters,  and  the  body  of  the  law,  down  to  the  lower 
classes  of  advocates,  that  the  court  up  to  that  mo¬ 
ment  had  to  contend.  The  populace  were  supposed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  government,  and  Necker  knew 
them  to  be  favourable  to  himself. 

In  contemplating  the  assembling  of  the  states-general, 
therefore,  Necker  had  to  choose  between  two  great 
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parties  —  the  lower  orders  and  the  higher;  and  upon 
the  principles  which  were  to  decide  his  choice  de¬ 
pended  the  fate  of  France.  If  he  chose  from  a 
great  and  general  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  if  he 
chose  upon  a  grand  and  philosophic  view  of  the  causes 
which  influenced  man  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances;  if  he  chose,  from  an  insight  into  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  those  invariable  principles 
which  have  ever  produced  the  same  result,  he  was  sure 
ultimately  to  arrive  at  his  object,  though  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  he  might  seem  to  take  a  course  not  likely  to 
attain  it. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  he  chose  from  the  pressure  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment;  if  he  sought  for 
merely  immediate  support,  without  making  sure  of 
ultimate  consequences ;  if  he  regarded  expediency  ra¬ 
ther  than  principle;  if  he  looked,  in  short,  to  tem¬ 
porary  appearances,  and  even  to  existing  facts,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  the  laws  by  which  facts  are  governed  and 
events  produced,  he  was  sure  to  be  thrown  ultimately 
far  from  his  object,  though  he  might  take  that  course 
which  seemed  to  lead  directly  to  it.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Necker,  —  such  unhappily  wras  his  choice. 

The  king,  the  court,  the  members  of  the  government, 
—  all  fancied  that  the  monarchy  would  meet  with  support 
and  assistance  from  the  commons  against  the  higher 
classes,  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  opposed. 
They  imagined  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  demo¬ 
cracy  had  reached  that  lower  class  less  than  the  upper  ; 
they  imagined  that  the  virtues  of  the  monarch,  and  his 
sincere  desire  for  the  good  of  his  people,  were  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  inferior  classes,  whom  he  had  striven  to 
benefit ;  and  that  the  higher  classes,  whose  unjust  pri¬ 
vileges  and  iniquitous  exemptions  no  one  was  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  assail  than  he  was,  were  the  natural  opponents 
with  whom  he  had  to  struggle  ;  and  such  were  certainly 
the  appearances  of  those  times.  In  aid  of  these  views 
came  the  inherent  prejudices  of  the  Genevese  banker,  of 
the  person  who  had  been  born  in  the  bosom  of  a  re- 
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public,  who  had  sprung  from  amongst  a  people  long 
accustomed  to  freedom  and  free  institutions,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  principles  of  his  education  where  a  demo¬ 
cracy  was  used  with  habitual  ease,  and,  having  nothing 
to  combat,  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  peace. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Necker  chose  his  part, 
determined  to  rest  the  safety  of  the  throne  and  the 
institutions  of  the  country  upon  the  attachment  of 
the  tiers  etat ;  and,  without  regarding  the  nobility, 
who  had  so  frequently  opposed  the  crown,  absolutely 
as  enemies,  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  diminish  their 
authority  and  counterbalance  their  influence.  He  did 
not  do  this,  however,  as  has  been  represented  gene¬ 
rally,  without  hesitation  and  without  doubts.  He 
did  not  secretly  resolve  from  the  first,  as  has  been 
asserted,  to  double  the  number  of  the  commons ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of 
that  amiable  and  pious  man  Cice,  archbishop  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Necker,  in  the  very  first  place,  after  the  decision 
of  the  notables  was  known,  determined,  not  indeed  to 
leave  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  only  equal  in 
number  to  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  or  to  the  deputies 
of  the  nobles  separately,  but  merely  to  increase  them, 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  deputies  from  great  towns, 
so  as  to  give  them  sufficient  numerical  importance  to 
balance  in  some  degree,  but  not  control,  the  other- 
orders. 

What  were  the  whole  circumstances  which  induced 
him  to  change  this  plan  will  perhaps  ever  remain  in 
doubt;  but  it  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
history  that  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  declared  that 
he  had  seen  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Necker’s  own 
hand,  and  that  it  was,  at  one  time,  positively  and 
distinctly  determined  upon.  He  felt  by  no  means 
certain  of  his  conduct;  he  had  by  no  means  pre¬ 
determined  to  double  the  tiers  etat;  he  was  by  no 
means  without  great  and  terrible  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  result.  One  of  the  causes,  however,  which  might 
make  him  resolve  in  the  end  to  change  his  plan,  was  the 
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number  'of  petitions  and  representations  which  poured 
in  from  the  commons,  beseeching  him  to  double  the 
number  of  their  representatives.  Nor  were  these  peti¬ 
tions  without  a  mixture  of  menaces.  The  commons 
threatened  in  different  places  to  send  ten  deputies  if 
two  were  refused  them ;  and  though,  in  all  probability, 
Necker  was  not  weak  enough  to  fear  such  results,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  one  of  the  causes  of  his  ulti¬ 
mate  determination  was  a  reasonable  apprehension  of 
alienating  from  the  government  the  only  body  which 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  support  it. 

At  length,  then,  he  determined  upon  doubling  the 
number  of  the  tiers  etat.  But  that  step  would  have 
been  less  dangerous  than  it  afterwards  proved  if  it 
had  not  been  coupled  with  another  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter.  After  the  question  regarding  the  numbers  of 
the  commons  was  decided,  it  became  necessary  to 
consider  what  classes  should  be  admitted  into  the 
representatives  of  the  clergy,  —  whether  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  church  should  be  alone  permitted  to  sit 
in  tbe  assembly  of  ecclesiastics.  But  Necker,  having 
gone  so  far,  resolved  to  fill  up  the  measure  ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  curates  should  be  admitted 
into  tbe  body  of  the  clergy  —  which  step,  in  fact, 
clenched  the  doubling  of  the  commons,  by  throwing  a 
vast  number  of  persons,  who  could  only  be  considered 
in  reality  as  belonging  to  the  tiers  etat,  into  one  of 
the  two  chambers,  of  nobles  and  clergy,  which  were 
supposed  to  balance  the  third  estate.  Thus  did 
Necker,  step  by  step,  build  up  the  ladder  of  the  French 
revolution. 

After  a  long  pause,  and  all  the  doubts  and  agitations 
which  we  have  mentioned,  the  council  was  assembled  on 
the  27th  September,  1788,  and  Necker  read  his  re¬ 
port  regarding  the  convention  of  the  states-general. 
That  famous  and  ruinous  report,  which  at  once  doubled 
the  number  of  tbe  representatives  of  the  commons, 
required  no  qualification,  and  introduced  into  the 
counterbalancing  body  a  number  of  men  who  did  not 
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naturally  belong  to  it,  and  therewith  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
sension  and  the  certainty  of  disunion.  The  report  re¬ 
ceived  the  king's  sanction  almost  immediately,  and  thus 
became  the  law  of  election  for  the  states-general, 
which  were  convened  for  the  27th  of  April  of  the 
following  year,  1789- 

An  awful  pause  succeeded,  and  then  loud  and  long 
gratulations  were  poured  in  upon  Necker  for  the  boon 
he  had  conceded  to  the  people.  The  nobles,  how¬ 
ever,  murmured  loudly.  They  had  been  willing  to 
stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  throne  and  the  mul¬ 
titude,  but  the  throne,  doubting  their  sincerity  from 
their  past  actions,  threw  the  barrier  down,  declaring 
that  it  was  as  inconvenient  to  the  king  as  to  the 
people.  The  nobility  of  Britany  refused  to  send  de¬ 
puties  to  the  states  under  the  new  law;  and  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  nobles,  seeing  themselves  assailed 
from  above  as  well  as  from  below,  considering  them¬ 
selves  treated  unjustly,  perceiving  that  the  popular 
fury  would  ultimately  assail  the  throne,  and  not  com¬ 
prehending  that  they  themselves  would  be  first  swept 
away  in  the  course  of  the  torrent,  used  no  exertions  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  the  influence  they  still  pos¬ 
sessed  to  guard  against  evils  to  themselves  and  to  the 
state,  but  suffered  the  elections  to  proceed  in  any  course 
which  circumstances  laid  open  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  a  body  of  men  were  returned  to  the  states- 
general,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  not  only  imbued 
with  the  most  democratic  principles  that  Europe  had 
ever  seen  —  for  that  would  have  been  comparatively  a 
trifling  evil — but  filled  with  vague  theories,  wild  enthu¬ 
siasms,  rash  hypotheses,  and  virulent  passions,  which 
fitted  many  of  them  for  a  prison  and  many  of  them 
for  a  madhouse. 

That  there  were  men  returned  to  that  assembly ; 
nay,  that  there  were  many  men  in  every  political  party 
then  existing,  from  the  sternest  republican  to  the  most 
devoted  lover  of  monarchy,  good,  wise,  amiable,  vir¬ 
tuous,  seeking  only  their  country’s  good,  animated 
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solely  by  universal  benevolence,  matters  not,  when 
the  great  majority  of  that  assembly,  as  of  every  other 
assembly,  was  composed  of  men  to  be  led  by  their 
passions  and  prejudices,  and  when  there  were  a  vast 
number  therein  who  had  cunning,  ambition,  energy, 
and  talents  sufficient  to  employ  those  passions  and 
prejudices  for  the  promotion  of  evil  and  the  destruction 
of  civil  order. 

Necker,  in  some  degree,  saw  that  he  had  raised  a 
tempest,  and  he  evidently  doubted  whether  he  had 
provided  a  sufficient  shelter  to  protect  from  its  rage  the 
monarch  or  himself.  We  are  told  by  a  person,  whose 
word  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  a  letter  was  written  by 
the  minister,  shortly  before  the  meeting  of  the  states,  in 
which  were  to  be  found  these  remarkable  words :  — — 
“  I  see  the  great  wave  advancing  !  can  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  swallowing  me  up  ?  ” 

That  which  the  great  wave  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  menaced  was  not  so  much  Necker  or  the  king, 
or  any  other  private  individual ;  but  it  was  the  French 
monarchy,  the  institutions  of  the  country,  nay,  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  world.  Doubtless,  there 
were  many  abuses  to  be  done  away ;  doubtless,  there 
were  many  ameliorations  to  be  introduced ;  but  the 
states-general,  constituted  as  they  then  were,  and  coming 
to  the  task  under  the  feelings  and  circumstances  which 
then  existed,  were  not  the  body  that  was  competent  to 
accomplish  that  task.  A  single  huntsman,  who  runs 
down  a  wolf  with  an  immense  pack  of  hungry  hounds, 
may  kill  the  beast  of  prey,  but  will  find  it  difficult  to 
prevent  the  dogs  from  worrying  the  sheep  as  well  as 
devouring  their  enemy. 

The  roar  of  applause  with  which  the  act  of  convening 
the  states-general  was  received,  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  all  Europe,  only  tended  to  render  a  dan¬ 
gerous  spirit  more  dangerous,  and  to  teach  men  who  met 
for  the  purpose  of  innovation,  to  take  a  step  further  and 
reach  destruction  also.  The  revolution  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  having  been  decided  by  the  constitution  of  the 
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states-general,  and  consequently  it  will  scarcely  be  ne¬ 
cessary  in  this  place  to  enter  deeply  into  the  particulars 
of  the  transactions  which  followed ;  but  there  are  two 
or  three  points,  which  greatly  affected  the  private 
history  of  Necker,  and  which  must  be  immediately 
mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  some  severe  storms  in  the  course 
of  1788  desolated  the  country,  and  threatened  to 
add  famine  to  the  other  exciting  causes  of  tumult  and 
discontent.  In  the  next  place,  the  minds  of  all  men 
being  prepared  for  some  great  and  extraordinary  con¬ 
vulsions,  multitudes  of  persons,  to  whom  any  change 
offered  hope,  any  commotion  promised  relief,  and  any 
derangement  of  the  social  system  held  out  the  prospect 
of  gain  or  deliverance,  flocked  from  the  provinces  to 
Paris,  and  swelled  the  multitude  of  mouths  to  be  fed 
without  adding  any  thing  to  the  means  of  production. 
Thus  threatened  with  a  famine  from  the  failure  of 
the  crops,  the  French  capital  was  thus  overrun  with 
useless  and  worse  than  useless  strangers.  Hence, 
even  before  the  meeting  of  the  states-general,  the 
minister  had  three  great  evils  to  contend  with — the 
disorder  of  the  finances,  the  disorganisation  of  the  people, 
and  the  scarcity  in  the  capital.  The  winter  proved 
dreadfully  severe,  and  that  of  course  added  to  the 
lamentable  state  into  which  every  thing  was  plunged  in 
the  French  metropolis. 

In  meeting  these  difficulties,  Necker  displayed  all 
that  kindness  of  heart  and  goodness  of  feeling,  all 
those  great  talents  for  administration  and  for  finance, 
which  so  peculiarly  characterised  him.  In  the  short 
space  of  eight  months,  the  most  extraordinary  im¬ 
provement  was  perceptible  in  the  finances;  order  and 
regularity  were  restored,  and  the  most  promising  hopes 
were  entertained  that  by  his  efforts,  his  popularity,  his 
genius,  and  his  integrity,  he,  unassisted,  would  be 
enabled  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state.  Many  persons  even  imagined  that 
the  meeting  of  the  states-general  might  now  be  dis- 
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pensed  with ;  but  Necker  knew  that  to  attempt  to 
recede  would  be  ruin  itself,  and  therefore  he  prepared 
to  meet  them,  though  of  course  under  more  advan¬ 
tageous  circumstances  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
state  of  the  treasury. 

To  remedy  the  scarcity  in  the  capital,  Necker  ex¬ 
erted  himself  both  as  a  minister  and  a  man  in  efforts 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  people.  His  wife, 
too,  laboured  indefatigably  for  the  same  object.  The 
clergy  joined  their  aid  nobly  and  willingly,  and  mul¬ 
titudes  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  kindness  and  bene¬ 
volence,  who  came  for  the  purposes  of  crime  and 
plunder.  In  order  to  secure  still  greater  relief  to 
the  people,  Necker  we  are  told  engaged  the  famous 
house  of  Hope  to  undertake  the  general  supply  of  Paris 
with  provisions.  That  house,  however,  who  saw  the 
French  monarchy  on  the  eve  of  a  great  convulsion,  feared 
that  the  enormous  expenses  attending  on  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  might  never  be  defrayed  by  the  government,  and 
demanded  the  security  of  Necker  himself.  Necker,  as  a 
security,  gave  up  two  millions  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
and  consequently  saved  the  French  metropolis  from 
some  at  least  of  the  evils  which  menaced  it. 

To  remedy  the  disorganisation  of  the  people,  was 
unfortunately  beyond  his  power.  Not  even  a  forcible 
police  existed  in  the  capital ;  and  even  had  the  most 
vigorous  force  existed,  the  disorganisation  was  moral, 
not  physical. 

After  struggling  with  many  difficulties,  and  under¬ 
going  many  a  painful  mortification,  not  wholly  trusted 
by  the  court,  and  not  daring  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
people,  Necker  at  length  saw  the  deputies  of  the 
states-general  assemble  in  Paris,  and  beheld  them  meet 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1789-  He  himself,  on  entering  the 
assembly,  was  hailed  by  deafening  shouts  of  applause, 
such  as  probably  had  never  before  greeted  any  minister 
of  France.  Necker  opened  the  business  of  the  states 
after  the  king’s  speech ;  but  the  words  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  words  of  Necker  himself,  did  not  satisfy  the 
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people.  Louis  spoke  vaguely,  and  Necker  equally  so. 
His  finance  statements  were  clear,  methodical,  candid, 
and  striking  :  the  reforms  which  were  necessary  were 
touched  upon  with  a  more  indefinite  hand,  keep¬ 
ing  his  own  attention  fixed,  and  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  whole  attention  of  the  people,  upon  those  financial 
derangements,  which  were  in  fact  hut  a  small  point  in 
an  ocean  of  political  difficulties.  He  did  not  approach 
the  question,  which  all  parties  looked  for  with  anxiety, 
of  the  method  of  taking  the  votes  of  the  assembly;  but 
he  became  warm,  energetic,  and  touching,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the  king  ;  and  he  rose  into  high 
eloquence,  when  he  painted  the  union  which  might 
take  place  between  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

The  people  received  some  parts  of  his  oration  with 
the  utmost  applause,  and  he  seemed  to  carry  all  men 
with  him ;  but,  upon  consideration,  his  speech  as  a 
whole  was  looked  upon  as  unsatisfactory.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opening  of  Necker  was  not  what  the  people 
expected,  the  sight  of  the  assembly  which  he  had 
called  around  him  could  not  be  very  pleasing  to  him¬ 
self.  (The  tiers  etat  outnumbered  the  other  two 
orders  of  the  state  united,  and  amongst  the  clergy 
were  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  ten  curates,  who 
might  be  considered  as  belonging  in  fact  to  the  com¬ 
mons.  Neither  amongst  the  commons  did  there  appear 
many  of  those  distinguished  men,  literary  or  scien¬ 
tific,  with  which  France  at  that  period  abounded.  The 
great  body  of  that  powerful  division  of  the  states,  which 
ruled  and  swallowed  up  the  others,  consisted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  lawyers.  Of  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  per¬ 
sons,  who  composed  the  representatives  of  the  commons, 
there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty-one,  either 
lawyers  absolutely  without  landed  property  and  station, 
or  persons  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  magistrate  by 
their  efforts  at  the  bar.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  cures  had 
any  property  whatsoever,  and  thus,  in  fact,  not  the 
slightest  influence  was  given  in  the  assembly  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  on  which  they  had  met  to  impose  taxation. 
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The  mercantile  class  and  the  agriculturist,  the  ma¬ 
nufacturer  and  the  landed  proprietor,  were  all  in¬ 
adequately  represented  in  the  states-general.  The 
merchants  and  farmers  had  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  their  body  in  an  assembly,  consisting 
of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons.  The 
question  then  may  be,  who  then  was  really  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  assembly?  and  the  reply  is  easy  — 
The  greedy  and  unproductive  classes  of  a  poor  and 
embarrassed  country.  It  is  true,  that  the  clergy  had  a 
certain  body  of  representatives,  that  the  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  had  a  certain  body  of  representatives,  that  the 
productive  classes — the  farmers,  the  manufacturers, 
the  merchants-— had  also  their  body  of  representa¬ 
tives  ;  but  each  of  these  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  powerful  classes,  which  held  together  as 
one  body,  decided  every  question  by  their  own  weight, 
and  overruled  every  effort  of  all  the  other  bodies  to 
obviate  the  preponderance  which  had  been  previously 
given  to  the  representatives  of  the  need,  the  idleness, 
and  the  greediness  of  the  nation. 

Such  considerations  must  have  forced  themselves 
upon  Necker,  as  he  gazed  round  upon  the  assembly 
which  he  had  called  into  being  ;  but  it  was  now  too 
late  to  seek  for  any  remedy.  He  himself  could  not 
even  attempt  to  interfere,  and  the  only  hope  of  a 
corrective  of  the  evil  ingredients  of  the  assembly, 
was,  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  would  hold  firm  to  a 
resolution,  already  anticipated,  of  deliberating  and  voting 
separately  from  the  commons.  But  Necker,  in  the  whole 
of  these  affairs,  was  out  of  his  element.  He  was  an 
excellent  financier,  a  wise  administrator,  an  amiable  and 
an  honest  man ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  fitted  for  the 
fierce  contentions  of  party,  for  leading  or  governing 
fiery  popular  assemblies,  for  setting  limits  to  their  rage, 
or  for  directing  their  efforts  to  objects  where  they  might 
be  beneficial  and  not  injurious. 

On  the  very  question  which  we  have  have  just 
touched  upon,  —  of  the  separation  of  the  assembly  into 
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three  classes,  Dumont  points  out  a  great  error  which 
Necker  committed.  The  painter  of  Mirabeau  shows 
that  the  minister  was  wrong  in  not  at  once  deciding 
the  question  one  way  or  the  other,  and  he  says,  “  If 
the  king  had  ordered  the  union  of  the  chambers,  he 
would  have  had  the  commons  for  him  ;  if  he  had 
ordered  the  separation  of  the  chambers,  he  would 
have  had  the  nobles  and  clergy  on  his  part.  Men 
would  not  have  dared  to  begin  the  states-general  by 
an  open  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  the  king,  who 
was  regarded  as  provisional  legislator.  But  in  taking 
no  decided  part,  the  government  threw  open  the  lists 
to  the  combatants,  and  the  royal  authority  necessarily 
remained  a  prey  for  the  conqueror.” 

In  this  view,  Dumont  is  certainly  right,  but  he 
might  have  gone  farther  still.  Necker  should  not 
only  have  decided  the  question,  but  he  should  have 
decided  it  in  favour  of  separation.  He  would  then 
have  gained  something, — he  wotrld  have  succeeded  in 
raising  some  barrier  between  the  throne  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  torrent.  All  that  the  crown  had  to  fear  from 
the  nobles  was  gone  by.  The  very  elections  for  the 
states-general  had  caused  a  reaction  in  that  body, 
who  now  felt  very  generally  that  they  had  gone  too  far. 
The  crown  might  therefore  certainly  have  trusted  to 
support  from  them  at  this  period  if  it  gave  them  sup¬ 
port  in  return ;  and,  by  the  union  of  the  two,  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  resisted  when  the  demands  of 
the  tiers  6 tat  became  unreasonable. 

Necker,  however,  not  having  perceived  that  which 
all  popular  convulsions  show,  —  that  the  men  who 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  rushing  multitude 
are  almost  sure  to  be  the  first  knocked  down  and 
trodden  upon, —  was  more  disposed,  both  by  principle 
and  habit,  to  lead  the  popular  movement  than  to  retard 
it ;  and  although  he  saw  the  danger  of  the  union  of  the 
chambers,  and  undoubtedly  wished  that  it  could  be 
prevented,  he  did  not  think  that  the  government  could 
interfere  without  the  loss  of  his  own  popularity,  and 
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that  of  the  King,  which  he  still  regarded  as  the  only 
harriers  of  the  state. 

The  chambers  then  assembled  at  V ersailles,  and  after 
their  first  opening,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  retired  to 
separate  halls,  and  verified  their  powers.  The  commons, 
remaining  in  the  great  hall  of  assembly,  declared  that 
it  was  incompetent  for  any  class  to  verify  its  powers 
without  the  others,  and  waited  for  the  nobles  and 
clergy  to  join  them  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no 
formal  debate  at  first  upon  the  subject,  but  the  tiers 
etat  simply  waited,  declaring  that  they  could  not  con¬ 
stitute  themselves  into  an  assembly  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  states.  The  situation  in 
which  they  remained  is  forcibly  depicted  by  Dumont :  — 
“When  I  went  into  the  hall  of  the  states-general,  ”  he 
says,  “  there  was  neither  any  subject  of  deliberation, 
nor  any  order  whatsoever.  The  deputies  did  not  know 
each  other,  but  were  beginning  to  make  acquaintance. 
They  were  scattered  about  indifferently ;  they  had 
chosen  the  eldest  members  to  preside ;  they  passed  the 
day  in  waiting,  in  discussing  little  incidents,  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  public  news,  while  the  deputies  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  were  making  acquaintance  with  Versailles.” 

In  this  state,  Necker  weakly  left  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  not  remembering  that,  with  a  resisting  body,  such 
as  the  tiers  etat,  delay  is  success,  success  is  strength, 
and  that  strength,  begetting  activity,  leads  from  defence 
to  aggression.  Every  day  the  power  of  the  tiers  etat 
increased;  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  more  espe¬ 
cially,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  elements  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  latter  body,  were  ill  disposed  towards 
each  other,  were  each  full  of  contentions  in  their 
own  bosom,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  unite 
in  one  chamber.  While  the  commons  remained  daily- 
increasing  in  inert  vigour,  the  two  other  estates 
passed  their  time  in  empty  discussions  and  detri¬ 
mental  debates ;  and  the  only  reasonable  proposal  which 
was  made,  wras  that  of  the  marquis  de  Montesquieu, 
who  suggested  that  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  should 
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petition  the  king  to  unite  them  into  one  body,  in  order 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  tiers  etat,  who  had  by  this 
time  roused  themselves  into  activity,  and  had  assumed 
the  title  of  the  National  Assembly,  verifying  their 
powers,  and  constituting  themselves, without  the  presence 
of  the  two  other  orders.  The  proposal  of  Montes¬ 
quieu  was  scarcely  supported  by  a  single  voice  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  a  negotiation  was  going  on,  which,  by 
binding  to  the  interests  of  Necker  and  the  king  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  lead  the  tiers  etat  during  his  life, 
might  have  given  a  complete  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the 
nation. 

Mirabeau,  the  famous  Mirabeau,  was  in  the  first 
instance  despised  and  insulted  by  the  tiers  etat.  His 
honesty  was  less  than  doubtful,  his  reputation  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  even  his  talents  were  undervalued.  But 
those  who  knew  him  well  saw  beyond,  and  seemed  to 
feel  as  a  conviction,  that  the  very  assembly,  which  at 
first  murmured  him  down  when  he  attempted  to  raise 
his  voice,  would  afterwards  hang  upon  all  his  words, 
and  suffer  him  to  dictate  its  decrees.  These  friends, 
zealous  in  reality  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  deter¬ 
mined  to  effect,  if  possible,  an  union  between  Necker 
and  Mirabeau,  and  for  that  purpose  introduced  them 
to  each  other. 

Mirabeau,  like  De  Retz,  was  well  disposed  to  receive 
any  benefits  or  favours  from  the  court,  if  it  could  be 
done  without  the  sacrifice  of  popularity.  Necker,  we  are 
told,  promised  him  on  this  occasion,  the  post  of  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Constantinople  as  the  price  of  his  supporting  the 
government,  and  Mirabeau,  on  returning  from  their 
interview,  which  was  the  first  he  had  ever  had  with 
Necker,  declared,  with  a  mixture  of  sincerity  and  sarcasm, 
that  the  minister  was  a  good  man,  and  that  people 
had  done  him  great  wrong  in  imputing  to  him  either 
malice  orprofundity.  But  the  popularity  which  Mirabeau 
speedily  acquired  in  the  national  assembly  gave  him 
greater  hopes  and  purposes  than  those  which  Necker  had 
held  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  his  position  was 
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changing  with  the  tiers  etat,  the  position  of  Necker 
was  changing  with  the  court. 

A  number  of  the  nobles  who  surrounded  the  king 
were  now  pressing  him  to  employ  violent  means  ;  and 
while  Necker  was  drawing  up  a  constitution  of  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  character  to  he  proposed  to  the  states, 
general,  the  court  was  preparing  measures  calculated  to 
irritate  the  commons  to  the  highest  degree  at  a  moment 
of  the  most  extraordinary  excitement.  It  had  been 
determined  that  the  king  should  meet  the  national  as¬ 
sembly  on  the  23d  of  June;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
commons  from  gaining  any  accession  of  strength,  or 
proceeding  any  further  with  their  attacks  upon  the  other 
orders,  the  courtiers  led  the  king  to  make  a  rash  attempt 
for  the  purpose  of  staying  any  farther  discussions,  by 
closing  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  till  the  day  on  which  it 
had  been  determined  that  Louis  should  present  a  new 
constitution  to  the  people.  There  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Necker  had  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with 
this  part  of  the  arrangement.  He  laboured  anxiously  and 
zealously  to  perfect  the  plan  to  be  proposed;  but  it  would 
seem  certain,  that  notwithstanding  Mirabeau’s  doubtful 
character,  the  minister  would  have  done  wisely  to  com¬ 
municate  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  representatives, 
the  liberal  scheme  of  reform  which  the  king  was  willing 
to  concede. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  a  herald  proclaimed  that  the 
king  would  meet  the  states  on  the  23d.  The  doors  of 
the  hall  were  closed  immediately,  and  sentinels  placed 
thereat.  This  forcible  suspension  of  their  functions 
roused,  at  once,  the  tiers  etat ;  the  president,  Bailly, 
led  the  deputies  to  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and  demanding 
admission,  protested  against  their  exclusion  :  then  ad¬ 
journing  to  a  tennis  court,  he  declared,  that  wherever  the 
deputies  were,  there  was  the  national  assembly,  and  pro¬ 
posed  an  oath  to  his  colleagues  to  the  effect,  that  they 
should  never  separate,  or,  if  forced  to  do  so,  should  always 
re-assemble,  till  the  great  object  of  their  meeting  was  ac¬ 
complished.  Such  was  the  celebrated  oath  of  the  tennis 
court. 
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On  the  22cl  of  the  month,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  constitution  of  the  body,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  members  of  the  body  of  the  clergy  united 
themselves  to  the  tiers  etat  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis. 
On  the  next  day,  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was  again 
opened,  and  the  king  took  his  place  on  the  throne,  amidst 
a  gloomy  silence,  very  different  from  that  which  had 
greeted  him  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  states.  But 
what  was  the  surprise  of  all,  to  find  that  Necker,  his 
prime  minister,  did  not  accompany  him  to  the  meeting, 
— ■  that  Necker,  who  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  up 
the  plan  which  was  to  be  announced,  who  had  rendered 
it  as  liberal  as  the  heart  of  any  honest  man  could  desire, 
and  more  liberal  than  many  an  honest  and  wise  man 
thought  safe,  was  not  there  to  receive  the  applauses  of  a 
people  who  loved  him,  and  of  deputies  who  owed  to  him 
their  functions  and  their  importance. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  those  secret  councillors 
whom  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere  had  been  busily  at 
work,  changing,  altering,  undoing  the  scheme  which 
Necker  had  drawn  up  for  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  Almost  every  article  that  it  contained  was 
changed ;  and  though  some  of  the  words  and  some  of 
the  arrangements  of  Necker  were  left,  sufficient,  indeed, 
to  enable  those  who  altered  it  to  give  it  out  as  his  plan, 
yet  the  whole  substance  and  the  whole  object  was 
changed. 

When  Necker  found  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that 
the  king  was  about  to  commit  himself  with  his  people, 
by  proposing  to  them  a  plan  which  would  not  only  give 
them  no  satisfaction,  but  which  was  desultory,  incongru¬ 
ous,  and  ill  drawn  up,  his  mind  was  agitated  by  the 
most  contrary  emotions.  He  was  disposed  to  stand  by 
Louis  till  the  last ;  he  was  disposed  to  show  to  the 
monarch  firm,  unshaken,  steadfast  attachment,  even 
when  that  monarch  did  him  wrong  ;  and  we  are  assured 
that,  after  having  for  some  time  been  disposed  not  to 
sanction  by  his  presence  a  proceeding  he  condemned, 
he  had  yielded  to  his  regard  for  Louis,  and  was  preparing 
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to  set  out  to  accompany  the  king,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  a  body  of  his  most  respectable  friends,  who  knew 
the  circumstances,  and  assured  him  that,  by  so  doing, 
he  would  not  only  compromise  his  safety,  but  his  hon¬ 
our.  Necker  yielded  to  their  opinion,  and  his  seat  was 
left  void. 


Amidst  the  contrariety  of  assertions,  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  king’s  speech  were 
not  Necker  s;  but  it  would  seem  positively  certain,  that 
that  part  which  abrogated  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
in  regard  to  taxation,  &c.,  —  that  part  which  put  an 
end  to  the  tailley  fixed  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
household,  regulated  various  subjects  concerning  the 
national  debt,  granted  the  liberty  of  the  press  °  pro 
posed  reforms  in  the  criminal  code,  secured  personal 
freedom  and  equably  of  civil  rights  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  —  that  that  part  was  Necker’s.  Whether  the 
clauses  which  regulated  the  meeting  of  the  several 
orders  in  their  separate  chambers  were  Necker’s  or  not 
cannot  be  told ;  but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the 
threatening  language  that  was  put  into  the  king’s  mouth 
and  the  command  immediately  to  separate,  in  order  to 
meet  again  the  next  day  in  their  several  chambers,  were 
framed,  by  the  same  minister  who  made  such  vast  con 
cessions  to  the  people. 


Necker  knew,  that  to  threaten  without  power  to 
punish  or  to  act,  was  unwise;  and  though  he  might 
have  had  recourse  to  remonstrances,  there  remains  a 
moral  conviction  upon  most  minds,  that  he  was  not  one 
to  counsel  menaces.  No  personal  insult,  however  was 
on  this  occasion  shown  to  the  king  ;  no  reply  was  made  ; 
and  he  parted  from  the  assembly,  ordering  them  to 
separate.  But  they  did  not  separate.  The  clergy  and 
the  nobles  retired  ;  but  the  tiers  etat  remained  in 
deliberation,  and  when  the  marquis  of  Breze,  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  entered,  and  reminded  them  of  the 
orders  of  the  king  Mirabeau  rose,  and  with  all  the  foam 
and  fury  of  popular  declamation,  replied,  that  the  com 
mens  of  France  were  resolved  to  deliberate;  and  then" 
von.  v.  u  ’  1  > 
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after  pouring  forth  some  insulting  language  upon  Breze, 
he  ended  by  saying, 

“  Go,  tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  power 
of  the  people,  and  that  nothing  shall  drive  us  forth  but 
the  force  of  bayonets.” 

Such  was  the  furious  speech  with  which  Mirabeau 
commenced  the  first  direct  resistance  to  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  another  act  was  taking 
place,  still  more  dangerous  at  that  moment  to  the  state. 
Necker  had  received  an  order  to  he  present  at  the 
assembly.  He  had  descended  to  the  hall  of  his  abode, 
we  are  told,  for  the  purpose  of  obeying,  but  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  his  friends  had  confirmed  his  own  opinions. 
He  had  at  length  determined  on  not  obeying,  and  con¬ 
sequently  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  this  had  taken  place,  than  a 
popular  tumult  broke  forth.  The  king,  the  queen,  the 
whole  of  the  royal  family — even  the  very  courtiers  who 
had  frustrated  his  plans  and  opposed  his  measures  —  all 
perceived  that  the  country  was  lost  if  the  resignation  of 
Necker  was  accepted.  The  queen  sent  for  him,  and  in 
a  long  conference  besought  him  to  recall  his  resignation. 
She  used  her  utmost  eloquence  ;  she  employed  every  ar¬ 
gument  ;  she  assured  him  in  the  most  solemn  terms  that 
his  counsels  should  be  followed  implicitly ;  and  at  a 
moment  when  those  counsels  could  by  no  means  save 
the  state,  which  his  own  faults  and  those  of  others  had 
rolled  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  Necker  resumed 
the  functions  which  he  exercised  in  vain. 

The  people  were  already  crowding  round  the  palace  at 
Versailles ;  agitation  and  apprehension  lest  his  resigna¬ 
tion  should  be  accepted  had  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
classes;  tumults  and  confusion  already  existed  in  Paris; 
and  when,  at  length,  Necker,  issuing  forth  from  the  royal 
apartments,  informed  the  people  that  he  had  resumed  his 
office,  the  loudest  acclamations  rent  the  air,  and  the  mul  ¬ 
titude  carried,  rather  than  conducted,  him  home  in 
triumph.  Nevertheless,  although  the  scene  was  one 
which  touched  his  heart  and  affected  his  feelings,  Necker 
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aid  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
durability  of  that  frail  thing  —  popularity.  We  learn 
from  an  eye-witness  that  he  said  to  his  friends,  who 
were  waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  “  I 
remain  !  but  you  see  the  people,  who  follow  me' with 
benedictions  —  before  fourteen  days  are  over,  perhaps 
they  will  drive  me  forth  with  stones.” 

The  prediction  was  not  exactly  verified ;  for  it  was 
not  the  people  on  this  occasion  who  failed  so  suddenly ; 
but  it  was  a  body  not  less  unstable,  not  less  versatile' 
and  certainly  more  treacherous.  The  court  betrayed 
him.  The  promise  which  the  queen  had  made  him, 
that  his  counsels  should  be  followed,  was  not  kept 
though  Necker  fully  and  entirely  relied  upon  that  pro¬ 
mise.  In  agreeing  to  remain  in  office,  he  trusted  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  known  goodness  of  heart  of  the  king,  and 
to  those  virtues  and  good  qualities,  which,  however  min¬ 
gled  with  foibles,  still  existed  in  noble  abundance  in  the 
heart  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

1  he  events  of  that  day  were  not  over  when  Necker 
returned  to  his  own  dwelling.  A  scene  was  yet  to  be 
enacted,  which  must  have  long  remained  impressed  upon 
his  memory.  The  people  who  had  been  waiting  for  his 
return-^-the  friends  who  were  assembled  at  his  house 
were  made  aware,  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  place' 
that  he  had  consented  to  remain  in  office  ;  but  the  de¬ 
puties  of  the  tiers  flat,  whose  admiration  and  regard 
were  only  increased  by  the  events  which  had  occurred, 
and,  whether  royalists  or  republicans,  were  terribly  agi¬ 
tated  at  the  news  of  his  resignation,  were  longeron 
hearing  that  he  had  withdrawn  it.  The  moment  that 
they  dul  learn  it,  an  immense  number  of  them  flocked 
at  once  to  his  abode ;  and  the  tumult  of  joy  and 
gratulation  which  occurred,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  poured  forth  the  expression  of  their  love  and 
regard,  quite  overpowered  the  minister,  who  could  only 
reply,  while  the  deputies  of  the  commons  held  his  hands 
and  moistened  them  with  joyful  tears,  “  Gentlemen 
confide  in  the  king.  Gentlemen,  give  the  king  cause  to 
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love  the  states-general.”  The  universal  exclamation,, 
was,  “  Yes,  yes,  we  do  love  the  king  !  Yes,  yes,  we  will 
confide  in  him  and  in  you  !” 

Necker  at  that  moment  seems  to  have  gained  some 
degree  of  confidence,  and  to  have  believed  that  the  course 
of  the  torrent,  if  it  could  not  be  stemmed,  might  at  least 
be  followed  in  safety.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  promise 
which  the  queen  had  made  was  not  kept.  Not  only  were 
the  counsels  of  Necker  not  followed  implicitly  and  alone, 
but  machinations  were  suffered  against  him.  Other 
counsellors  surrounded  the  king ;  and  the  monarch, 
whose  vain  trust  in  his  popularity  was  now  extinguished, 
determined  to  employ  those  measures  which  might 
once  have  succeeded  in  rendering  him  a  despot,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  him,  when  too  late,  from  becoming 
a  slave. 

It  was  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  army,  and 
to  coerce  the  national  assembly  by  force  of  arms.  All  the 
orders  of  that  assembly  had  by  this  time  been  united  in 
one  chamber.  The  nobles  and  clergy  who  remained  true 
to  their  order  were  overwhelmed  by  the  majority  of  the 
commons  ;  the  king’s  commands  had  been  disobeyed  in 
every  respect,  and  his  authority  set  at  nought ;  tumults 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  capital,  and  disaffection 
was  spreading  through  all  the  troops  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Such  was  the  period  at  which  the  king 
determined  upon  casting  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
soldiers  ;  but  those  who  advised  him  to  take  that  step 
demanded,  as  the  condition  of  its  success,  that  Necker 
should  be  banished.  Louis,  who  had  been  weak  enough 
to  employ  a  minister  without  giving  him  his  full  con¬ 
fidence,  was  weak  enough  to  consent  to  his  dismissal 
at  the  moment  he  was  most  necessary  ;  and  on  the  1 1th 
of  July,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  day,  Necker  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  the  king  to  quit  the  kingdom  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  new  ministers,  we  are  told,  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  propose  that  he  whom  they  had  supplanted 
should  be  arrested;,  fearing,  they  said,  some  commo- 
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tion  at  his  departure,  in  consequence  of  his  immense 
popularity.  The  king,  however,  who  knew  his  minis¬ 
ter  well,  and  the  straightforward  sincerity  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  expressed  his  conviction  that  Necker  would 
himself  take  measures  to  prevent  the  evils  that  his 
enemies  at  the  court  feared.  He  contented  himself, 
therefore,  with  adding  to  the  note  informing  Necker 
that  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  him,  a  request  that  he 
would  quit  the  country  with  as  little  publicity  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  Necker  prepared  to  obey  to  the  letter. 

His  feelings,  indeed,  must  have  been  strongly  mingled 
ones  of  joy  and  sadness  at  this  announcement  of  his  ban¬ 
ishment  —  of  joy  at  his  own  deliverance  from  the  most 
perilous  situation  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  of 
sadness  at  the  inevitable  fate  which  he  saw  must  await 
a  master  whom  he  loved.  After  receiving  the  king’s 
note,  he  dined  with  his  family  and  a  party  of  friends,  and 
no  one  perceived  upon  his  countenance  the  slightest 
change.  He  was  accustomed  shortly  after  dinner  to  take 
an  airing  in  his  carriage  during  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  the  vehicle  was  ordered  at  the  usual  hour.  On 
rising  from  the  table  he  informed  his  wife  in  a  whisper 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  told  her  to  prepare  se¬ 
cretly  for  departure.  When  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door,  they  both  got  in,  as  if  to  take  their  usual  drive  ; 
and  not  till  he  was  at  some  distance  from  his  dwelling 
did  he  order  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  next  post- 
house.  Post-horses  were  immediately  put  to  the  car¬ 
riage,  and,  travelling  night  and  day,  Necker  was  out  of 
France  and  in  the  city  of  Brussels  before  the  public,  his 
friends,  or  even  his  own  daughter,  knew  that  he  was 
banished.  Thus  honestly  and  nobly  did  he  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  execute  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty. 

His  purpose  was,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  deliver 
the  king  from  the  dangers  of  his  presence  in  France,  by 
making  his  exit  by  the  shortest  road,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
ceed  through  Germany  to  Switzerland.  But  his  journey 
is  in  various  respects  very  remarkable.  From  Brussels 
he  wrote  to  the  house  of  Hope,  to  inform  them  that, 
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though  no  longer  minister,  he  still  remained  security  for 
their  advances  in  supplying  the  capital  of  France,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  before  agreed  upon.  He  then 
proceeded  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine  towards  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  but,  accidentally  stopping  at  Basle,  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  meeting  the  famous  ma- 
dame  de  Polignac,  the  queen's  most  favoured  friend. 

She  had  been  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  cabal  against  him,  and  she  had  fled  from 
France  since  Necker  himself  quitted  it.  Their  meeting 
in  such  a  situation  —  the  one  an  exile  from  her  native 
land,  the  other  banished  from  the  country  of  his  adop¬ 
tion — greatly  changed  their  feelings  towards  each  other; 
and  Necker,  going  into  the  apartments  of  the  duchess, 
held  with  her  a  long  conversation.  From  her  he  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
subsequent  to  his  departure  from  Paris.  To  those  events 
it  is  now  necessary  to  turn,  as  upon  them  depends  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  minister. 
That  Necker  had  lost  favour  with  the  court  some  time 
before  his  departure,  had  been  well  known  to  the  people, 
and  especially  to  the  national  assembly  ;  and  Dumont 
gives  the  following  picture  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  during  the  week  cr  ten  days  which  preceded 
Necker’s  banishment. 

“  They  did  not  doubt  of  the  personal  intentions 
of  the  king,  but  they  believed  him  to  be  led  and 
deceived.  There  was  a  plan  formed,  which  continued 
to  develope  itself — a  plan  of  which  men  neither  knew 
the  object  nor  the  extent.  Minor  menacing  sug¬ 
gestions,  an  air  of  insult,  all  that  announced  a  coup 
d’etat , — the  movement  of  troops,  the  nocturnal  visits  of 
the  officers  to  the  corps  de  garde,  secret  councils  at  the 
court  to  which  Necker  was  not  summoned,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  details  of  the  same  kind,  composed  the  events  of 
the  day,  which  were  exaggerated  and  perverted  by  in¬ 
quietude  and  alarm.  People  were  not  yet  sufficiently  bold 
to  talk  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  court :  that  expression 
was  invented  after  the  victory  ;  but  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  apprehension.” 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  Paris  and 
at  Versailles,  when  it  suddenly  became  known  to  the 
people  and  the  assembly,  that  Necker  was  not  only  dis¬ 
missed  but  banished.  The  crowd  in  the  Palais  Royal 
was  immense.  The  theatres  were  instantly  closed,  and 
the  word,  “  to  arms,  to  arms,”  was  heard  in  every  part 
of  Paris.  The  famous  Camille  Desmoulins  harangued 
the  people  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  and  deelaied 
that  the  dismissal  of  Necker  was  a  signal  for  the 
massacre  of  the  patriots.  He  called  upon  the  crowd 
to  follow  his  example;  and,  breaking  off  a  bough 
from  one  of  the  trees,  he  placed  it  in  his  hat  as  the 
badge  of  revolution.  The  multitude  followed,  and  flew 
to  arms  ;  the  bust  of  Necker  was  carried  in  procession 
through  the  streets ;  some  ineffectual  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  troops  and  the  people  ;  the  French 
guards  and  a  very  large  body  of  infantry  went  over  to 
the  insurgents  ;  the  multitude  armed  themselves  in  every 
direction  ;  pikes  were  forged  and  uistributed  to  all  v.  no 
required  them,  and,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1/S9,  the 
first  seal  was  put  to  the  revolution  of  France,  by  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille. 

Then  too  the  signs  of  that  brutal  and  sanguinary 
frenzy,  which  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
symptoms  of  the  moral  disease  under  which  the  French 
nation  were  beginning  to  labour,  first  displayed  them¬ 
selves.  The  heads  of  persons  who  had  surrendered 
only  on  promises  of  safety  were  hewn  off,  the  bodies 
were  hung  upon  the  lamp  chains,  the  heads  and  the 
hands  of  the  victims  were  fixed  upon  pikes,  and  the 
bloody  insurrection  of  Paris  was  fully  begun.  It  soon 
became  known  to  the  king  that  the  capital  was  in  actual 
revolt,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  household 
troops  had  joined  the  people,  that  the  citizens  of  Paris 
were  armed  and  organising  themselves,  and  that  a  great 
part  of  the  troops  of  the  line  refused  to  act  against  the 
multitude. 

Still  Louis  had  a  very  considerable  force  absolutely 
at  his  disposal.  Various  cities  and  parts  of  the  country 
were  well  disposed  towards  the  royal  cause,  and  many 
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large  bodies  of  men  strongly  disapproved  of  the  measures 
of  his  adversaries.  Thus  there  was  one  chance  still  left 
for  Louis  XVI.,  —  to  gather  together  those  troops 
which  could  be  depended  upon,  —  to  call  around  him 
his  military  nobility,  —  to  throw  himself  upon  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  royalist  part  of  the  population,  and  strive 
for  the  restoration  of  his  authority  and  the  safety  of  his 
crown  in  the  sanguinary  field  of  civil  war. 

Louis  XVI.,  however,  was  not  a  military  king. 
Though  possessed  undoubtedly  of  a  personal  contempt 
for  death,  he  was  not  an  actively  courageous  man.  He 
had  also  a  quality,  which,  in  his  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  in  any  king  of  France,  is  the  most  dangerous 
one  that  can  be  possessed,  a  great  abhorrence  of  blood¬ 
shed.  James  II.  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “  Oh  spare 
my  English  subjects.”  Louis  XVI.  declared,  that  he 
would  rather  spill  his  own  blood  than  the  blood  of  his 
people.  He  chose  his  part,  —  to  submit  to  the  utmost 
exactions  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  carry  out,  vigor¬ 
ously  and  to  the  end,  the  measures  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  employing  force. 

The  results  to  him  were  lamentable,  and  to  France 
equally  so  ;  but  yet  he  was  wise  as  well  as  humane  in  so 
choosing  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  genius,  the  activity, 
the  experience,  the  determination,  nor  the  commanding 
character  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  civil  war,  —  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances  to  carry  it  through  suc¬ 
cessfully,  —  to  wear  out  opposition  and  cause  faction  to 
expire  by  determined  resistance,  and  by  skill,  energy, 
perseverance,  and  good  intentions,  to  bring  the  strife  so 
soon  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  terrible  remedy  employed 
might  prove  a  less  evil  than  the  terrible  disease.  The 
ministers  whom  he  had  chosen  were  impeached  by  the 
people,  —  the  nobility  fled  in  troops  from  the  capital,  and 
emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  duchess  of  Poli- 
gnac,  directing  her  flight  towards  Basle,  accidentally  met 
with  Necker  at  an  inn  in  that  town,  and  conveyed  to 
him  the  news  that  Louis  had  withdrawn  the  troops 
from  the  capital,  and  cast  himself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  people. 
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Scarcely  had  the  minister  received  this  intelligence, 
when  it  was  announced  to  him,  that  a  messenger  had 
arrived  from  Paris,  seeking  him  ;  and  two  letters  were 
put  into  his  hand,  the  one  from  the  king  and  the  other 
from  the  national  assembly,  beseeching  him  to  return  im¬ 
mediately,  and  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Necker  saw  before  him  nothing  but  danger  and  difficulty. 
His  wife  strongly  pressed  him  to  refuse  to  return.  She 
showed  him  that  he  had  twice  trusted  and  been  twice 
deceived,  that  he  had  been  met  with  nothing  but 
ingratitude  and  suspicion,  when  his  services  should 
have  commanded  thankfulness  and  confidence,  and  she 
assured  him  that  he  could  not  serve  the  king,  and  might 
destroy  himself.  Madame  de  Polignac,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhorted  him  to  go,  and  told  him  that  it  was  his 
duty ;  and  Necker,  who,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
dangers,  had  already  determined  upon  his  conduct,  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  madame,  I  will  obey  tbe  dictates  of  my 
duty ;  but  in  so  doing,  I  know  that  I  sacrifice  myself.” 

He  accordingly  set  out  immediately  for  the  capital. 
If  any  thing  could  have  consoled  him  under  the  feeling 
of  terrible  responsibility  which  he  incurred,  it  must 
have  been  the  universal  joy  with  which  he  was  greeted 
on  his  passage  towards  Paris.  The  municipal  officers 
of  the  towns  came  forth  in  procession  to  meet  him,  the 
people  drew  his  carriage  a  great  part  of  the  way  from  the 
frontier  to  the  metropolis,  crowds  of  women  and  children 
threw  themselves  upon  their  knees  as  he  passed,  and  one 
continual  triumph  ushered  him  back  to  the  head  of  the 
government.  At  the  town  of  Nogent,  however,  where 
he  stopped  for  a  short  time,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
baron  de  Bezenval,  who  had  been  proceeding  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  escape  from  the 
French  populace,  who  sought  his  life.  He  had  been 
arrested  on  the  road,  although  he  bore  a  passport  from  the 
king ;  and  the  people  of  the  commune  were  about  to  send 
him  back  to  Paris,  where  his  fate  would  have  been 
instantly  sealed. 

Necker,  however,  commanded  the  municipal  officers. 
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in  the  king’s  name,  to  delay  all  steps  till  they  received 
orders  from  the  capital,  and  he  had  sufficient  authority 
to  induce  them  to  obey.  He  then  proceeded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  towards  Versailles,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  July,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  days.  But 
as  he  approached  the  abode  of  the  kings  of  France, 
however,  Necker  heard  of  the  scenes  of  sanguinary 
fury  which  were  then  becoming  familiar  to  the  capital. 
He  heard  that  the  best,  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
popular  of  the  leaders  of  the  national  assembly  were 
utterly  impotent  to  stop  the  bloodshed,  or  to  calm  the 
storm.  He  doubted  whether  he  himself  could  do  any 
thing  to  stem  the  torrent  of  crime.  He  soon  felt 
sure  that  he  could  not;  and,  as  he  acknowledges 
himself,  before  he  reached  Versailles,  he  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Basle  overflowing  with  tears. 

Still,  the  acclamations  that  greeted  him  wherever  he 
appeared;  still,  the  universal  joy  that  spread  over  every 
countenance  at  his  approach  ;  still,  the  hopes  that  seemed 
to  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of  almost  every  party  at  his 
coming,  were  sufficient,  not  only  to  console  Necker  for 
the  risk  he  ran,  but  to  make  him  consider  his  journey 
back  to  France  as  the  most  triumphant  event  of  his 
whole  life.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be  added  to 
carry  that  triumph  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  when  he  re¬ 
entered  his  apartments  at  Versailles,  he  turned  to  one  of 
his  friends,  exclaiming,  “  This  is  the  moment  in  which 
I  ought  to  die.” 

The  very  next  day  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  were  assembled  to  receive  him,  and 
passing  through  the  Place  de  Greve,  he  went  straight  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  the  electors  of  the  capital 
were  assembled.  Two  hundred  thousand  people  filled 
the  square,  and  rent  the  air  with  acclamations  at  the 
appearance  of  the  most  popular  minister  that  ever  lived. 
The  first  use  which  Necker  made  of  his  popularity  was, 
a  glorious  endeavour  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
disarm  the  rancour  of  political  fanaticism.  He  besought 
the  assembly  not  only  to  spare  the  life  of  Bezenval,  who 
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had  been  one  of  his  strongest  opponents  while  in  power, 
but  to  grant  a  general  amnesty.  At  that  moment, 
Necker  was  all-powerful  in  Paris,  and  with  one  general 
shout  of  the  whole  multitude  his  request  was  granted. 

A  decree  was  immediately  pronounced  by  the  electors, 
and  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  people, 
declaring,  that  the  day  on  which  a  minister  so  dear  and 
so  necessary  was  restored  to  France  ought  to  be  held  as 
a  grand  festival, — that  consequently  the  capital  pardoned 
all  its  enemies,  and  henceforth  regarded  as  the  only  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  nation  those  who  disturbed  the  public 
tranquillity. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  most  triumphant  day  of  Necker’ s 
life,  for  on  it,  by  the  love  of  a  whole  nation,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  the  only  measure  which  could  save  that 
nation  from  anarchy  and  massacre.  He  had  exerted  the 
greatest  portion  that  probably  ever  was  known  of  the 
most  intoxicating  kind  of  power  that  man  can  receive, 
for  the  noblest,  the  most  philanthropic  of  purposes.  But 
this  day  was  indeed  the  day  on  which  Necker  should 
have  died,  for  it  was  the  last  day  of  his  useful  power, 
and  the  rest  of  his  ministry  was  agony, — the  rest  of  his 
life  was  mourning. 

No  sooner  were  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
known  to  the  demagogues  of  the  national  assembly,  than 
two  things  were  determined  in  the  midnight  cabals, 
which  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  course 
of  the  revolution.  The  first  of  these  was  to  rescind  the 
amnesty  ;  the  second — if  we  may  employ  a  word  which 
was  manufactured  for  the  occasion — to  unpopularise 
Necker.  The  dark,  unprincipled,  furious  Mirabeau  led 
the  way  ;  the  lower  ordeis  of  Paris,  the  scum  of  a  vicious 
metropolis,  excited  into  demoniac  fury  by  new  elements 
of  passion,  new  scope  for  crime,  were  employed  by  the 
demagogues  to  overawe  and  intimidate  the  electors, 
while,  from  the  manufactories  of  libels  and  falsehoods 
established  by  Mirabeau,  poured  forth  every  thing  that 
could  alarm,  excite,  or  envenom  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  and  that  mighty  demon  himself  urged  the  national 
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assembly  to  annul  the  decree  of  amnesty,  and  deny  the 
right  of  the  electors  to  vote  it.  With  specious  art  and 
poisonous  eloquence,  he  seemed  to  be  advocating  or¬ 
der,  when  he  was  giving  the  greatest  rein  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  people.  A  farce  of  hearing  pleadings  at 
the  bar  of  the  assembly  was  enacted ;  and  that  body, 
after  listening  to  all  that  the  moderate  and  the  wise 
could  say,  solemnly  rescinded  the  amnesty,  and  gave  the 
populace  a  tacit  permission  to  murder  and  destroy. 

In  the  meanwhile,  confusion,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed 
spread  throughout  the  country.  Man  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  the  attributes  of  humanity.  The  young,  the  old, 
the  wise,  the  foolish,  the  guilty,  the  innocent,  were  put 
to  death,  without  the  slightest  discrimination.  But  the 
infliction  of  death  was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  peo¬ 
ple.  There  were  persons  who  were  cut  into  small  pieces 
before  the  face  of  their  pregnant  wives;  there  were  per¬ 
sons  half  burnt  before  they  were  drowned  ;  there  were 
others  who  were  eaten  by  their  murderers.  Law  and 
order  were  all  at  an  end  together,  and  the  consequences 
of  anarchy  were  felt  in  the  most  fearful  aggravation  of 
the  miseries  of  a  whole  people,  who,  even  before  they 
burst  into  frenzy,  had  been  supported  with  difficulty. 
Commercial  ruin,  private  distress,  general  famine, — 
three  evils  which  almost  uniformly  follow  great  popular 
convulsions,  succeeded  rapidly,  towards  the  close  of  the 
melancholy  year  1789- 

Still,  however,  Necker  struggled  on,  resolved  that, 
now  he  had  cast  himself  into  the  arena,  he  would 
strive  to  the  very  last  for  the  great  objects  he  had  in 
view.  But  those  objects  every  day  became  more  hum¬ 
ble  and  less  in  number.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  had 
determined  upon  the  persons  who  were  to  form  the  mi¬ 
nistry  ;  he  himself  proposed  them  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  the  proposal  was  received  with  loud  ac¬ 
clamations.  Neither  Mirabeau  nor  Sieyes  was  present, 
and  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Necker  could  have 
commanded  every  thing.  But  a  few  casual  words,  spoken 
soon  after  by  a  person  of  no  consequence,  frustrated  the 
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first  financial  operations  of  Necker,  who  had  proposed  a 
loan  of  thirty  millions,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  afford 
some  relief  to  the  suffering  multitudes,  who  were  already 
beginning  to  starve.  The  discussion  went  on  to  other 
matters,  and  in  that  sitting  the  laws,  constitution,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  even  prejudices  of  the  whole  monarchy  were 
overthrown  at  once.  I  n  this  course,  the  assembly  pro¬ 
ceeded,  while  during  the  same  period  the  people  were 
dying  of  famine  in  the  streets  of  Paris;  and  no  one 
step  was  taken  by  the  states  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  temporary  distress. 

The  discussions  of  the  assembly  on  the  rights  of 
man,  &c.  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  this  book  ;  but 
a  very  important  measure,  in  the  pursuit  of  which 
Necker  had  his  share,  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  national  assembly,  after  having  destroyed 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  country,  proceeded  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  one,  and  one  of  the  principal  questions  be¬ 
came,  whether  the  king  should  or  should  not  have  the 
power  of  sanctioning  the  laws  enacted  by  the  assembly. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  first  instance  that  the  king  should 
have  an  absolute  veto.  But  it  was  very  soon  perceived, 
that  that  was  not  likely  to  be  granted,  or,  at  all  events, 
Necker  believed  that  it  would  not ;  and  some  persons 
have  even  supposed  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure 
itself,  thinking  that  it  would  bring  the  king  too  fre¬ 
quently  into  a  contest  with  the  people,  at  a  time  of  such 
very  great  excitement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  proposed  a  suspensive 
or  conditional  veto,  and  suffered  the  question  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  public,  before  he  brought  it  under  the  eyes  of 
the  assembly.  But  the  chambers  decided  that  the 
memorial  which  he  wished  ultimately  to  present  to  them 
should  not  be  read ;  and  by  one  of  those  strange  turns 
which  events  were  continually  taking  in  the  revolution, 
the  assembly  which  had  so  furiously  assailed  the  mon¬ 
archy,  decreed  the  veto  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
Mirabeau  himself  speaking  in  its  favour,  and  yet  de¬ 
clining  to  vote  upon  the  question. 
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In  the  mean  time,,  no  money  was  to  be  procured  by 
the  crown.  The  assembly  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise 
any  for  the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  the  public  credit  was 
gone,  and  little  or  nothing  could  be  obtained.  The  starv¬ 
ation  still  continued,  the  treasury  was  empty,  the  royal 
plate  melted  down  ;  and  Necker  determined,  with  bold 
firmness,  to  go  down  to  the  assembly,  to  lay  before 
them  a  clear  and  convincing  statement  of  the  national 
disasters,  and  to  demand  of  the  persons  who  so  loudly 
cried  out  for  self  devotion,  the  prompt  and  immediate 
sacrifice  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  for  the  support  of  the  state. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  in  the  assembly,  Mirabeau 
himself  started  forth  to  support  the  proposal  of  Necker, 
and  in  a  speech,  full  of  the  most  splendid  eloquence, 
advocated  the  measure  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 
no  reply.  The  friends  of  Necker,  indeed,  imagined, 
and  it  has  since  been  very  generally  believed,  that  the 
popular  leader  solely  desired  to  cast  upon  Necker  the 
whole  responsibility  of  a  sort  of  tax,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  collect,  and  might  very  possibly  fail  altoge¬ 
ther;  and  his  after-conduct  in  regard  to  the  same 
measure  seemed  to  justify  that  suspicion  ;  for  when 
the  project  of  Necker  had  been  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  finance,  Mirabeau  proposed  it  should  be 
received  by  the  assembly  with  a  declaration  that  they  had 
not  had  time  to  examine  it,  but  received  it  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  due  to  the  plans  of  monsieur  Necker.  He  even 
so  far  succeeded,  as  to  cause  part  of  this  absurd  pro¬ 
posal  to  be  adopted ;  but  those  who  wished  well  to  the 
minister  had  sufficient  influence  to  correct  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  Mirabeau,  by  adding,  that  the  project  was 
received  on  the  report  of  the  committee  of  finance. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  Mirabeau 
was  actuated  by  the  sinister  motives  attributed  to  him ; 
he  seems  to  have  been  without  principle  of  any  kind, 
moral  or  political ;  with  powerful  talents,  and  frequently 
good  impulses,  springing,  like  a  tiger,  with  his  immense 
strength,  at  the  object  directly  before  him,  but  moved 
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alone  by  such  impulses,  and  changing  objects  and 
purposes  without  hesitation  or  thought.  It  would 
seem  certain,  indeed,  that  not  long  after  this  time 
various  efforts  were  made  by  the  court  to  gain 
Miraheau  to  its  side,  and  it  has  been  even  asserted, 
that  Necker  had  consented  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the 
ministry.  The  transaction  is,  of  course,  ohscure  ;  but 
if  Mirabeau  ever  entertained  the  expectation  of  be¬ 
coming  minister,  it  soon  vanished  before  a  decree  of 
the  national  assembly,  which  pronounced  that  no  mi¬ 
nister  could  hold  a  seat  within  its  walls.  Without  that 
seat,  Mirabeau  knew  that  his  power  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  would  be  as  useless  to  the  court,  and  as  soon 
thrown  aside,  as  a  sword  without  a  point. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  to  Miraheau  the  people  at¬ 
tributed  every  popular  measure,  whether  his  or  not,  and 
the  court  every  democratic  measure,  however  odious. 
The  popularity  of  Necker  was  on  the  decline,  the  famine 
in  Paris  increasing,  the  tumults  and  outrages  throughout 
the  kingdom  unabated,  law  was  no  longer  respected  in 
any  instance  where  it  opposed  passion,  and  the  reign  of 
anarchy  was  complete.  The  people,  indeed,  and  the 
national  assembly,  still  affected  to  reverence  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  king,  and  believed  they  did  so  ;  but  they  re¬ 
verenced  nothing  but  the  memory  of  what  kings  had 
been ;  and  though  the  monarch  possessed  the  veto,  all 
real  power  was  gone.  Whether  that  veto  was  to  be  of 
any  effect  or  not  was  soon  put  to  the  proof.  Several 
acts  were  decreed  by  the  national  assembly  subver¬ 
sive  of  every  principle  by  which  Louis  could  hope  to 
reign,  and  a  sort  of  commentary  was  drawn  up  upon 
the  claims  of  the  people,  filled  with  abstract  principles 
of  very  doubtful  import,  and  called  the  “  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man.” 

To  this,  as  well  as  to  the  general  tenour  of  nineteen 
articles  of  a  new  constitution,  which  had  been  framed 
by  the  assembly,  Louis  XVI.  objected,  and  Necker 
strongly  urged  him  to  put  his  veto  upon  them.  It  was 
an  act  which  the  assembly  itself  had  authorised  him 
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to  perform,  —  it  was  one  which  he  owed  to  his  station 
and  to  his  people.  The  minister  himself  prepared 
the  way,  by  drawing  up  a  long  series  of  eloquent 
observations  upon  the  plan  proposed,  and  laying  them 
before  the  assembly  itself ;  but  the  king  still  hesitated 
to  pronounce  his  absolute  veto,  and  an  event  was  now 
rapidly  approaching,  which  deprived  the  king  of  the 
power  of  acting  freely,  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  monarch. 
The  well-known  banquet  at  Versailles  took  place,  in 
which  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  those  officers  and 
soldiers  who  remained  faithful  to  the  king  unfor¬ 
tunately  broke  forth  in  public  and  useless  demonstrations, 
instead  of  taking  the  form  of  united  action  and  consi¬ 
derate  determination.  The  health  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  was  drank  with  enthusiasm,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  air  of  “  Oh  Richard  !  Oh  mon  roi !  ”  was  played 
and  sung,  the  tricoloured  cockade  was  cast  down  as  the 
emblem  of  disloyalty,  the  white  cockade  was  raised  as 
the  symbol  of  truth  and  devotion. 

Before  this  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  pro¬ 
ject  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
king  to  Metz,  and  of  calling  round  him  all  that  was 
loyal  in  France,  annulling  the  acts  of  the  constituent  as¬ 
sembly,  and,  in  fact,  rallying  the  good  feeling  of  the 
nation  in  favour  of  the  king.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
either,  that  now  that  the  people  had  beheld  the  excesses 
to  which  revolutionary  violence  tended,  they  had  a 
much  less  sincere  admiration  for  the  states-general  than 
that  which  they  had  conceived  before  the  states-general 
had  assembled,  and  that  multitudes  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  king,  if  he  had  demanded  their  aid,  assuring 
them  at  the  same  time  a  rational  degree  of  liberty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  either,  that  Mirabeau  approved 
the  project  which  had  been  formed,  and  was  ready  to 
have  given  the  support  of  bis  popularity  to  the  monarch, 
while  Necker  added  what  still  remained  of  his. 

However  hopeful  the  scheme  might  have  been  in  other 
respects,  it  was  rendered  utterly  vain  by  the  character  of 
the  king  himself.  That  monarch  did  not  even  possess  the 
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’inert  power  of  resistance,  so  that  the  active  power  of  resis¬ 
tance  was  as  little  to  he  hoped  of  him  as  the  strength 
of  aggression.  It  would  appear  that  the  consideration  of 
his  character,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  induced 
the  proposers  of  the  plan  to  abandon  it ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  its  speedy  relinquishment,  a  rumour  of  the  king's 
intentions  had  got  abroad  so  generally  as  to  alarm  the 
people  of  the  capital ;  and  that  rumour,  joined  with  the 
military  enthusiasm  displayed  at  Versailles,  afforded  suffi¬ 
cient  elementsfor  the  tools  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
leaders  of  the  jacobin  faction  in  the  assembly  to  work 
with,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  people  to  new  tu¬ 
mults,  and  to  fresh  insults  to  the  royal  authority. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  had  in  view  to  frighten  Louis  XVI.  into  a  preci¬ 
pitate  and  unprepared  retreat;  hut  the  whole  affair  is 
involved  in  mystery,  and  the  only  thing  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  seems  to  be,  that  the  agents  of  the  duke  certainly 
did  labour  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  people.  Mira- 
beau  has  been  suspected  of  taking  a  share  in  the  same 
events ;  but,  I  sincerely  believe,  without  any  just  cause. 
There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  was  by  this  time 
in  confidential  communication  with  the  court;  and, 
although  undoubtedly  unprincipled,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  him  to  be  capable  of  so  base  an  act  of 
treachery. 

However  that  might  be,  the  storm  was  soon  raised,  the 
people  flocked  down  tumultuously  to  Versailles,  every 
thing  that  was  vicious,  every  thing  that  was  brutal,  every 
thing  that  was  unprincipled,  hurried  towards  the  palace 
of  the  king,  for  the  purposes  of  massacre  and  plunder. 
The  national  assembly  was  sitting ;  but  it  took  no  mea¬ 
sures  to  stay  the  torrent  that  poured  on :  one  continual 
stream,  of  the  base,  not  alone  in  station,  but  in  cha¬ 
racter,  continued  to  flow  into  Versailles,  and  the  great 
square  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  was  speedily 
filled  with  a  multitude  crying  for  bread,  but  in  fact, 
half  drunk  with  wine,  and  gnawed  by  desires  far  more 
devouring  than  famine  itself.  Between  five  and  six 
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o’clock  they  began  to  appear  before  the  palace,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  whole  square  was  filled. 

The  regiment  of  Flanders  and  the  national  guard  of 
Versailles  were  immediately  called  out  to  protect  the  palace 
from  the  multitude,  the  king’s  bodyguard  on  foot  and  on 
horseback  were  drawn  up  in  the  court,  and  the  king  him¬ 
self,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  returned  with  all  speed 
to  the  palace,  and  hastened  to  consult  with  his  ministers 
upon  what  was  to  be  done.  By  this  time  the  rabble 
had  poured  into  the  hall  of  the  states-general,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  all  their  deliberations  ;  the  galleries  were  occupied 
by  fishwomen,  and  the  body  of  the  hall  itself  was  filled 
with  armed  men,  so  that  all  was  confusion  and  anarchy. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  councils  at  Versailles  were  hesitat¬ 
ing  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  the  courtiers  of 
Louis  besought  him  to  fly  while  it  was  yet  practicable; 
to  call  about  him  his  faithful  guard ;  to  have  his  car¬ 
riages  brought  round  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  place 
himself  and  the  royal  family  in  safety. 

Necker,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  assured,  advised  him 
to  remain,  representing  to  him  that  such  a  step  would  be  a 
confirmation  of  all  the  disorders  which  had  previously 
taken  place,  the  very  result  desired  by  the  Orleans  party, 
and  the  signal  for  anarchy  to  become  general  and  per¬ 
manent  throughout  France.  Louis,  as  usual,  hesitated  ; 
but  the  carriages  were  ordered  to  be  brought  round  ;  and 
it  seems  certain,  that  he  intended  to  send  away  the  queen 
and  the  royal  family,  if  not  to  fly  himself.  The  people, 
however,  cut  the  traces  of  the  carriages.  News  was 
brought  that  the  national  guard,  under  Lafayette,  were 
marching  from  Paris.  The  regiment  of  Flanders,  which 
had  held  firm  hitherto,  began  to  waver  in  its  loyalty  ; 
the  queen  declared  that  she  would  never  quit  her  hus¬ 
band  under  such  circumstances,  and  Louis  determined 
to  remain,  especially  when  he  found  that  the  count 
d’Estaing,  one  of  his  most  determined  and  daring  of¬ 
ficers,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  disperse  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  point  by  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  royal 
party  to  pass  out  of  Versailles. 
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To  remain,  without  obtaining  some  assistance,  ap¬ 
peared  to  all  to  be  courting  destruction ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  became  whether  the  king  should  or  should  not 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  assembly,  and  accept 
the  objectionable  articles,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Mounier,  the  sincere  and  upright  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  assembly,  strongly  advised  the  king  to 
give  his  complete  and  full  adhesion  to  the  laws  voted 
by  that  assembly,  promising,  it  would  seem,  in  case  of  any 
further  act  of  violence,  to  accompany  the  king  and  royal 
family  in  flight,  with  all  the  other  deputies  who  had  the 
well-being  of  France  really  at  heart.  The  queen,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  opposed  this  advice.  What  was  the  clear  and 
definitive  opinion  of  Necker,  I  do  not  find  stated  on  such 
authority  as  would  justify  my  giving  an  account  of  it. 
It  would  appear  certain,  however,  that  he  in  the  end 
sanctioned  the  adoption  of  Mounier’s  advice.  That 
advice  was  ultimately  followed,  and  at  ten  o’clock  it  was 
announced  to  the  assembly,  that  the  king  gave  his  un¬ 
conditional  sanction  to  the  proposed  laws. 

The  scenes  of  confusion,  however,  did  not  cease, 
although  the  assembly  used  various  means  to  put  an  end 
to  them  •  and  a  little  before  twelve  o’clock  the  president 
proposed  that  the  whole  members  should  proceed  in  a 
body  to  the  palace,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily.  Mirabeau,  however,  suggested  that  a  deputation 
only  should  be  sent,  and  spoke  of  the  dignity  of  the 
assembly. 

“  Our  dignity  is  in  our  duty,”  replied  Mounier. 

But  Mirabeau  succeeded,  and  the  president  himself, 
with  only  one  or  two  colleagues,  proceeded  to  the  pa¬ 
lace.  By  this  time  Lafayette  had  arrived  with  the 
national  guard  of  Paris  ;  and  he  began  the  proceedings 
of  that  night  —  which  must  have  been  through  life 
the  most  terrible  of  remembrances  to  a  man  of  honour 
and  feeling  —  by  assuring  the  king,  and  three  times 
assuring  Mounier,  that  he  would  answer  for  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  place,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  palace. 
Having  given  these  assurances,  for  which  there  was-not 
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the  slightest  reasonable  foundation,  except  in  his 
own  good  intentions,  and  having  established  some  posts 
to  keep  the  multitude  in  awe,  Lafayette  not  only 
retired  from  the  palace,  but  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep ; 
and  ere  he  woke  from  that  fatal  slumber,  the  mob  had 
attacked  and  forced  the  barracks  of  the  body  guard, 
massacred  several  of  their  number,  broken  into  the 
palace  itself,  and  slaying  some  of  the  most  gallant 
defenders  of  the  king,  penetrated  even  to  the  chamber 
of  the  queen  herself.  She  had  but  time  to  escape  into 
the  apartments  of  the  king. 

Lafayette  returned  immediately  that  he  was  made 
aware  of  what  had  taken  place ;  but  he  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  staying  the  effusion  of  blood.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  multitude  that  the  king  should  be 
removed  to  Paris  ;  Lafayette  advised  him  to  consent ; 
and  the  most  awful  procession,  perhaps,  that  ever  was 
known,  began  to  move  towards  the  French  capital. 
The  king,  the  queen,  the  royal  children,  surrounded 
by  a  fierce  and  ungovernable  multitude,  accompanied 
by  a  large  body  of  those  deputies,  whose  imprudence, 
selfishness,  vanity,  and  ambition  had  combined  to 
cast  away,  and  render  fruitless,  the  mighty  power 
i  itrusted  to  them  of  regenerating  a  nation,  followed 
by  an  immense  body  of  men  armed  against  the 
royal  authority,  and  preceded  by  the  bloody  heads 
of  two  of  the  most  gallant  defenders  of  their  betrayed 
and  insulted  monarch,  marched  on  towards  Paris, 
towards  captivity,  injury,  insult,  and  death,  amidst  the 
frantic  ravings  of  wild  and  ferocious  incendiaries,  and 
the  insults,  abuse,  and  ribaldry  of  drunken,  depraved, 
and  infuriated  women. 

Necker  followed  the  royal  family  to  the  capital, 
determined  not  to  leave  the  king  as  long  as  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  really  serving  him.  During 
the  preceding  events, — the  attack  upon  Versailles,  and 
the  removal  of  the  king,  he  had  been  agitated  by  the 
deepest  grief,  horror,  and  apprehension.  That  ap¬ 
prehension,  however,  was  in  no  degree  for  himself j 
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for  his  popularity  was  still  too  great  to  allow  him  to 
entertain  fears  for  his  personal  safety.  But  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  to  which  the  king  and  queen  were 
exposed  moved  all  the  finest  feelings  of  his  nature,  and 
while  he  resolved  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for 
the  monarch,  and  to  expose  himself  to  any  degree  of 
personal  risk  for  that  object,  he  forgot  that  his  counsels 
had  never  been  fully  confided  in,  that  his  advice  had 
never  been  completely  followed,  and  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  under  circumstances  of  still  greater  danger,  the 
same  would  be  the  case. 

Necker,  however,  now  combined  with  Lafayette  to 
do  what  he  could  to  procure  peace  and  order.  By  his 
sanction  and  concurrence,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  sent 
away  from  Paris  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  London. 
The  baron  de  Bezenval,  who  had  been  saved  from 
the  first  effect  of  popular  fury,  was  now  brought  to 
trial  before  a  regular  tribunal,  and  was  acquitted ;  and 
some  hope  seemed  for  a  short  time  to  beam  upon 
France,  and  show,  in  prospect,  the  restoration  of  the 
power  of  the  law.  But  the  national  assembly  itself, 
which  had  been  at  first  alarmed  by  the  excesses  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  soon  recommenced  the 
pursuit  of  the  same  system,  which  had  already  pro¬ 
duced  such  terrible  results.  The  deputies  virtually  took 
the  entire  management  of  the  finances  into  their  own 
hands  ;  and  the  first  resource  of  the  assembly  was  to  de¬ 
prive  the  clergy  of  their  property.  Assignats  were 
then  issued  ;  the  credit  of  the  country  was  gone  ;  the 
revolution  advanced  with  fearful  steps ;  tumults  and 
contentions  took  place  between  the  national  guard  and 
the  people ;  excesses  were  daily  committed ;  and  an 
armed  force  of  pikemen,  amounting  in  Paris  to  fifty 
thousand,  and  in  the  minor  towns  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  to  one  of  the  national  guard,  were  instituted 
and  trained,  undoubtedly,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
that  body  in  check. 

Shortly  after,  other  immense  issues  of  assignats  took 
place  :  at  one  time  eight  hundred  millions  were  issued ; 
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and  of  course  they  daily  decreased  in  value.  To  such 
an  extent  did  the  depression  go,  that  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  were  at  one  time  given  in  assignats  to  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  writer  of  these  pages,  for  the  payment  of  a 
debt  of  about  ninety  pounds.  Such  was  the  depreciation 
of  this  species  of  money,  which  at  that  period  of  anarchy 
was  in  reality  worth  nothing,  as  depending  upon  public 
faith,  which  was  daily  violated.  It  had  not,  indeed, 
reached  that  point  of  depression  at  the  time  we  speak 
of ;  but  the  evil  had  been  carried  to  an  extent  quite 
sufficient  to  show  Necker  that  every  financial  measure 
that  he  could  take  would  be  utterly  in  vain. 

He  continued,  however,  for  some  time  longer  to  oppose 
the  torrent,  continually  raising  his  voice  against  the 
more  democratic  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  struggling 
against  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  and  doing  all 
that  he  could  to  prevent  the  general  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  church.  We  must,  indeed,  acknowledge 
that  the  charge  made  against  him  by  Dumont  is  not 
altogether  unjust. 

“  I  had  upon  this  object”  (i.  e.  the  property  of  the 
clergy),  says  Dumont,  “  my  own  particular  opinion. 
It  is,  that  we  are  not  required  to  offer  up  victims  for  the 
jmblic  good,  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  pillage  the  clergy 
to  pay  the  national  debt.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “  M. 
Necker  himself  had  not  observed  this  principle.  He 
had  never  ceased  to  reduce,  to  retrench,  to  economise, 
without  troubling  himself  with  the  interest  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  stripped  ;  and  even  when  they  were  not  deprived 
of  absolute  necessaries,  it  was  thought  that  favour  was 
shown  them.” 

However  that  may  be,  and  though  Necker,  in 
order  to  save  the  state,  might  have  committed  some 
acts  of  injustice,  which  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
people,  he  now  laboured  anxiously,  strenuously,  and  at 
great  risk  to  himself,  to  oppose  the  sweeping  and 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly.  Step 
by  step  he  lost,  entirely,  his  popularity,  and  with  it  all 
means  of  serving  the  king.  He  was  not  yet  trusted  en- 
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tirelyby  Louis  ;  his  own  health  had  suffered  greatly  by 
the  immense  exertions  he  had  made,  and  the  cares  and 
anxieties  he  had  endured  ;  a  large  body  of  the  most 
noble,  most  firm,  the  most  disinterested  of  the  deputies 
had  already  set  him  the  example  of  quitting  the  scene 
of  contention ;  and  at  length,  shortly  after  the  famous 
meeting  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  he  demanded  the  king  s 
permission  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 

That  permission  was  immediately  granted,  it  would 
appear ;  but  he  had  still  to  apply  for  the  consent  of  the 
national  assembly,  and  he  announced  his  purpose  of  re¬ 
signing,  in  language  full  of  eloquence  and  feeling.  The 
assembly,  however,  received  it  with  dark  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  and  he  almost  immediately  set  out,  in  the  month 
of  September  1790>  in  order  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  He  well  knew  by  this  time,  that  his  popu¬ 
larity,  in  Paris  at  least,  was  gone  ;  but  he  was  probably 
not  prepared  to  find  himself  generally  hated  through 
the  country.  The  towns  which  had  sent  forth  their 
multitudes,  just  a  year  before,  to  draw  his  carriage  along 
the  road,  and  had  offered  him  honours  seldom  even 
shown  to  a  sovereign,  now  assailed  him  with  insult, 
or  attempted  to  stop  him  on  his  passage. 

At  Arcis-suv-Aube  he  was  actually  arrested,  and  had 
to  appeal  to  the  national  assembly  for  permission  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey.  Its  consent  was  obtained  ;  but  it 
was  luckily  not  applied  for  at  a  later  period,  for  six 
months  more  would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought 
Necker’s  head  to  the  scaffold,  as  the  natural,  and  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  past  popularity  in  revolutionary 
times. 

The  rest  of  Necker’s  life,  after  his  arrival  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  passed  comparatively  in  peace.  He  lived  tranquilly 
at  Copet,  and  with  as  much  happiness  as  could  attend  a 
man  who  had  seen  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
noblest  exertions  of  his  mind,  spent  and  employed  in 
vain  ;  who  beheld  a  master  that  he  had  loved  and  served, 
whose  virtues  he  reverenced,  and  whose  throne  he  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  sacri- 
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ficed  to  the  blind  fury  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  political 
insanity. 

The  life  of  Necker  as  a  statesman  was  now  over, 
and  what  remained  may  be  considered  more  as  the 
life  of  a  literary  man,  although  he  published  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eloquent  works  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  that  of  the  king,  and  also  some  others  upon  abstract 
questions  of  policy.  He  now,  however,  tasted,  for  the 
first  time  purely,  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  ;  and 
with  his  daughter,  the  celebrated  madame  de  Stael,  and 
his  wife,  whom  he  had  loved  alone  through  life,  he 
lived  in  the  utmost  unity  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1794,  shortly  after  she  had  published  her  celebrated 
work  upon  divorce.  She  was  deeply  and  permanently 
regretted  by  Necker,  and  his  only  consolation  was  in 
his  daughter,  in  whose  literary  celebrity  he  took  great 
pride. 

Necker  lived  to  see  the  evils  and  the  excesses  of 
the  French  revolution  terminate  in  the  establishment  of 
a  military  despotism  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But 
before  that  period  he  had  written  his  famous  work 
called  “  Last  Views  of  Politics  and  Finance,”  in  which 
he  exposed  with  a  skilful  hand  the  yet  undeveloped 
tendency  of  those  events  and  actions  which  were  leading 
Napoleon  to  the  height  of  power.  Whether  it  was  to 
see  so  much  light  thrown  upon  the  designs  which  he 
had  conceived,  by  the  pen  of  the  experienced  statesman, 
before  those  designs  were  ripe  for  execution,  and  while 
their  success  was  yet  doubtful, — or  whether  it  was 
that  the  firm  tone  of  constitutional  liberty  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  events  that  had  taken  place,  still 
breathed  through  all  the  writings  of  Necker  as  an  im¬ 
movable  principle  which  no  external  accidents  could 
shake,  seemed  likely  to  Napoleon  to  arm  his  oppo¬ 
nents  with  fresh  arguments  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  power, —  certain  it  is,  that  the  anger  of  the 
aspiring  man  who  then  swayed  the  destinies  of  France 
was  greatly  irritated  by  the  production  of  this  work, 
and,  attributing  some  share  of  it  to  madame  de  Stael 
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herself,  he  turned  his  indignation  upon  her,  being 
withheld  by  many  considerations  from  venting  it  upon 
Necker. 

At  the  time  of  the  production  of  this  work  Necker 
was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  health,  which 
had  been  declining,  gave  way  altogether  about  two 
years  after.  At  length,  on  the  9th  of  April  1804, 
this  celebrated  statesman  died  at  Geneva,  generally 
and  sincerely  regretted.  He  was  fully  aware,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  met  his 
fate  with  perfect  resolution  and  Christian  fortitude. 
The  fortune  which  he  left,  though  considerable,  had 
been  rendered  greatly  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  not  only  by  the  private  bounties  which  he  con¬ 
tinually  exercised,  but  by  his  own  generosity  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  in  refusing  to  withdraw  from  the  nearly  bank¬ 
rupt  treasury  of  France  that  portion  of  his  private  for¬ 
tune  which  he  had  placed  therein,  in  order  to  obtain  for 
the  starving  people  of  the  capital  a  supply  during  the 
period  of  their  utmost  distress. 

That  people  repaid  his  generous  conduct  by  confis¬ 
cating  the  sum  in  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  together 
with  all  the  rest  of  his  property. in  France  of  every 
kind  whatsoever,  and  his  name  was  at  the  same  time 
inscribed  upon  the  list  of  proscribed  emigrants.  The 
cause  of  this  conduct,  which  is  one  amongst  the  many 
black  spots  of  the  revolution,  was,  that  Necker  at  that 
time  published  a  noble  address  to  the  French  people  in 
favour  of  his  former  master,  whom  they  were  about  to 
put  to  death ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Necker  considered 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  as  the  last  grand  tri¬ 
bute  which  the  French  nation  could  pay  to  his  honesty 
and  sincerity. 

It  is  probable  that  few  more  virtuous  men  ever  lived 
than  James  Necker,  and  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
presents  the  picture  of  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  cha¬ 
racter,  of  the  highest  talents,  of  very  considerable  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind,  of  much  self-devotion,  of  clearness, 
penetration,  activity,  industry,  struggling,  and  struggling 
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in  vain,,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  That  he  made  one  or  two  great  political  mis¬ 
takes  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  that  he  added  one  or 
two  bars  to  the  revolutionary  ladder  cannot  well  be 
denied ;  but  it  is  a  very  great  question  whether,  if 
Necker  himself  had  not  added  those  bars,  the  people 
would  not  have  taken  two  steps  for  one,  and  mounted 
but  the  mote  rapidly  ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  question 
as  to  the  fact  that,  had  any  of  the  other  persons  who 
surrounded  Louis  XVI.  been  in  the  place  of  Necker, 
the  progress  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  ten 
times  more  speedy  than  it  was. 

The  assertion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  Necker 
caused  the  revolution,  is  borne  out  by  no  facts  what¬ 
soever.  There  may  have  been  moments  in  which  he 
could  perhaps  have  stopped  it,  or  at  least  have  rendered 
it  safe,  and  perhaps  made  it  a  blessing  instead  of  a 
disaster.  But  the  seed  of  the  revolution  was  planted 
long  before  the  father  of  Necker  was  born.  The  young 
plant  was  nourished  under  a  long  series  of  monarchs 
and  ministers.  It  was  trained  up  and  taught  to  blossom 
before  Necker  was  in  power ;  and  he  and  his  master 
had  no  further  share  than  in  being  led,  by  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  its  nature,  to  gather  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  tree 
that  others  had  planted. 
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Aarsens,  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
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Abrantes,  the  duke  of,  iv.  22. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  dean  of  Louvain, 
i.  47. 

Alberoni,  Julius,  his  birth,  obscure 
origin,  and  early  education,  iv. 
130.  Progress  of  his  advancement 
to  greatness,  131.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  papal  representative 
at  Ravenna,  132.  Takes  priest’s 
orders,  and  enters  the  church  as 
a  profession,  133.  Accompanies 
count  Barni  to  Rome  as  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  133.  Engaged  as  secretary 
and  interpreter  to  count  Ronco- 
vieri  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
duke  of  Vend6me,184.  Remains  at 
the  camp  of  Vendome,  and  con¬ 
ducts  the  whole  negotiation  for 
the  duke  of  Parma,  135.  Receives 
from  the  duke  of  Parma  a  ca- 
nonry  in.the  cathedral  of  his  capi¬ 
tal,  a  pension,  and  a  house  in  the 
city,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
136.  Quits  Parma,  and  is  regu¬ 
larly  installed  confidential  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  duke  of  Vend6me,  136. 
Presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
obtains  from  him  a  pension  of 
1600  francs,  137.  Accompanies 
Vendoine  to  the  Peninsula,  138. 
View  of  the  circumstances  which 
opened  a  path  for  him  to  power 
in  Spain,  143.  Employed  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Spanish  finances,  145.  His 
growing  influence  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  146.  Appointed  agent  from 
his  native  sovereign  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  147.  Is  raised  to  the 
rank  of  count,  and  formally  ap¬ 
pointed  envoy  from  Parma  at 
Madrid,  151.  Concerts  with  the 
young  queen  the  means  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  authority  of  the 
princess  Orsini,  152.  Becomes 
her  confidant  and  adviser,  156. 
Changes  entirely  the  ministry 
which  had  been  appointed  by 


princess  Orsini,  157.  His  as¬ 
piring  and  ambitious  schemes, 
158.  His  cautious  policy  with 
regard  to  the  succession  to  the 
French  throne,  160.  Determines 
upon  gaining  the  British  ministry 
to  the  interests  of  his  master,  by 
any  concessions  which  Spain 
could  make,  161.  Opens  a  com¬ 
munication  with  the  British  en¬ 
voy  at  the  Spanish  court,  162. 
General  consequences  of  those 
transactions  with  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry,  165.  Measures  pursued 
by,  for  the  purpose  of  hurrying 
his  own  advancement,  and  of  ob- 
taiding  that  high  clerical  dignity 
to  which  he  aspired,  both  as  a 
step  to  political  power,  and  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  dangers  at¬ 
tending  it,  166.  State  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  167.  He  suspends 
the  execution  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  England,  168  His 
efforts  to  renew  a  spirit  of  indus¬ 
try  amongst  the  people,  169.  Cen¬ 
sured  by  England  and  France  for 
the  share  which  he  took  in  the 
wars  between  Austria  and  Spain, 
170.  Review  of  the  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  in  what 
degree  it  was  really  promoted  by 
him,  171.  Assumes  the  power, 
but  declines  appearing  in  the  re¬ 
sponsible  situation  of  prime  mi¬ 
nister,  173.  His  consummate 
duplicity,  174.  His  interview 
with  Mr.Doddington,  the  British 
envoy,  176.  Different  opinions 
as  to  the  part  which  he  acted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Austria,  178. 
His  letter  to  the  duke  of  Popoli 
on  the  subject,  180.  He  remon¬ 
strates  with  the  king  against 
going  to  war  with  Austria,  182. 
The  council  decides  on  war,  and 
he  unwillingly  prepares  to  carry 
the  will  of  his  sovereign  into  exe¬ 
cution,  183.  Renews  his  efforts 
to  obtain  his  elevation  to  the  con¬ 
clave,  184.  Obtains  his  long  sought 
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for  elevation  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1717,  185.  Proceedings  of,  186. 
Kis  answer  to  the  papal  nuncio, 
187.  His  sagacity  and  determi¬ 
nation,  188.  His  efforts  to  recruit 
the  forces  of  the  nation,  189.  His 
real  designs  and  ultimate  pur¬ 
poses,  190.  Rumours  of  the  most 
black  and  atrocious  purposes  on 
the  part  of  him  and  the  queen, 
191.  His  quarrel  with  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Villena,  in  the  sick-cham¬ 
ber  of  the  king,  193.  Receives 
the  rich  bishopric  of  Malaga  from 
the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  devoted  attendance 
on  him  during  his  illness,  194. 
Obtains  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope  in  regard  of  non-residence 
in  his  bishopric,  195.  Operations 
of,  in  opposition  to  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  196.  His  let¬ 
ters  to  Mr.  Doddington,  197. 
Carries  his  intrigues  into  the  very 
heart  of  England,  198.  His  subtle 
policy  with  regard  to  France,  199. 
His  proceedings  with  the  Dutch  ; 
he  justifies  his  purposes  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Mohammedans,  200.  His  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Sweden  and 
Russia,  201.  His  negotiations 
with  Victor  Amadeus,  203.  His 
angry  reply  to  a  letter  from  ad¬ 
miral  Byng,  205.  Enters  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  lord  Stanhope  at 
Madrid,  206.  His  indignation  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
admiral  Byng,  209.  His  letters 
to  the  English  secretary  of  state, 
and  Victor  Amadeus,  210.  ‘Ef¬ 
fects  of  his  public  manifestoes  in 
England,  211.  His  proceedings 
against  France,  212.  Operations 
of  his  agents  in  Paris,  215.  His 
conspiracy  against  the  regent  of 
France,  218.  His  internal  policy, 
219.  Leads  a  third  division  of 
the  army  of  Philip  to  the  relief 
of  Fontarabia,  which  was  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  French,  223. 
Failure  of  his  last  scheme  for  di¬ 
verting  the  forces  of  England 
from  a  distant  war,  224.  His 
rapid  descent  in  his  royal  master’s 
estimation,  226.  Efforts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  to  effect  his 
downfall,  227.  Receives  a  royal 
decree,  depriving  him  of  all  his 
posts,  and  enjoining  him  to  quit 
Madrid  in  eight  days,  and  the 
Spanish  territory  in  one  and 
twenty,  229.  Changes  in  the 
public  feeling  towards  him,  230. 


Quits  the  Spanish  capital, never  to 
return ;  interruptions  which  he 
meets  on  his  journey,  231.  Re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  from  the  principal 
secretary  of  state,  forbidding  him 
to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  terri¬ 
tory  upon  pain  of  imprisonment, 
232.  Detained  by  the  Genoese 
senate,  and  charged  of  a  criminal 
dereliction  from  the  catholic 
faith,,  233.  Obliged  to  set  out 
once  more,  to  hide  himself  from 
the  fury  of  his  enemies,  233. 
Machinations  going  on  against, 
during  the  time  which  had  inter¬ 
vened  between  his  disappearance 
in  Italy,  and  the  decease  of  the 
pontiff,  234.  Publishes  his  cele- 
brated apology, in  which  he  spares 
the  character  neither’of  the  king 
nor  queen  of  Spain,  235.  Enters 
Rome  in  triumph  to  attend  the 
conclave  summoned  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  pope,  236.  Ab¬ 
solved  by  the  pope  of  all  charges 
against  him,  and  invested  with 
the  purple,  237.  Is  delivered  from 
one  of  his  fiercest  persecutors, 
by  the  death  of  the  duke :  of 
Orleans,  238.  Takes  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Parma,  where  he  passes 
his  time  in  the  enjoyment  of 
literary  pursuits,  239.  Appoint¬ 
ed  vice-legate  of  Romagna,  by 
pope  Benedict  XIV.,  240.  Re¬ 
tires  once  more  to  Placentia; 
his  manner  of  life  during  his  re¬ 
tirement,  241.  His  death,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
242.  Difference  of  opinion  as  to 
his  talents  as  a  statesman,  243. 
Review  of  his  political  life,  244. 
His  incessant  activity,  the  great 
characteristic  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  247.  Review  of  his  internal 
policy,  248.  His  private  life  and 
manners,  250.  His  person,  251. 
Observations  upon  his  efforts  to 
engage  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Peter  the  Great,  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  253.  His  correspondence 
with  Voltaire,  264. 

Albert  of  Saxony,  i.  104. 

Albert,  archbishop  .of  Magdeburg, 
i.  105. 

Albi,  the  baroness  de,  conspiracy  of, 
iv.  12. 

Albuquerque,  i.  49. 

Alexander  VI.,  pope,  i.  14. 

Alexander  Farnese,  prince  of  Par¬ 
ma,  i.  148. 

Aliaga,  confessor  to  Philip  III,  i. 
279. 

Aligri,  the  chancellor  d’,  ii.  43. 
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Ally,  Hyder,  Indian  prince,  v.  165, 

Almada,  Theresa  de  Noronhal,  i. 
105. 

Alphonso  de  Cordova,  marquis  of 
Coruna,  i.  45. 

Alphonso  du  Flessis,  bishop  of  Lu- 
gon,  ii.  2. 

Alva,  the  duke  of,  iv.5. 

Alvar  Gomez,  i.  49. 

Amboise,  George  d’,  born  in  1460, 
i.  3.  Obtains  the  bishopric  Mont- 
auban  at  the  early  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  4.  Appointed  almoner  to 
Louis  XI.,  5.  On  the  death  of 
Lohis,  he  attaches  himself  to  the 
person  and  interests  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  6.  His  opposition  to 
theregencyof  Anne  of  Beaujeu,7. 
Made  prisoner  by  her,  and  suffers 
a  captivitybf  two  years, 8.  Is  liber¬ 
ated  by  the  exertions  ofhis  friends, 
9.  His  successful  exertions  for  the 
liberation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
9.  Raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Rouen,  and  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Normandy,  10.  Salu¬ 
tary  effects  ofhis  government,  10, 
His  character  as  a  statesman  ;  his 
law  reforms,  11.  Appointed  prime 
minister  to  Louis  XII.,  12.  His 
accession  to  power  marked  by 
reform,  not  only  in  matters  of 
finance,  but  in  every  department 
of  government,  12.  Opposition 
of  the  university  to  his  plans  of 
reform,  13.  His  foreign  policy, 
14.  Receives  a  cardinal’s  hat 
from  pope  Julian  II.,  14.  He 
concludes  a  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Aragon,  15.  His  unsuccessful 
aims  at  the  popedom,  15.  His 
unwise  treaty  with  Austria  and 
Spain,  16.  Fatal  consequences 
of  his  aims  at  the  popedom, 
16.  Breaks  his  treaty  with 
Austria,  17.  His  interview  with 
Margaret  of  Austria,  after  the 
arrangement  of  the  league  of 
Cambray,  18.  His  views  upon 
Italy,  19.  His  quarrel  with  the 
pope,  19.  His  death  ;  review  of 
his  policy  with  respect  to  Italy, 

20.  His  reforms  in  the  church, 

21.  Contrast  between  him  and 
Wolsey,  22.  The  administration 
and  political  value  of,  shewn  by 
the  state  which  he  left  France  in 
at  his  death,  23. 

Amerstorf,  i.  59. 

Andrada,  the  governor  of  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  v.  109. 

Angelo,  Michael,  i.  97. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  her 
marriage  with  the  seigneur  de 
Beaujeu,  i.  5.  Appointed  guar¬ 


dian  to  the  young  king,  and  called 
to  the  regency.  6. 

Anne  of  Austria,  her  character,  as 
drawn  by  De  Retz,  iii.  36. 

Anstruther,  ambassador  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  ii. 
181. 

Antin,  marquis  d’,  v.  65. 

Antoinette,  Marie,  v.  252. 

Antragues,  mademoiselle  d’,  i.  232. 

Aquin,  the  resignation  of,  v.  6. 

Aragon,  canal  of,  v.  190. 

Aranda,  appointment  of.  v.  159.  Re¬ 
turn  of,  207.  Recall  of,  211. 

Arcos,  the  duke  of,  iv.  16.  His  go¬ 
vernment  of  Naples,  17. 

Arcy,  marquis  d’,  iv.  65. 

Ariosto,  i.  97. 

Armentihres,  i.  137. 

Arminius,  James,  his  doctrines,  i. 
180.  His  death,  182. 

Arschot,  duke  of,  ii.  235. 

Artagan,  iii.  124. 

Asfeld,  baron,  v.  59. 

Ataide,  count,  v.  125. 

Augsburg,  assembly  of,  i.  116.  The 
congress  of,  v.  222, 

Augustus,  {Frederick,  king  of  Po¬ 
land, death  of,  v.  54. 

Austria,  the  pragmatic  sanction,  v. 
80.  Meaning  of,  81. 

Aveiro,  the  duke  of,  v.  125. 

Aymonte,  the  marquis  of,  ii.  250. 

Ayscough,  admiral,  iii.  231. 

Azneda,  donna  Isabella  de,  ii.  238. 


B. 

Bahama,  the,  islands,  v.  173. 

Bailly,  president,  v.  287. 

Baibas,  i.  42. 

Balthaza,  prince,  iv.  8.  His  death,  9. 

Barbarossa,  the  famous  corsair,  i. 
53. 

Barberini,  cardinal,  ii.  31. 

Barneveldt,  John  Van  Olden,  his 
birth  and  early  education,  i.  153. 
Repairs  to  Heidelberg  to  resume 
his  studies,  154.  Called  to  the 
Dutch  bar  in  1570,  154.  Openly 
adheres  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  the  assertion  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence, T55.  Increase  ofhis  bu¬ 
siness  as  a’lawyer  j  his  marriage, 
156.  Chosen  pensionary  of  Rotter¬ 
dam  ;  proposes  the  articles  of  the 
famous  union  of  Utrecht,  157. 
Negotiates  with  the  duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  and  conducts  himself  with  so 
much  ability  as  to  merit  the  spe¬ 
cial  thanks  of  the  States,  157. 
Elevated  to  the  first  civil  office  of 
the  state,  158.  Made  pensionary 
of  Holland,  and  allowed  a  yearly 
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salary  of  1200/.,  159.  Difficulties 
which  he  encountered  on  first 
entering  upon  office,  160.  Under¬ 
takes  the  defence  of  the  people  of 
Utrecht,  and  shews  himself  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  Leicester, 

161.  Continues  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Utrechters,  whom  Lei¬ 
cester  had  exiled,  and  endeavours 
to  incite  the  States  against  him, 

162.  His  acusation  against  queen 
Elizabeth,  163.  His  address  to 
the  council  of  state,  163.  Draws 
up  a  formidable  statement  of 
their  grievances,  and  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  conduct  of  Leicester,  164. 
His  advice  to  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  165.  Succeeds  in  overturn  , 
ing  all  thatLeicester  and  his  party 
had  done,  166.  Employed  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  rendered  difficult 
by  the  differences  of  the  church 
parties,  166.  Sent  by  the  united 
provinces  as  ambassador  to  the 
French  court,  to  dissuade  Henry 
IV.  from  concluding  a  separate 
peace,  167.  His  unsuccessful  em¬ 
bassy  to  queen  Elizabeth,  168. 
Returns  to  his  active  functions 
as  war  commissioner,  168.  Ac¬ 
companies  the  naval  expedition 
to  Ostend,  169.  Accompanies  the 
embassy  to  London,  and  vainly 
endeavours  to  make  James  1. 
persevere  in  the  spirited  and 
warlike  resolutions  of  the  late 
queen,  170.  Resolves  to  attend 
the  armies  no  more,  and  even 
vents  some  complaints  against 
prince  Maurice  himself,  171.  Re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  the  office  of  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  States,  171.  Re¬ 
commends  a  treaty  with  Austria, 
172.  Refuses  the  offers  of  peace 
made  by  Spain  to  Holland,  174. 
Causes  why  he  lost  his  popularity, 

175.  Driven  from  the  path  of 
moderation  by  the  efforts  and 
intrigues  of  the  Orange  party  to 
continue  the  war  at  all  hazards, 

176.  His  answer  to  the  accusa- 
sation  of  prince  Maurice,  176. 
His  name  held  up  to  execration 
in  speeches  and  libels  ;  he  prays 
the  assembly  to  elect  some  less 
odious  minister  to  execute  their 
behests,  177.  His  labours  for  peace 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  truce,  Zealand  with¬ 
drawing  its  dissent,  178.  En¬ 
gaged  to  still  the  quarrel  between 
Arminius  and  Calvin,  180.  By 
his  advice  the  States  recommend 
the  church  to  call  a  synod,  in 
order  to  revise  the  national  con¬ 


fession  and  catechism,  so  as  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  181.  His  con¬ 
troversy  with  Gomar,  182.  In¬ 
sists  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  power ;  and  through  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  church  constitution 
of  the  year  1591,  based  upon  this 
principle,  was  enforced,  184.  His 
negotiations  in  1616  with  James  I . 
of  England,  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  memorials  of  his  talents  as  a 
statesman,  185.  Proposes  and  car¬ 
ries  a  decree  in  the  States  ena¬ 
bling  towns  to  arm  theirwatcj?,and 
form  regiments  therewith,  186. 
Retires  in  weariness  and  disgust 
to  Vienna,  under  a  pretence  of 
change  ofairforhis  health,  188. 
His  character  as  given  by  Win- 
wood  ;  his  adherence  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  republican  independence, 
189.  Appears  before  the  assemblyof 
the  States,  and  craves  permission 
to  resign  his  office  of  advocate, 
representing  his  great  age  and 
sinking  health  as  an  excuse,  190. 
Publishes  his  “  Remonstrance  or 
Apology,”  addressed  to  the  States 
in  1618, 191.  Libels  against  him  ; 
the  States  declare  him  to  be  un¬ 
der  their  special  safeguard  and 
protection,  192.  Sent  as  the  head 
of  a  deputation  to  prince  Mau¬ 
rice,  to  make  some  agreement 
with  him,  193.  Placed  under 
arrest  by  him,  195.  His  letter  to 
his  wife,  197.  Summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  States- General, 
198.  His  trial,  199.  His  de¬ 
fence,  201.  Sentence  of  death 
pronounced  against  him,  203. 
He  exclaims  against  the  iniquity 
of  his  judges,  and  illegality  of  his 
trial  and  sentence,  204.  His  exe¬ 
cution,  208.  His  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  character,  20y. 

Barni,  count,  iv.  133. 

Barry,  madame  du,  v.  235. 

Barthelemy,  the  abbe,  v.  219. 

Bassompiere,  i,  312. 

Ratenberg,  lord  Van.  i.  155. 

Beaufort,  the  duke  de,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  as  drawn  by  De  Witt,  iii.  38. 
Publicly  accused  of  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  61. 
Brought  formally  before  the  par¬ 
liament,  62.  His  trial,  63.  His 
acquittal,  65. 

Beaumarchais,  v.  263. 

Beaumont,  monsieur  de,  his  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  the  rivalry 
that  existed  between  Sully  and 
Cecil  during  his  visit  to  London, 
i.  241. 

Bedamar,  the  marquis  of,  L  299. 
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Belin-Chemey,  i.  139. 

Bellegarde,  the  duke  de,  ii.  17. 

Bellievre,  de,  the  president,  iii.  50. 

Belle-isle,  count  de,  death  of,  v.  221. 

Bembo  appointed  papal  secretary, 
i.  80. 

Benedict  XIV.,  v.  121.  219. 

Bentivoglio,  i.  195. 

Bermudez,  confessor  to  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  iv.  277. 

Bernard,  duke  of  Weimar,  ii.  203. 

Bernardin  Ximenes,  i.  30.  His 
death,  31. 

Bernini,  iii.  150. 

Bernis;  count,  v.  220. 

Berwick,  marshal,  iv.  107. ;  v.  58. 
Death  of,  v.  59. 

Bezenval,  baron  de,  v.  297. 

Bibbiena,  cardinal,  i.  72.  90. 

Bikker,  iii.  222. 

Blake,  admiral,  iii.  230. 

Blanca,  Joseph  Monino,  count  of 
Florida,  v.  157.  216.  Appointed 
ambassador  to  Rome,  158.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of,  161.  Signs  a 
treaty  of  peace,  called  the  Family 
Compact,  162.  Signs  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain,  177  Measures  of,  179 — 199. 
Enters  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Porte,  200.  Famous 
statement  of,  208.  An  attack 
upon  the  life  of,  211.  Dismissal 
of,  211.  Death  of,  212.  Private 
character  of,  214—216. 

Blancmesnil,  the  president,  ii.  287. 

Blois,  mademoiselle  de,  iv.  69. 

Bonard,  iii.  304. 

Bonrepos,  Pierre  Paul  Riquet,  ba¬ 
ron,  iii.  154. 

Bonzi,  cardinal,  v.  2. 

Bornelagh,  iii.  273. 

Bossuet,  v.  5. 

Boulainviiliers,  count  of,  iiL  302. 

Bouillon,  the  duke  de,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  as  drawn  by  De  Retz,  iii.  38. 

Bouillon,  the  duchess  of,  iii.  302. 

Bourbon,  the  duke  of,  iv.  101. 5 
v.  31.  First  minister,  33. 

Brandenburg,  the  marquis  of,  his 
manifesto  against  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  i.  123.  His  character, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  127. 

Brazil,  the  prince  of,  v.  201. 

Brederode,  count,  i.  184. 

Breze,  marechal  de,  ii.  158. 

Breze,  marquis  of,  v.  289.  1 

Briconnet,  i.  11. 

Brienne,  Charles  Stephen  de,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  v.  264.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of,  265—269. 

Brinvilliers,  the  marquis  of,  iii.  301. 

Broussal,  counsellor,  ii.  187. 

Brun,  Anthony,  iv.  14. 


Buckburst,  lord,  sent  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  Holland,  to  ascertain 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
causes  of  their  animosities,  i.  164. 

Button,  v.  252. 

Burgoyne,  general,  v.  135. 

Burnet,  bishop,  his  character  of 
John  De  Witt,  iiL  277. 

Buys,  Paul,  i.  159. 

Bussy,  count  de,  v.  222. 

Bute,  lord,  v.  226. 

C. 

Cazarrus,  merchant,  v.  195. 

Czesar  Borgia,  i.  14. 

Calderon,  don  Roderigo  de,  i.  278. 
His  character  and  execution,  ii. 
225. 

Calonne,  minister  of  finance,  v.  253. 
Assembles  the  notables,. 255.  Dis¬ 
missal  of,  265. 

Calvin,  his  doctrines,  i.  179. 

Campredon,  M.  de,  iv.  255. 

Canada,  v.  222. 

Cantelmo,  Andrea,  iv.  7. 

Caracena,  the  marquis  of,  iv.  23. 

Cardenas,  Alonso  de,  i.  35. 

Cardona,  duke  of,  iv.  3. 

Carleton,  sir  Dudley,  English  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  Hague,  his  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  Barncveldt,  i. 
186.  His  account  of  Barneveldt’s 
trial,  202. 

Carpio,  the  marquis  de,  iv.  ]. 

Carvalho,  Paul,  a  canon,  v.  104. 

Cassal,  the  siege  of,  ii.  88. 

Castanade,  the  count  of,  iv.  39. 

Castel-melhor,  the  count  of,  iv.  39. 

Castries,  the  abb£  de,  v.  26. 

Castries,  marquis  de,  v.  250. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  i.  135. 

Catherine  de  Cordova,  her  marriage 
with  don  Louis  de  Haro,  iv.  3. 

Catinat,  the  marshal  de,  iii.  316. 

Cellamare,  the  prince  de,  iv.  105. 
Conspiracy  of,  106. 

Cbalais,  the  marquis  de,  his  charac¬ 
ter;  conspiracy  of,  ii.  41.  Exe¬ 
cution  of,  49. 

Charles  Gustavus,  duke  of  Zwei- 
brucken,  ii.  214. 

Charles,  the  archduke,  v.  76. 

Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain,  v.  163. 
Death  of,  208. 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  his  charac¬ 
ter  of  Granvelle,  i.  102.  His  ef¬ 
forts  to  subdue  the  protestamts  in 
Germany,  104.  Issues  an  edict  of 
exile  against  the  elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  112.  Discontent  of  the  people 
in  consequence,  113.  His  trea¬ 
chery  towards  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  114.  Fixes  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Innspruck,  in  order  to 
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be  near  the  council  of  Trent ;  re¬ 
fuses  the  importunities  of  Mau¬ 
rice  to  liberate  the  margrave  of 
Hesse,  122.  Manifestoes  against 
him;  accused  of  destroying  the 
freedom  and  ancient  constitution 
of  Germany,  123.  Agrees  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  Maurice,  and 
signs  the  treaty  of  Passau,  125. 
Shews  symptoms  of  his  mother’s 
insanity,  128.  Resigns  his  states 
in  Flanders  to  his  son  Philip,  130. 

Charles  IV.,  the  emperor,  v.  65. 
Death  of,  99. 

Charles  VI.,  of  France,  i.  2. 

Charles  VII.,  of  France,  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  heiress  of  Britan y, 
i.  <f.  His  famous  expedition  into 
Italy,  10.  His  death,  12. 

Charlotte,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  III.,  marriage  of,  v.  201. 

Charost,  the  duke  of,  v.  21,  22. 

Chartres,  the  duke  de,  iv.  67. 
Anecdote  of,  70.  His  severe  sar¬ 
casm  to  Dubois,  and  compliment 
to  madame  de  Maintenon,  74. 
His  indignation  on  hearing  of 
Dubois  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal,  112. 

Chateau  Cambresis,  the  peace  of, 
i.  131. 

Chateauneuf,  ii.  74.  111. 

Chigi,  cardinal,  iv.  41. 

Choiseul,  Stephen  Francis,  duke  of, 
v.  217 — 239.  Lieutenant-general 
at  the  age  of  forty,  217.  Sent  to 
Rome,  219.  Sent  to  Vienna,  220. 
Appointed  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  221.  Created  peer  of 
France,  221.  Obtains  the  rank  of 
grandee  from  Charles  III.,  226. 
Measures  of,  228 — 233.  Dismissal 
and  banishment  of,  236.  The 
wife  of,  238. 

Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  ii.  186. 

Christina,  queen  of.  Portugal,  ii. 
114. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her 
character,  ii.  214.  Abdicates  the 
throne  in  favour  of  her  cousin, 
Charles  Gustavus,  21.6 

Cic£,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  v. 
276. 

Clement  XIII.,  v.  123.  Death  of, 
144. 

Clement  XIV.,  v.  158. 

Cceuvres,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  19. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  marquis  de 
Seignelai,  born  at  Rheims  in  1619, 
iii.  109.  His  early  education,  110. 
Anecdote  respecting  his  first  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mazarin,  111.  En¬ 
gaged  in  the  most  confidential 
concerns  of  the  cabinet;  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  finance,  112.  Excites  the 
jealousy  of  Fouquet;  receives  the 


honour  of  being  appointed  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state  ;  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  113.  His 
negotiations  at  the  court  of  Rome, 

114.  Named  by  the  king  intend- 
ant  of  finance,  11 5.  Mazarin ’s 
eulogium  on  him  to  the  king,  116. 
His  malignity  and  duplicity,  and 
persevering  enmity  to  Fouquet, 

115.  His  increasing  influence 
with  the  king,  119.  His  dissimu¬ 
lation,  120.  His  art  and  intrigue 
for  the  arrest  of  Fouquet, 121.  In¬ 
duces  him  to  resign  his  office  in 
the  parliament,  1^2.  His  affected 
indifference  at  the  libels  sent  out 
against  him,  129.  Appointed  to 
the  important  post  of  comptroller 
of  finance,  130.  His  first  steps  in 
his  grand  scheme  of  financial  po¬ 
licy,  131.  His  wise  and  frugal 
administration,  133.  His  plan  for 
raising  once  more  the  languishing 
commerce  of  his  native  country, 

134.  Purchases  Dunkirk  from  the 
English  for  the  sum  of  500,000/., 

135.  Is  opposed  by  the  Dutch  in 
his  negotiations  with  England, 

136.  His  efforts  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  his  native  country, 

137.  His  exertions  to  render  the 
companies  of  the  Indies  an  object 
of  fashionable  speculation,  159. 
Establishes  a  general  chamber  of 
assurance  in  the  metropolis,  for 
securing  merchants  from  loss  at 
sea.  141.  Proposes  several  decrees 
by  which  the  people  were  encou¬ 
raged  to  marry  early,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  general  increase  of 
population,  to  supply  the  existing 
deficiency,  142.  His  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  manufactories  of  his 
country,  143.  Establishes  the  fa¬ 
mous  Gobelins,  143.  Establishes  a 
manufacture  of  mirrors  in  the 
faubourg  St.  Antoine,  144.  His 
efforts  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
population,  145.  His  efforts  for 
the  encouragement  of  literature, 
science,  and  art,  146.  He  forms 
the  first  plan  of  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  Let- 
tres,  147.  Objects  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  14S.  Purchases  the  office 
of  superintendant  of  the  royal 
buildings,  150.  Works  of  archi¬ 
tecture  undertaken  and  com¬ 
pleted  during  his  administration, 
152.  A  canal  between  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean 
undertaken  and  completed  during 
his  administration,  154.  He 
founds  the  French  academy  of 
painting,  and,  in  1671,  founds  an 
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academy'of architecture,  155.  His 
rigid  sternness  in  reforming  all 
the  abuses  in  the  department  of 
finance  intrusted  to  his  care,  156. 
Anecdotes  displaying  the  stern¬ 
ness  of  his  character,  157.  His 
attention  to  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  his  family,  158.  His 
power  and  influence  induce  many 
of  the  first  nobility  in  France  to 
court  his  alliance,  159;  His  suc¬ 
cessful  schemes  interrupted  by 
the  disputes  between  France  and 
Spain,  160.  His  pacific  and  eco¬ 
nomic  views,  161.  Earnestly  re¬ 
monstrates  with  the  king  to  fix 
the  terms  of  pacification  on  the 
part  of  France,  with  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Spain,  162.  Efforts 
of  the  marquis  of  Louvois  to  in¬ 
jure  him  with  the  king,  164.  His 
efforts  to  remedy  tbedefects  in  the 
maritime  power  ofTrance,  166. 
His  genius  for  finance  displayed 
during  the  wars  of  Holland  with 
France,  168.  Anecdote  of,  170. 
Continues  his  efforts  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  by  his  wise  financial 
measures  is  enabled  to  supply  the 
monarch  with  the  means  of  car¬ 
rying  on  t|ie  war  with  success, 
176.  Forced  to  change  his  schemes 
and  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  needless  and  expensive 
war,  177.  Difference  between  bis 
financial  proceedings  and  those 
who  had  preceded  him,  178.  He 
remonstrates  with  the  king  in  re¬ 
gard  to  financial  difficulties  that 
threatened,  180.  His  interview 
with  the  king  at  Versailles;  con¬ 
cludes  by  demanding  permission 
to  retire  from  a  post  which  he 
could  no  longer  fill  with  peace  and 
honour  to  himself,  or  benefit  to 
his  country,  181.  Remonstrates 
with  Louis  against  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war,  182.  His  best 
schemes  disappointed,  to  the  great 
los:  and  disadvantage  of  France, 
by  the  folly  and  passion  of  others, 

183.  His  liberal  treatment  of  the 
Huguenots  makes  them  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  persecution  for  Louvois, 

184.  His  exertions  to  prevent  the 
protestants  from  being  driven  to 
despair  by  the  harsh  proceedings 
of  theking  and  Lovuois,  185.  His 
continued  exertions  in  their  be¬ 
half,  187.  Turns  his  attention  to 
the  general  reform  of  the  law, 
188.  The  Code  Louis  completed 
by  him  in  1667,  189.  Appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  189. 
His  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of 
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the  condition  of  colonial  slaves; 
his  reforms  in  the  proceedings  of 
courts,  and  the  general  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  190.  His  efforts 
for  the  suppression  of  duelling, 
194.  His  beneficial  measures 
strongly  opposed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Toulouse,  196.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of,  concerning  the  grand 
festival,  called  the  Carousal,  given 
at  Paris,  197.  Accompanies  the 
king  through  his  newly-acquired 
territories  in  the  Low  Countries, 
201.  Confides  to  the  care  of*  his 
son  the  whole  direction  of  the 
marine,  202.  Fi  ance  raised  to  the 
very  summit  of  prosperity  during 
his'administration,  203.  Accused 
of  intriguing  for  the  elevation  of 
bis  family,  205.  His  interference 
to  bring  back  La  Valliere  to  court, 
206  Proceedings  of  the  king  to¬ 
wards  the  Huguenots  a  source  of 
ain  and  anxiety  to  him  during 
is  administration,  208.  Anec¬ 
dote  of,  209.  His  grief  and  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  210.  His  declining 
healih  ;  his  conduct  on  his  death¬ 
bed  contrasted  with  that  of  Ma- 
zarin,  211.  Receives  a  visit  from 
the  king,  212.  His  death,  in  the, 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  212/ 
His  person  and  character,  213. 
His  chief  error  as  a  statesman, 

217.  Review  of  his  administration, 

218. 

Colbert,  v.  4  * 

Coigneux,  de,  the  president,  iii.  50. 

Columbus,  don  Diego,  i.  53. 

Combalet,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  17. 

Combalet,  madaine  de,  ii.  90. 

Comines,  his  remarks  on  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Moriscoes  from  Spain. 

i.  276. 

Concini,  Concino,  marechal  d’An- 
cre,  ii.  5.  Assassination  of,  9. 

Conde,  the  prince  of,  ii.  15.  His 
character,  as  given  by  De  Retz, 

iii.  37. 

Conti,  the  prince  of,  his  character* 
as  drawn  by  De  Retz,  iii.  39. 

Cordova,  don  Gonzales  de,  ii.  11. 

Cordova,  don  Louis,  v.  168. 

Courlai,  mademoiselle  du  Pont  du* 

ii.  17. 

Courlay,  du  Pont,  ii.  13. 

Courtenay,  mademoiselle,  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sully,  i.  218. 

Coxe,  Mr.,  v.  171. 

Croissi,  Monsieur  de,  iii.  162, ;  v.  4 

Cromwell,  recognised  by  Spain,  and 
the  commonwealth  of  England  as 
a  lawful  and  independent  state, 

iv.  35. 
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Cumberland. Mr.,  private  secretary, 
v.  171.  Mission  of,  172.  Recall 
of,  173. 

Curtis,  Patrick,  the  chaplain,  v. 
157. 


D. 

D’Alembert,  v.  265. 

Dangeau,his  record  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  French  parliament, 
during  the  administration  of  Du¬ 
bois,  iv.  103. 

Dangeau,  marquis  de,  v.  9. 

Daun,  countess,  v.  106. 

D’Argenson,  iv.  103. 

Daru,  count,  his  account  of  the  Ve¬ 
netian  conspiracy  in  1618.  i.  301. 

De  Buat,  his  execution,  iii.  260. 

De  Grasse,  defeat  of,  v.  173. 

Del  Campo,  Spanish  ambassador, 
v.  215. 

De  Retz,  Jean  Francois  Paul  de 
Gondi,  his  birth,  iii.  1.  His  early 
education,  2.  At  the  early  age 
of  seventeen  he  writes  the  history 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco,  3. 
Applies  himself  to  study  more 
seriously,  and  gains  considerable 
reputation  for  talent  and  learn¬ 
ing,  4.  Obtains  distinction  by 
his  polemical  writings;  his  con¬ 
test  with  Richelieu,  5.  Proceeds 
to  Rome;  affects  a  degree  of  hu¬ 
mility  which  blinds  fhe  eyes  of 
the  Roman  court,  6.  Returns  to 
Paris ;  his  sermons,  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  reformation  of  his  man¬ 
ners  greatly  increase  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  6.  Joins  in  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Richelieu ;  his  remorse 
for  having  taken  any  part  in  the 
project,  7.  Joins  in  the  conspi¬ 
racy  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  8. 
Dedicates  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  his  profession  ;  his  impu¬ 
dent  speech  in  regard  to  Riche¬ 
lieu,  9.  An  adventure  detailed 
in  his  own  words,  illustrating  his 
character,  10.  Presented  to  Louis 
XII 1.  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
12.  Refuses  the  bishopric  of 
Agde,  offered  to  him  by  the  king, 
on  the  plea  of  incapacity  to  fulfil 
the  task  at  his  period  of  life,  13. 
Assumes  the  title  and  functions 
of  archbishop-coadjutor  of  Paris, 
by  the  appointment  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  14.  Appears  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  and  delivers 
his  first  sermon  as  archbishop,  14. 
State  of  his  mind  at  this  period, 
given  in  his  own  words,  15.  His 
first  difference  with  Mazarin ; 


his  political  skill,  16.  His  efforts 
for  reform  amongst  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese ;  opposed  and  frus¬ 
trated  by  his  uncle  the  archbi¬ 
shop,  and  the  court,  17-  His 
contest  with,  and  opposition  to, 
Mazarin  during  the  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  held  in  1645,  18.  His 
quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
19.  His  apology,  20.  He  loses 
the  favour  of  the  queen,  but 
gains  that  of  the  people,  21.  His 
own  account  of  his  transactions 
with  parliament  during  its  first 
opposition  to  the  court,  22.  He 
distributes  amongst  the  people 
in  the  space  of  five  months, 
36,000  crowns  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  his  popularity,  23.  His 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  day  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  Jesuits’ church, 
24.  His  efforts  to  allay  the  tu¬ 
mult  of  the  populace  on  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Blancmesnil,  Charton,  and 
Broussel,25.  Succeeds  in  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  put  down  their  arms, 
27.  Becomes  an  object  of  ridicule 
and  vituperation  to  the  court,  28. 
Receives  a  message  from  the 
queen,  requesting  him  to  come 
to  her  immediately,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  allay  the  disturbances;  he 
declares  his  inability  with  many 
expressions  of  sorrow,  30.  Re¬ 
ceives  a  second  message,  31.  His 
political  schemes  greatly  embar¬ 
rassed  by  those  with  whom  he 
had  to  act,  32.  Finds  means  to 
re-animate  the  sinking  courage 
of  the  parliament,  and  drive  the 
most  moderate  members  thereof 
with  a  rebound  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  33  Works  incessantly  to 
detach  from  the  court  and  bring 
over  to  the  parliament,  many  of 
those  persons  whose  real  interests 
should  have  attached  them  to  the 
royal  cause,  34.  Embarrassed  by 
the  multitude  of  his  great  sup¬ 
porters,  and  of  their  claims  and 
interests,  35.  A  series  of  por¬ 
traits,  given  by  him  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  representing  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  persons  engaged  on  both  sides, 
36.  These  portraits  compared 
with  those  left  by  Clarendon  of 
the  men  who  figured  in  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  40.  He  raises  a 
regiment  for  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  41.  His  indignation 
at  the  treatment  of  the  exiled 
queen  of  England,  41.  His  poli¬ 
tical  views,  42.  He  determines 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Spain,  43. 
Accompanies  the  Parisian  gene- 
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rals,  at  the  head  of30,000  men,  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  Conde, 
44,  Account  of  his  burlesque 
expedition,  as  given  by  the  prince 
de  Conti,  45.  His  political  skill 
in  management  of  the  parliament, 
46.  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  with 
the  parliament  at  Ruel,  47.  The 
scene  which  took  place  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  agitated 
periods  of  his  life,  and  that  which 
constitutes  his  historical  title  to 
the  name  of  statesman,  48.  His 
account  of  the  scene  which  took 
place  in  the  parliament,  when  the 
deputies  made  their  report,  49. 
Harangues  the  people  on  the 
necessity  of  order  and  tranquility, 
51.  Denies  having  had  any  share 
in  raising  the  tumults,  52.  His 
advice  to  the  members  of  the 
Fronde,  53.  Difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  his  colleague, 
53.  His  embarrassment  increased 
by  a  letter  which  he  receives 
from  his  two  agents  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  54.  His  bold  and  bril¬ 
liant  plan  for  saving  the  state, 
himself,  and  the  faction  which  he 
headed,  55.  Refuses  to  enter  into 
the  arrangement  proposed  by 
Mazarin,  56.  His  visit  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  queen  regent,  57. 
His  plans  in  concert  with  Joly 
for  overthrowing  Mazarin  and 
forming  a  new  ministry,  58.  Fail¬ 
ure  of  those  plans,  59.  Publicly 
accused  of  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Conde,  61.  Appears  before 
the  parliament ;  his  eloquent  ti¬ 
rade  on  the  infamy  of  employing 
the  royal  name  in  such  nefarious 
transactions,  62.  Extraordinary 
effect  of  his  speech,  62.  Progress 
of  his  trial,  63.  His  long  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  queenand  Mazarin, 
64.  Pronounced  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  65.  Appointed  by 
the  court  one  of  the  ambassadors 
extraordinary  to  treat  with  Spain 
upon  the  subject  of  a  general 
pacification,  66.  His  political  in¬ 
trigues,  67.  His  co-operation 
with  the  parliament  for  the  liber¬ 
ation  of  Conde,  69.  His  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  princess  palatine, 
70.  Difficulty  of  his  position,  71. 
His  attack  upon  the  government 
of  the  queen,  72.  Labours,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Fronde,  to 
arouse  once  more  the  popular 
hatred  against  Mazarin, 73.  His 
artful  policy,  74.  His  speech  be¬ 
fore  thej>arliament,  proposing  the 


most  violent  and  comprehensive 
measures  against  Mazarin,  75. 
Effect  of  his  manoeuvres,  76.  Suc¬ 
ceeds  in  driving  Mazarin  from 
the  ministry  and  the  country,  78. 
Retires  to  his  archiepiscopal  pa¬ 
lace,  79.  His  increasing  popu¬ 
larity,  80.  His  interview  with 
Anne  of  Austria;  receives  an 
offer  of  a  cardinal’s  hat,  and 
the  office  of  prime  minister;  he 
declines  the  latter,  81.  Issues 
from  his  solitude,  and  takes  his 
place  in  the  parliament,  82.  His 
eloquent  declamation  against 
Mazarin,  83.  His  scheme  for 
obtaining  possession  of  the  person 
of  Conde,  84.  His  angry  and 
violent  contest  with  that  prince, 
85.  Tumultuous  proceedings  in 
consequence,  86.  His  strange 
measures  to  obtain  his  elevation 
to  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
87.  His  career  very  nearly  ter¬ 
minated  in  an  unexpected  man¬ 
ner,  89.  Attempts  to  raise  up  a 
third  party  in  the  state,  90.  Ele¬ 
vated  to  the  purple  in  a  secret 
consistory,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  French  ambassador,  90. 
His  proceedings  at  the  assemblies 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  91.  Re¬ 
ceives  intimation  of  the  plans 
formed  by  Conde  against  him,  92, 
Turns  Notre  Dame  into  an  arse¬ 
nal,  and  prepares  to  defend  the 
cathedral  as  a  fortress,  in  case  of 
an  attack,  93.  Receives  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat  from  the  hands  of  the 
king,  94.  Goes  over  to  the  court, 
and  takes  with  him  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
the  congratulations  of  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Paris,  95.  Opens  a 
communication  with  the  absent 
Mazarin  ;  arrested  by  the  order 
of  the  queen,  and  conveyed  to 
Vincennes,  96.  Transferred  to 
Nantes  upon  his  giving  in  the 
formal  resignation  of  his  arch¬ 
bishopric,  97.  Escapes  from  his 
prison,  accompanied  by  four 
friends,  98.  An  accident  occurs, 
which  nearly  throws  him  back 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  99. 
Proceeds  to  St.  Sebastian,  where 
he  is  received  with  kindness  by 
the  king  of  Spain  and  his  minis¬ 
ters,  100.  Proceeds  to  Rome; 
admitted  to  a  secret  audience 
with  the  pope,  who  presents  him 
publicly  with  the  cardinal’s  hat, 
101.  Returns  to  France  ;  signs  his 
resignation  of  his  archbishopric 
in  the  form  appointed  by  the 
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king,  102.  Account  of  his  life 
during  his  retirement,  103.  His 
death,  103.  His  character,  ta¬ 
lents,  and  person,  104.  His  max. 
ims,  105. 

De  Ruyter,  admiral,  iii.  231. 

Desmarets,  Nicholas,  iii.  202. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  v.  295. 

1)’  Espenan,  general,  ii.  252. 

D’Estrees,  marechal,  iii.  272. 

De  Thou,  execution  of,  ii.  166. 

De  Witt,  John,  his  birth,  parent¬ 
age,  and  early  education,  iii.  220. 
Attheageof  twenty-three  he  pub¬ 
lishes  a  treatise  intitled  Elementa 
curvarum  Linearum ;  takes  his 
degree  as  doctor  of  laws,  221. 
Nominated  pensionary  of  Dort, 
and  in  that  situation  his  talents 
for  administration  first  strongly 
develope  themselves,  222.  His 
influence  increased  by  the  steps 
which  he  advocated  at  the  time 
of  the  bold  and  dangerous  attempt 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  on 
the  liberties  of  Holland,  223. 
Falls  for  a  time  into  disrepute  by 
opposing  some  of  the  popular 
measures  during  the  time  that 
England  was  under  the  rod  of 
Cromwell,  224.  His  reasoning  on 
the  causes  of  the  depression  of 
Holland  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  225.  He 
advocates  peace  as  far  more  bene¬ 
ficial  in  almost  all  cases  than 
war;  his  views  on  this  subject 
given  in  his  own  words,  227.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  opposed 
to  his  views,  229.  His  counsels 
listened  to  at  last,  and  an  em¬ 
bassy  sent  to  London  in  order  to 
avert  the  consequences  of  a  naval 
war,  230.  His  vigorous  speech 
before  the  States,  in  which  he 
argues  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer  of  the  exiled  Charles  II. 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Dutch  navy,  233.  His  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Cromwell,  234.  Unani¬ 
mously  elected  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland,  in  1653,  2 35.  Ratifies 
a  peace  between  Holland  and 
England,  236.  His  ambitious 
policy,  237.  “  A  singular  passage 
from  his  own  book  of  political 
maxims,”  proving  the  republican 
form  of  government  the  most 
beneficial  for  the  country,  237. 
Custom  attributes  to  him  very 
nearly  the  functions  of  a  presi¬ 
dent,  240.  A  strong  and  active 
party  formed  against  him,  241. 
He  triumphs  over  all  opposition, 
by  his  eloquence,  firmness,  and 


the*  justness  of  his  views,  242* 
His  efforts  to  disentangle  his 
country  from  the  state  of  confu¬ 
sion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
243.  .His  wise  policy,  244.  The 
famous  treaty  called  the  Concert 
of  the  Hague,  entered  into  under 
his  direction,  245.  Entertains 
Ch'irles  II.  at  the  Hague,  on  his 
restoration  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land;  his  eloquent  speech  on  this 
occasion,  246.  His  disgraceful 
submission  to  some  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  Charles,  247.  His  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Portugal,  248.  Takes 
every  means  in  his  power  to  ce¬ 
ment  and  enlarge  the  Dutch  rela¬ 
tions  with  France,  248.  Disputes 
with  England,  249.  Enters  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  bishop 
of  Munster,  and  other  German 
princes,  251.  Succeeds  in  induc¬ 
ing  the  Provinces  to  withdraw 
their  opposition  to  the  general 
measures  of  the  States  against 
England,  252.  Appointed  by  the 
States  of  Holland  to  prepare  and 
command  a  fleet  for  the  purpose 
of  convoying  the  East  India  mer¬ 
chantmen  for  a  certain  distance 
on  their  voyage,  253.  His  con¬ 
duct  in  his  naval  command  shows 
him  in  a  new  and  extraordinary 
point  of  view,  254.  Effects  the 
passage  of  the  Spaniards’  Gut, 
which  from  that  dav  receives  the 
name  of  De  Witt’s  Diep,  255. 
Suggests  an  infinity  of  improve¬ 
ments  and  reforms  in  the  navy, 
255.  Returns  to  the  Hague,  and 
receives  a  solemn  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  States-general,  256. 
Appointed  a  second  time  to  a 
naval  command,  and  receives 
once  more,  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  States-general,  257.  Sent  to 
investigate  the  accusations  and 
recriminations  between  De  Ruy¬ 
ter  and  Van  Tromp,  258.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  his  private 
life,  259.  His  transactions  with 
the  English  court,  261.  His  con¬ 
versation  with  sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple,  262.  His  efforts  for  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  England,  263.  His 
conference  with  sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple,  264.  The  triple  alliance 
signed  and  sealed ;  his  ambitious 
proceedings  in  regard  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  266.  Causes  an  edict  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  States-gene¬ 
ral,  for  suppressing  for  ever  the 
office  of  stadtholder,  which  from 
its  permanent  character,  is  called 
the  Perpetual  Edict,  267.  Aoec- 
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dote  of,  268.  His  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  sir  William  Temple, 
268.  His  intimacy  and  affection 
for  the  prince  of  Orange,  269. 
His  honest,  straightforward  con¬ 
duct  during  his  intercourse  with 
sir  William  Temple,  270.  Pre¬ 
pares  once  more  for  maritime 
hostilities,  270.  Increasing  cla¬ 
mours  against  him,  271.  The 
faction  opposed  to  him  and  his 
brother  excited  to  a  degree  of 
frenzy,  and  thirsting  for  their 
blood,  272.  Attacked  in  the 
streets  of  the  Hague,  and  severely 
wounded,  273.  He  demands  leave 
to  retire  from  office ;  the  permis¬ 
sion  granted,  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  vote  of  thanks  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  274.  His  private  griefs 
claim  the  whole  of  his  attention 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  275. 

*■  Falls  under  a  hundred  blows,  by 
the  hands  of  assassins,  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  276.  His  charac¬ 
ter,  as  given  by  bishop  Burnet, 
277.  Some  of  his  apophthegms 
and  fables,  277. 

De  Witt,  Cornellizon,  iii.  222. 
His  sufferings  and  cruel  death, 
277. 

Dhona,  count,  the  Swedish  ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Hague,  iii.  264. 

Dillon,  the  chevalier,  iv.  90. 

Doddington,  Mr.,  the  British  envoy 
at  the  Spanish  court,  iv.  162. 

Dorislaus,  Dr.,  iii.  226 

Downing,  sir  George,  iii.  247. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  i.  164 

Draper,  sir  William,  v.  226. 

Dubois,  William,  his  birth,  parent¬ 
age,  and  early  education,  iv.  64. 
Introduced  into  the  house  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  appointed 
preceptor  to  his  son,  66.  Bec  omes 
his  guide  and  preceptor  in  the 
ways  of  licentious  intrigue,  as 
well  as  in  the  paths  of  literature, 
67.  Acquires  a  reputation  for 
learning  and  zeal ;  his  increasing 
influence  with  his  pupil,  68.  Ac¬ 
companies  him  to  the  famous  bat¬ 
tle  of  Steinbeck,  69.  Anecdote 
of,  70.  Visits  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don,  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  j 
commencement  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  lord  Stanhope,  71.  Ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  72.  His  insolent,  im¬ 
prudent,  and  reprobate  character, 
73.  Obtains  his  first  public  em¬ 
ployment  as  counsellor  of  state, 
73.  His  political  talents  first 
called  forth  by  the  pretensions  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  to  the  regency 


of  France,  74.  His  political  dis¬ 
crimination  during  the  dissen¬ 
sions  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  75.  Attempts  to  open  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  his  former  friend 
lord  Stanhope,  76.  His  first  letter 
to  that  minister,  and  his  answer, 
77.  Addresses  a  second  letter  to 
him,  to  induce  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  to  recognise,  by  some 
formal  act,  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  79.  Sets  out  for 
the  Hague,  82.  His  conversation 
with  lord  Stanhope,  83.  His  se¬ 
cond  interview  with  him,  86. 
Returns  to  Paris,  and  holds  seve¬ 
ral  long  consultations  with  his 
master  on  the  subject  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  87.  Returns  to  the 
Hague  ;  his  letter  to  the  regent, 
announcing  that  the  treaty  was 
signed  with  all  the  necessary  for¬ 
malities,  88.  His  subtle  talents 
displayed  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  famous  triple  alliance,  89. 
General  opinions  of  his  conduct 
during  the  negotiations,  90.  His 
interview  with  George  I.,  91. 
Appointed  secretary  of  state,  91. 
Despatched  as  ambassador  to 
London,  92.  His  letters  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  first  conference  with 
the  British  minister  at  West¬ 
minster,  93.  Succeeds  in  drawing 
up  a  convention  as  the  base  of 
that  treaty  known  as  the  quad¬ 
ruple  alliance,  94.  Appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs, 97.  His  vehement  let:ers  to 
lord  Stanhope,  secretary  Scraggs, 
and  to  the  imperial  ambassador, 
on  the  terms  of  remuneration 
being  altered  by  the  emperor, 
98.  Review  of  his  political  ope¬ 
rations  during  his  sojourn  in  Eng¬ 
land,  99.  State  of  politics  in 
France  on  his  return,  101.  Sup¬ 
ports  the  vigorous  resolutions 
of  Argenson,  102.  Success  of 
his  measures,  104.  His  policy 
with  regard  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  between  that 
country  and  Spain,  105.  Makes 
use  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cellamare 
as  a  most  powerful  political  en¬ 
gine  to  justify  andjsupport  him  in 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  306. 
His  correspondence  with  marshal 
Berwick,  107.  His  successful  ef¬ 
forts  "to  bring  about  a  general 
peace,  108.  His  disinterestedness 
and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  109.  His  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  to  put  down  th*»  parliament 
in  their  opposition  to  Law,  the 
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Scotch  financier,  110.  His  as. 
cendancy  complete,  by  the  failure 
of  Law’s*  system,  111 .  His  efforts 
for  obtaining  the  rank  of  cardi¬ 
nal,  112.  Indignation  of  the  re¬ 
gent  on  his  applying  for  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Cambray,  113.  Re¬ 
ceives  all  the  orders  of  priesthood, 
and  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  presence  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  French 
court,  with  the  regent  at  their 
head,  114.  Scandalous  reports 
concerning  him,  115.  Pursues, 
with  increasing  activity,  his  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  court  of  Rome 
for  a  cardinal’s  hat,  lift  Receives 
the  cardinal’s  hat  upon  cardinal 
Conti  being  elevated  to  the  papal 
throne,  117.  Proceedings  conse¬ 
quent  to  his  elevation  to  the  con¬ 
clave,  118.  Appointed  prime 
minister  to  Louis  XV.,  120. 
Draws  up  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  art  of  governing,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  king,  121. 
His  insatiable  ambition,  12-2. 
His  last  illness  and  death,  124. 
His  public  and  private  character, 
124.  His  letter  to  the  marquis 
de  Nancr£,  125. 

Dubois,  v.  16 — 19.  27.  29. ,  i 

Duclos,'v.  48. 

Du  Hallier,  ii.  158. 

Du  Maurier  the  French  envoy,  i. 
190. 

Dumon,  v.  284. 

Dumont,  the  words  of.  v.  256. 

Dunois,  son  of  the  famous  Bastard 
of  Orleans,  i.  8. 

Dupas,  governor  of  Naerden,  iii. 

297.  Killed  at  the  siege  of  Grave, 

298. 

Dupin,  iii.  304. 

Duprat,  chancellor  to  Francis  I.,  i. 
84. 

Duverney,  Mademoiselle  Paris,  v. 
42.  45. 


E. 

Eboli,  the  duchess  of,  i.  148. 

Edward  VI ,  of  England,  i.  129. 

Effiat,  the  marquis  d’,  ii.  25.:  iv.  66. 

Egmont,  count,  his  character,  as 
given  by  Strada,  i.  136. 

Egremont,  v.  225. 

Elbeuf,  the  duke  d’,  his  character, 
as  drawn  by  De  Retz,  iii.  38. 

Elizabeth  Farnese,  her  marriage 
with  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  iv.  150. 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  i.  158. 
Her  interview  with  Sully  at 
Dover,  237. 


Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  i.  149, 

Erlach,  count  d’,  ii.  158. 

Ernest  of  Saxony,  i.  104. 

Estaing,  count  d',  v.  174.  306. 

Estrades,  count  d’,  iii.  135. 

Estrades,  marshal  d’,  iv.  65. 

Eugene,  prince,  iv.  271.;  v.  8.  76. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  i.  1. 

Exili,  iii  300. 

F. 

Fabrice,  the  baron  de,  iv.  259. 

Ferdinand  of  Castile,  i.  32.  Ap¬ 
pointed  regent  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Charles.  33.  Yields  the 
government  of  Castile  to  Philip, 

34.  Arranges  his  affairs  in  Naples, 
and  makes  peace  with  France, 

35.  Re-lands  in  Spain  on  the 
death  of  Philip,  36.  Entrusts 
Ximenes  with  full  power  for  car-4 
rying  war  into  Africa,  38.  Visits 
the  university  of  Alcala  ;  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  splendour  by 
Ximenes,  38.  Tumult  of  the 
students,  29.  His  disputes  with 
Ximenes  respecting  the  conquest 
of  Oran,  43.  Summons  Ximenes 
to 'Seville,  that  he  may  have  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  counsels  in  the 
new  expedition,  44.  His  death  ; 
he  leaves  Ximenes  vicegerent 
during  the  absence  of  Charles, 
47- 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  i. 

12a 

Feuquieres,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  113. 

Feullade,  Monsieur  de  la,  ii.  280. 

Flesselles,  Mr.,  v.  230.  235. 

Fleury,  Andrew  Hercules,  cardi¬ 
nal,*  v.  1—68.  Almoner  to  the 

queen  of  France,  3.  Bishop  of  Fre- 
jus,  6.  Preceptor  to  Louis  XV., 
10.  Departs  for  Issy,  and  writes  a 
letter  to  the  king,  40.  Return  of, 
42.  Made  prime  minister,  46.  Made 
cardinal,  49.  Conspiracy  against, 
52.  Death  of,  66.  Character  and 
person,  66 — 6S.  (See  the  analy¬ 
tical  table,  under  Fleury.) 

Fontrailles,  ii.  161. 

Force,  the  marechal  dela,  ii.  106. 

Fouquet,  superintendant  of  finance, 
iii.  116.  His  arrest,  125.  Sen¬ 
tenced  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment,  129. 

France,  revolution  of,  v.  205.  Par¬ 
liaments  of,  234.  The  tiers  etat , 
265.  276.  Doubled,  2//.  Assumes 
the  title  of  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly,  286.  National  bankruptcy, 
269.  The  chambers  of  notables. 
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274.  The  nobility  of  the  robe, 
274.  States.general  convened ; 
the  nobility  of  Britany,  278.  Moral 
disorganisation  of  the  people  of, 
281  The  revolution  of ;  capture  of 
the  Bastille,  295.  Horrors  of  the 
revolution  of,  300.  “  The  De¬ 

claration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,” 
303.  The  issue  of  assignats,  309. 

Francis  I.,  of  France,  i.  82.  His 
interview  with  Leo  X.,  83.  Agree¬ 
ment  made  between  them,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Concordat, 
84. 

Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  i.  301. 

Frederic  the  Good,  elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  i.  104. 

Frederick  the  Great,  v.  219. 

Frejus,  bishopric  of,  v.  6. 

Fuensaldana,  the  count  of,  iv.  37. 


G. 

Gabriel,  Infantdon,  v.202. 

Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  i.  229.  Her 
quarrel  with  Sully, 230.  Her  death, 
231. 

Galas',  the  imperial  general,  ii.  212. 
Ganganelli,  the  pope,  v.  144. 
Gardini,  Ignatius,  iv.  122. 

Garsais  de  Toledo,  i.  44. 

Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  his  dis¬ 
graceful  treaty  with  Louis  Xlll., 
ii.  107.  His  shame  and  grief  at  the 
execution  of  Montmorency,  110. 
His  character,  as  given  by  De 
Retr,  iii.  36. 

Gaston  de  Foie,  i.  77. 

Gaston,  v.  169. 

Gattinara,  cardinal,  i.  101. 

Geneva,  situation  of,  v.  240. 

George  1.  of  England,  iv.  113. 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  i.  105. 
Germaine,  queen  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  i.  54. 

Germains,  Lord  George,  v.  171. 
Giannone,  his  opinion  of  Gran- 
velle’s  administration  of  Naples, 
i.  147. 

Giron,  don  Pedro,  i.  48. 

Giudice,  cardinal  del,  iv.  157. 
Glaser,  iii.  800. 

Godoy,  the  queen  of  Spain’s  fa¬ 
vourite,  v.  211. 

Gomar,  a  doctor  of  Leyden,  stands 
forth  as  the  chief  opponent  of 
Arminius,  i.  181.  Publishes  his 
Warning  in  1610, 182.  v 
Gongora,  Giorgio  de,  iv.  54. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  i.  37. 
Gonzalo,  Perez,  i.  142.  ” 

Gortz,  M.,  iv.  254. 

Granvelle,  cardinal,  i.  100.  His  an¬ 
cestors,  101.  His  early  educa. 


tion  ;  appointed  apostolic  protho- 
nofary  to  Clement  VII.,  102.  Pro¬ 
moted  to  the  abbacy  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  and  the  bishopric  of  Arras ; 
his  address  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  103.  Repairs  to  Flanders 
to  carry  on  negotiations  to  in¬ 
duce  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to 
prefer  the  alliance  of  the  emperor 
tothatofFrance,104.  Despatched 
to  Rome  to  make  excuses  to  the 
pope  about  the  affairs  of  the  In¬ 
terim,  117.  His  plan  for  reform¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  morals  and  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  his  intrigues  and  warlike 
exploits,  117.  Ingratiates  him¬ 
self  with  Philip  ;  succeeds  to  all 
the  influence  and  dignities  of  his 
father,  118.  Receives  the  seals 
of  the  empire  from  Charles,  with¬ 
out  assuming  the  title  of  chan¬ 
cellor,  119.  Accused  of  being 
originator  of  all  the  ills  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  freedom  and  ancient 
constitution  of  Germany, 123.  Em¬ 
ployed  to  negotiate  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Phiiipwith  queen  Mary, 

129.  Negotiates  a  five  years’ 
truce  with  France  at  Vaucelles, 

130.  His  influence  with  Philip, 
ISO.  His  object  to  unite  the 
court  of  France  with  Philip 
against  protestantism,  131.  Com¬ 
mencement  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  in  Flanders,  132.  A  cabal 
formed  against  him,  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  its  head, 
133.  Persists  in  establishing  new 
bishoprics,  and  endowing  them 
with  abbey  lands ;  created  car¬ 
dinal  in  1560,  134.  Conceives  a 
plan  for  removing  the  disorders 
of  France,  135.  Persists  in  es¬ 
tablishing  some  of  the  new  bishops 
in  their  sees,  136.  Recalled  by 
Philip  from  Flanders,  138.  Re¬ 
tires  to  his  native  country,  and 
settles  at  Besanqon ;  his  en¬ 
couragement  of  literature;  his 
letter  to  Belin-Cherney,  139.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  conclave,  after  the 
death  of  Pius  IV.,  141.  Succeeds 
in  obtaining  from  Philip  the  re¬ 
version  of  the  government  of 
Naples,  142.  Negotiates  the 
league  between  Spain,  Rome, 
and  the  Venetians,  against  the 
Turks,  142.  Hurries  to  Naples  to 
take  possession  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  virtue  of  the  reversionary 
appointment  which  he  held  from 
Philip,  143.  Difficulties  expe¬ 
rienced  by  him  in  opposing  the 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  144._Com- 
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pelled  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  predecessor,  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
cala,  145.  Hastens  to  the  con¬ 
clave  on  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  as 
representative  of  Spain,  145.  His 
quarrel  with  don  John  ;  the  four 
years  of  his  viceroyalty  the  most 
honourable  and  praiseworthy  por¬ 
tion  of  his  public  life,  146.  Re¬ 
called  from  Naples,  and  created 
counsellor  of  state  and  president 
of  the  supreme  council  of  Italy, 
147.  Becomes  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  and,  without 
the  name,  exercises  the  influence 
of  prime  minister,  148.  The  an¬ 
nexing  of  Portugal  totheSpanish 
crown  the  principal  achievement 
of  his  statesmanship,  149.  Elect¬ 
ed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Besan- 
qon  ;  his  last  act,  the  knitting 
firm  the  alliance  betwixt  Spain 
and  Savoy,  150.  His  death  in 
1586,  151.  His  character  as  a 
statesman,  152. 

Grimaldi,  v.  158.  Resignation  of, 
160. 

Grimaldo,  secretary  to  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  iv.  17-3. 

Grotius,  i.  185.  Arrest  of,  195. 

Guastalla,  the  duke,  ii.  68. 

Guebriant,  the  count  of,  iv.  158. 

Guerra,  Domingo  di,  iv.  157. 

Guevara,  donna  Anna  de,  ii.  263. 

Guicciardini,  i.  93. 

Guiche,  the  marechal  de,  ii.  158. 

Guimene,  the  abbe  de  Rohan,  v. 
26. 

Guise,  the  duke  of,  iv.  17. 

Gusman,  Francesca  de,  iv.  1. 

Gusman,  donna  Maria  de,  iv.  2.  Her 
marriage  and  death,  3. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  88.  His 
conference  with  Oxenstiern,  190. 
Engages  in  an  offensive  war  with 
Austria,  191.  His  successful  ca¬ 
reer,  192.  Killed  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  in  November,  1632,  198. 

Guy  de  Rocheford,  i.  13. 

Guzman,  don  Henry  de,  iv.  5. 

Gylenborg,  M.,  iv.  254. 


H. 

Hallier,  general  du,  ii.  151. 

Harcourt,  count  de,  ii.  58. ;  iv.  158. 

Haro,  don  Louis  de,  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  early  education, 
iv.  1.  Obtains  a  place  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  2.  His 
marriage  with  Catherine  de  Cor¬ 
dova,  3.  Succeeds  his  uncle  Oli¬ 
varez  in  the  administration,  and 


appears  with  the  title  of  prime 
minister,  4.  A  cabal  formed 
against  him  to  overthrow  his  go¬ 
vernment,  5.  Advocates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  concluding  a  peace  with 
France  ;  accompanies  Philip 
through  his  dominions  ;  his  calm 
sagacity  and  moderation,  6.  His 
wise  measures  with  regard  to  Ca¬ 
talonia,  7.  Ts  disappointed  in  his 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
France,  8.  His  horror  at  the 
death  of  prince  Balthazar,  9.  In¬ 
stitutes  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes 
of  that  prince’s  death,  10.  State 
of  the  country  at  this  period,  11. 
His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  treat 
with  the  Catalonians,  12.  Perse¬ 
veres  in  his  designs  of  terminat¬ 
ing  the  long  and  sanguinary  con¬ 
test,  which  had  proved  so  disas¬ 
trous  to  his  nativeland, 13.  His  di¬ 
plomatic  skill  in  his  negotiations 
with  Holland, 14.  Hisunfortunate 
measures  with  regard  to  Naples, 
18.  His  policy  with  regard  to 
France,  20.  Discovers  a  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
21.  Takes  means  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  king,  22.  Fate  of 
the  conspirators,  22.  Exerts  every 
energy  to  increase  and  perpetuate 
the  civil  dissensions  in  France, 
while  he  labours  to  recover  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Flanders, 
23.  His  plausible  pretext  for  de¬ 
clining  the  visit  of  the  king  of 
Hungary  on  the  marriage  of 
Phil'p  IV.,  24.  Determines  to 
make  one  great  and  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  recovery  of  Catalonia, 
25.  His  mild  and  pacific  po¬ 
licy,  27.  His  correspondence  with 
don  John,  29.  His  active  com¬ 
munications  with  all  the  French 
malcontents,  30.  His  measures 
for  opening  a  private  communi¬ 
cation  with  La  Motte,  31.  Effect 
of  his  mild  measures,  32.  Deter¬ 
mines  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
Cromwell,  35.  Is  disappointed, 36. 
The  appointment  of  Fuensal- 
dafla  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of 
his  government,  37.  Hi?  presence 
of  mind  on  hearing  of  the  siege 
ofBadajosj  his  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  38.  Is  defeated  by  the 
Portuguese  at  the  siege  of  Elvas, 
40.*Returns  to  Madrid,  41.  Opens 
a  negotiation  for  peace  with  the 
French  envoy,  43.  Renews  the 
negotiations  with  France  by  offer¬ 
ing  peace  and  the  hand  of  the  in¬ 
fanta  to  the  French  king  upon 
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favourable  terms,  44=  His  con¬ 
ference  with  Mazarin  on  the 
island  of  Pheasants,  46.  Stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty,  47.  His  po¬ 
licy  on  this  occasion  raises  the 
Spanish  diplomacy  high  in  the 
opinion  of  all  Europe,  48.  Acts 
as  proxy  for  the  king  on  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  infanta,  49.  Is 
raised  to  a  dukedom,  and  receives 
the  title  of  prince  of  the  peace, 
50.  His  policy  with  regard  to 
England;  his  misunderstanding 
with  don  John,  52.  His  death  in 
the  sixt\-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
52.  His  character,  53.  Review 
of  his  administration,  54.  Three 
letters  of  cardinal  Mazarin  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  negotiation  preceding 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
tend  to  elucidate  the  most  im¬ 
portant  transactions  in  the  life  of, 

•  54. 

Hauteford,  mademoiselle  de,  ii.  143. 
Henault,  his  bitter  and  satirical 
sonnet  against  Colbert,  iii.  128. 
Henrietta,  princess  of  Orleans,  iv. 
11. 

Henry  the  Pious,  of  Saxony,  his 
conversion  to  the  reformed  creed, 
i.  105. 

Henry  of  Brunswick,  his  expedition 
against  the  Smalcaldic  league,  i. 
110. 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  his  secret  al¬ 
liance  with  Maurice,  elector  of 
Saxony,  i.  122. 

Henry  III.,  of  France,  assassination 
of,  i.  220. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  his  first  in¬ 
terview  with  Sully,  i.  213.  Ab¬ 
jures  the  reformed  religion  in 
1593,  223.  Meditates  procuring  a 
divorce  from  Margaret  his  queen, 
228.  His  visit  to  C  alais,  237.  His 
interview  with  Sully  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  248.  Anecdote  of,  249.  His 
character  ;  his  doubts  of  Sully’s 
fidelity,  250.  His  brilliant  offers 
to  Sully,  in  case  of  his  conversion 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
251.  Assassination  of,  253.  Anec¬ 
dote  of,  291. 

Henry  V.,  of  England,  i.  2. 

Henry  VIII.,  of  England,  i.  104. 
Hohenloe,  count,  i.  163. 

Honduras,  the  bay  of,  v.  203. 
Hoogerbeets,  pensionary  of  Leyden, 
arrest  of,  i.  195.  • 

Horn,  general,  ii.  121. 
Houdancourt,  marshal  dela  Mothe, 
iv.  7. 

Houssaye,  Amelot  de  la,  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  i. 
281. 


Humieres,  marshal,  iii.  312. 
Hussey,  an  Irish  priest,  v.  171. 


I. 

Iberville,  the  French  ambassador, 
iv.  76. 

Ipar,  the  duke  of,  iv.  22. 

Idraguez,  minister  of  Philip  III., 
i.  265. 

Indians,  the  opposition  of,  v.  110. 
Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  i.  33. 

Ivry,  the  battle  of,  i.  221. 


J. 

Jaffier,  i.  309. 

James  I.,  of  England,  i.  183.  His 
interview  with  Sully,  240. 

Jansenists,  the,  v.  10.  The  bull  of 
the  pope  against,  26.  The,  228. 

Jars,  the  chevalier  de,  ii.  111. 

Jeanne  of  France,  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  i.  5. 

Jeannin,  i.  175. 

Jenkins,  captain  of  a  merchant  ves¬ 
sel,  treatment  of,  v.  63. 

Jennings,  admiral,  iv.  301. 

Jesuits,  the,  v.  108.  110.  Conspiracy 
of,  115.  Memorial  of,  123.  Ba¬ 
nishment  of,  132.  Expulsion  of 
from  France,  231. 

Jews,  the,  v.  116. 

Joanna,  queen,  i.  35. 

John  d’  Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  i. 
45. 

John  of  England,  i.  2. 

John,  don,  of  Austria,  iv'16.  His 
character  as  a  politician  and  a  ge¬ 
neral,  18.  His  death,  i.  148 

John,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony, 
i.  106.  An  edict  of  exile  issued 
against  him  by  the  emperor,  112. 
Defeated  and  taken  in  the  battle 
of  Muhlberg,  114.  His  reflection 
on  seeing  the  public  investiture 
of  Maurice  with  the  electorate  of 
Saxony,  117.  Renews  his  claims 
to  the  title  of  elector ;  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  his  claims  by  the  empe¬ 
ror,  who  gives  him  permission  to 
fortify  the  castle  of  Gotha,  127. 

John  V.,  king  of  Portugal,  v.  107.^ 

Joseph  1.,  king  of  theRomans,  v.  73. 

Joseph,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  v. 
253. 

Joseph  Perez,  ii.  130. 

Julian  de  Valeazar,  son  of  count 
Olivarez,  ii.  239. 

Julius  11.,  pope,  i.  14.  75. 

Justus  Lipsius,  i.  139. 
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K. 

Konigseg,  iv.  295. 


L. 

La  Chaise,  confessor  of  the  king  of 
France,  v.  4. 

La  Chalotais,  procureur-general,  v. 
229. 

La  Chaux,  i.  58. 

Lafayette,  Mademoiselle  de  la,  ii. 
143. 

Lafayette,  v.  306. 

Lafemas,  ii.  111. 

La  Ligerie,  iii.  318. 

Landi,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  iv.  175. 

Langara,  admiral,  v.  168. 

La  Valette,  a  jesuit,  v.  228. 

La  Rabinitre,  admiral,  iii.  272. 

La  Reynie,  councillor  of  state,  iii. 
303. 

La  Revour,  the  abbey  of,  v.  5. 

La  Sage,  iii.  301. 

La  Tremouille,  i.  8. 

La  Valliere,  her  history,  iii.  207. 

La  Vigoureux,  iii.  301. 

La  Voison,  iii.  301. 

Law,  the  famous  Scotch  financier, 
iv.  100.  His  growing  influence 
at  the  French  court,  108.  Failure 
of  his  system,  111. 

Lauzun,  count  de,  iii.  300. 

Le  Clerc,  i.  195. 

Lecuy,  v.  14. 

Lee,  Colonel,  v.  153. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  i.  157- 

Leganez,  the  Milanese  general,  ii. 
237. 

Le  Laboureur,  i.  151. 

Lemontey,  his  account’  of  ’  the 
opinion  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  triple  al¬ 
liance,  iv.  89.  His  observations 
upon  the  offer  of  surrendering 
Gibraltar  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  124.  His  observations  upon 
the  efforts  made  by  Alberoni  to 
engage  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Peter  the  Great  in  the  cause  of 
Spain,  253.;  v.  13.  44. 

Lemos,  the  conde  de,  i.  278. 

LeoX.,  pope,  his  birth;  receives 
the  tonsure  and  the  order  of 
priesthood  at  seven  years  of  age, 
i.  71.  Obtains  an  abbacy  from 
Louis  XI.,  and  another  from  the 
pope,  and  at  nine  years  of  age 
narrowly  escapes  being  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  72.  Is  elevated  to  the 
cardinalate  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  72.  Recalled  from  Rome 


by  the  death  of  his  father ;  endea¬ 
vours  Ito  redeem  his  brother’s 
folly;  obliged  to  follow  him  in 
the  disguise  of  a  friar,  73.  Ar¬ 
rested  at  Ulm,  and  sent  under  a 
guard  to  the  emperor,  74.  Re¬ 
called  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  the 
jubilee  in  1500,  75.  His  luxurious 
and  prodigal  life,  76.  Nominated 
to  the  government  of  Perugia, 
and  in  1511,  raised  to  be  legate  of 
Bologna,  77.  Taken  by  the  French 
in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and 
brought  a  prisoner  to  Milan  ;  is 
liberated,  and  resumes  his  func¬ 
tions  as  legate,  78.  Enters  Flo¬ 
rence  after  eighteen  years  of 
exile ;  proceeds  to  Rome  on  the 
death  of  pope  Julian.  79.  Elected 
pope:  takes  the  name  of  Leo  X.; 
ceremonies  attendant  on  his  ele¬ 
vation,  80.  Anecdote  of,  80. 
Exercises  his  power  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  arts  and  literature, 

81.  Affects  supreme  grandeur: 
his  double  contradictory  policy, 

82.  His  interview  with  Francis 
I.  at  Bologna ;  obtains  an  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  holy  see,  83. 
His  agreement  with  Francis  I., 
known  by  the  name  of  theConcor- 
dat,  84.  His  irresolute  policy,  85. 
His  eight  months’  war  with  the 
dukeof  Urbino;  conspiracyagainst 
his  life,  86.  Prodigal  and  luxu¬ 
rious  character  of  his  court,  87. 
Levies  contributions  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  88.  Roused  from 
his  apathy,  by  learning  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  Lutheran  opinions 
in  Germany, 89.  Summons  Luther 
to  appear  before  him  at  Rome  ; 
publishes  a  bull,  pronouncing  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences  to  be  or¬ 
thodox,  89.  His  plans  for  main¬ 
taining  the  balance  of  Europe; 
defeated  by  the  election  of  Charles 
V.,  90.  Issues  a  bull  in  1520,  de¬ 
claring  Luther’s  writings  to  be 
heresy,  and  pronouncing  excom¬ 
munication  upon  all  that  preached 
or  professed  them,  91.  Anathe¬ 
matises  Luther,  and  forbids  all 
princes  to  harbour  him,  92.  Com. 
mencement  of  the  war  which  de¬ 
vastated  Europe  from  north  to 
south,  94.  His  death,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1521 ;  his  character 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  statesman, 
95. 

Lepanto,  the  battle  of,  i.  144. 

Lenera,  marquis  of,  v.  215. 

Lerma,  duke  don  Francisco  Gomez 
de  Sandoval,  his  parentage,  i. 
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263.  His  early  friendship  for 
Philip  111.,  2ft*.  Created  duke 
of  Lerma,  and  declared  sole  prime 
minister  of  Spain,  265.  His  mag¬ 
nificence  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Austria,  26 6.  His  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  infidels  in  Africa, 
and  against  England,  266.  His 
bigotry,  267.  His  financial  ar¬ 
rangements,  268.  His  first  finan¬ 
cial  measure,  270.  Proposes  to 
raise  copper  money  to  double 
value;  moves  the  court  to  Valla¬ 
dolid,  271.  His  administration 
in  1603,  as  given  by  the  court 
chronicler,  D’Avila,  272.  His 
political  and  personal  attachment 
to  Rome,  27*.  Recommends  a 
truce  with  Holland,  275.  Con¬ 
sents  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mo- 
riscoes  from  Spain,  276.  Refuses 
to  sign  the  treaty  concluded  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  France,  277. 
Cabals  formed  against  at  the 
court,  278.  Receives  a  cardinal’s 
hat  from  Paul  V.,  279.  Receives 
a  final  order,  under  the  king’s 
hand,  to  retire  from  court,  280. 
Accusations  renewed  against 
him ;  deprived  of  his  pension, 
and  compelled  to  disgorge  large 
sums,  the  price  he  had  drawn 
from  the  unjust  monopoly  of  corn 
imported  from  Sicily,  280.  His 
death  ;  his  character  as  a  states¬ 
man,  281. 

Lesdigui&res,  the  constable,  ii.  30. 
Leslie,  general,  ii.  192. 

Leszczinska,  Maria,  character  of, 
v.  39. 

Leszczinski,  Stanilaus,  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  v.  38.  55.  Returns  to 
Dantzic,  56.  Escape  of,  57. 
Leydenberg,  secretary  of  Utrecht, 
198. 

Liege,  the  siege  of,  v.  72. 

Lionay  and  Gouffier,  Messrs.,  v. 
228. 

Lionne,  Monsieur  de,  iv.  41. 

Lippe,  count  dela,  v.  134. 

Lisbon,  the  earthquake  of,  v.  113. 
Livrv,  the  abb£,  iv.  287. 

Loaisa,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  i. 
267. 

Longueville,  the  duke  of,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  as  drawn  by  De  Retz,  iii. 
37. 

Loogen,  counselor,  i.  163. 
Lorraine,  chevalier  de,  iv.  66. 
Lorraine,  v.  61. 

Louis  XI.,  of  France,  i.  4.  Cha¬ 
racter  of  his  reign,  5.  His  death,  6. 
Louis  XII.,  duke  of  Orleans,  raises 
the  standard  of  civil  war,  in  con¬ 


cert  with  the  duke  of  Britany ; 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  i.  8.  Is 
liberated  on  the  interference  of 
Amboise,  9.  Restored  to  favour, 
and  given  the  important  province 
of  Normandy,  10.  Succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  France,  as  Louis 
XII.;  appointsAmboise his  prime 
minister,  12. 

Louis  XIII.,  i.  2. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  letter  to  his  mother 
Anne  of  Austria,  iii.  125. 

Louis  XV.,  character  of,  v.  11. 
education  of,  28.  Mistress  of,  218. 
Death  of,  237. 

Louis  XVI.,  v.  237.  296. 

Louville,  i  173. 

Louvois,  Fran5ois  Michel  Le  Tel- 
lier,  marquis  de,  his  birth  and 
early  education,  iii.  282.  Nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  survivorship  of  the 
post  of  secretary  of  war,  and,  in 
1666,  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
283.  His  haughty  and  overbearing 
ambition,  284.  Finds  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  his  purposes  in  the 
political  sagacity  of  Colbert,  and 
the  straightforward  but  keen  and 
powerful  sense  of  Turenne,  285. 
His  skilful  manoeuvre  to  bring 
Louis  to  his  purposes,  286.  His 
splendid  talents  first  display  them¬ 
selves  in  the  administration  of  an 
army,  287.  His  presuming  and 
dictatorial  spirit  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Flanders,  288.  His  ef¬ 
forts  to  restore  Conde  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  master,  289.  He  carries 
on  the  war  of  corruption  in  Bur¬ 
gundy,  289.  Commences  his  mili¬ 
tary  preparations  against  Spain 
and  the'empire,pursuing  the  same 
system  which  he  had  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Flanders,  290.  His  eager 
desire  of  giving  information  in 
every  branch  of  those  sciences 
which  were  connected  with  his 
official  station,  291.  His  inju¬ 
dicious  advice  to  Louis,  292.  The 
Dutch  roused  to  energetic  resist¬ 
ance  by  his  proposing  to  them,  in 
his  own  insolent  language,  the 
imperious  demandsof  hishaughty 
master,  293.  His  blind  and  per¬ 
severing  hatred  of  Turenne,  294. 
Changes  his  conduct  to  him,  295. 
His  excellent  arrangements  for 
the  invasion  of  Franc  he  Compt£, 
296.  Applies  himself  to  perfect 
the  discipline  of  the  French 
armies,  297.  An  instance  of  his 
rigid  and  unjust  sternness,  297. 
His  undisguised  satisfaction  at 
the  death  of  Turenne,  298.  His 
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schemes  at  the  siege  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  opposed  to  those  of  Vau- 
ban,  a  master  in  the  art  of  war, 
298.  His  efforts  to  prolong  the 
war,  299.  His  participation  in 
the  disgraceful  proceedings  re¬ 
garding  the  count  de  Lauzun,  300. 
Voltaire’s  account  of  the  events 
in  which  his  hatred  to  the  duke 
of  Luxembourg  displayed  it¬ 
self,  301.  Virulence  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  him,  304.  His 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  Colbert, 
306.  His  scandalous  infraction 
of  all  good  faith,  in  the  attack 
upon  Strasbourg,  307.  His  pre¬ 
cautions  and  arrangements  for 
the  capture  of  Strasbourg,  308. 
His  secret  machinations  against 
Colbert,  309.  His  aggressions 
upon  foreign  states,  310.  His  cri¬ 
tical  situation,  312.  His  haughty 
conduct  towards  theduxe  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  314.  Suffers  his  haughty  and 
overbearing  spirit  to  appear  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  315. 
His  declining  power  and  health, 

316.  His  conference  with  Louis, 

317.  His  death  in  the  fifty-first 
year'of  his  age,  318.  Reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  318.  His  person  and  pub¬ 
lic  character,  319.  Review  of  his 
administration,  320.  His  private 
character,  320. 

Ludovic  Sforza,  i.  11. 

Luines,  the  duke  of,  ii.  9.  His 
death,  20. 

Luther,  summoned  to  appear  before 
Leo  X.  at  Rome ;  appears  before 
the  papal  legate  at  Augsburg,  i. 
89.  His  increasing  popularity,  91. 
Anathematized  by  the  pope  as  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  92.  His  let¬ 
ter  to  the  pope;  his  rage  on  the 
receipt  of  the  bull,  92.  Appears 
before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  93. 
His  opinion  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
107. 

Lutzen,  the  battle  of,  ii.  198. 

Luxembourg,  the  duke  of,  iii.  300. 

M. 

Macanaz,  iv.  157. 

Magdeburg,  the  siege  of,  i.  122. 

Maignelai,  inadame  de,  iii.  304. 

Maine,  the  duche>s  of,  iv.  102. 

Maine,  the  duke  of,  iv.  103. •  v.  9. 

12. 

Maintenon,  madame  de,  iii.  Sll. ; 
iv.  73. ;  v.  9. 

Malagrida,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  v. 

t  119.  Trial  of,  129.  Burned  by 
an  auto  da  fe ,  131. 


Malesherbes,  v.  244. 

Malvezzi,  the  marquis,  i.  272. 

Manca,  marquis  de,  punishment  of, 
v.  209. 

Mancini,  Maria  de,  ii.  315. 

Mansard,  Francois,  iii.  151. 

Manuel,  don,  i.  35. 

Manuel  Sancha,  governor  of  Elvas, 
iv.  39. 

Marcien,  the  chevalier  de,  iv.  231. 

Marck,  count  de  la,  iv.  255. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  i.  101. 

Margaret  of  Lorraine,  ii.  116. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  i.  132. 

Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Spain, 
iv.  10.  Her  marriage  with  Louis 
XIV.,  49. 

Maria  Anne,  archduchess  ;  her 
marriage  with  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
iv.  24. 

Maria  Lousa  of  Savoy,  iv.  142.  Her 
death,  147. 

Maria  Eleanora  of  Brandenburg ; 
her  marriage  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden,  ii.  184. 

Marillac,  the  marshal  de,  ii.  103. 
His  execution,  105. 

Marlborough,  the  duke  of,  v.  74. 

Marmontel,  v.  252. 

Mars,  Henry  de  Cinq,  ii.  113.  Exe¬ 
cution  of,  166. 

Marsin,  the  count  de,  iv.  23. 

Martinet,  iii.  297. 

Martinozzi,  Anna  Maria  de,  ii.  309. 

Mary  de  Medicis ;  her  interview 
with  Sully,  i.  234. 

Massaniello,  his  insurrection  and 
death,  iv.  16. 

Massillon,  his  disgraceful  partici¬ 
pation  in  raising  Dubois  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Cambray,  iv. 
114.  ;  v.  29. 

Maupeou,  chancellor,  v.  235. 

Maurepas,  count  de,  v.  237.  244. 
Death  of,  253. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  his  efforts  to 
rescue  the  cause  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation  fre  m  the  fangs  of  Charles  V., 
i.  100.  His  birth  and  early  edu¬ 
cation,  105.  Anecdote  illustrative 
of  his  early  ambition,  106.  In¬ 
curs  the  enmity  of  his  mother  ; 
obliged  to  leave  his  father’s  house; 
his  marriage,  107.  His  dispute 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  108. 
His  efforts  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,  109.  Causes 
which  impelled  him  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Charles  ;  terms  ar¬ 
ranged  between  them  at  Ratis- 
bon,  112.  Accused  of  betraying 
the  Protestant  cause ;  he  pub¬ 
lishes  an  exculpation  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  113.  Declared  elector  and 
first  marshal;  his  implicit  con- 
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fidcnce  in  Charles,  114.  Remon¬ 
strates  with  the  emperor  and 
Granvelle,  on  the  treatment  of 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  115. 
Publicly  invested  with  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Saxony,  in  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  116.  Description 
of  the  ceremony,  116.  Gives 
his  support  to  the  emperor  in 
his  arbitrary  measures,  117.  In¬ 
duces  his  divines  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  such  articles  of  faith 
and  ceremony  as  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  indifferent,  119.  His  dis- 

§  simulation  to  Charles,  120.  He 
lays  siege  to  Magdeburg  ;  routs 
the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  and  mrikes  himself  pri¬ 
soner,  121.  His  secret  alliance 
with  Henry  II.  of  France,  122. 
His  manifesto  against  the  em¬ 
peror,  123.  Proposes  terms  to  the 
emperor,  124.  His  complaints 
against  Granvelle;  professes  him¬ 
self  the  civil  as  well  as  the  reli¬ 
gious  liberator  of  Germany,  125. 
Obtains  terms  from  Charles  ;  the 
treaty  of  Passau  signed,  125. 
Volunteers  to  march  into  Hun¬ 
gary  against  the  Turks,  126.  His 
death  in  his  thirty-second  year, 

127.  His  character  and  person, 

128.  His  character  as  a  states¬ 
man,  152. 

Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  i.  163. 
Leans  to  the  cause  of  the  Goma- 
rists  or  anti-remonstrants,  183. 
His  dispute  with  Barneveldt, 
185.  His  illegal  acts,  194. 

Maximilian,  the  emperor,  i.  59. 

Maximilian  de  Bethune,  i.  243. 

Mazarin,  Julius,  his  birth;  obscurity 
of  his  early  life;  pursues  his  first 
studies  under  the  instructions  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  ii.  269.  Ac¬ 
companies  Jerome  Colonna  to  the 
university  of  Alcala,  and  con¬ 
tinues  his  studies  in  Spain  with 
great  success,  269.  He  enters  the 
ecclesiastical  army  under  Tor¬ 
quato  Conti ;  his  talents  as  a 
negotiator,  270.  Attaches  him¬ 
self  to  the  French  court ;  accom¬ 
panies  the  cardinal  Sachetti  to 
Turin  ;  remains  behind  with  the 
title  of  internuncio,  271.  His 
partiality  to  the  interests  of 
France  unknown  to  her  enemies, 

272.  Resigns  the  sword,  and  puts 
on  the  surplice ;  obtains  one  of 
the  canonicates  of  the  Lateran, 

273.  Employed  by  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis  as  the  mediator  between 
France  and  Spain,  274.  Recalled 
by  the  pope  to  his  station  as  vice¬ 


legate  at  Avignon,  275.  His  con¬ 
summate  policy  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  princes  of  Savoy;  re¬ 
ceives  the  cardinal  s  hat  from  the 
pope  in  1641,  276.  Deputed  by 
Richelieu  to  draw  up  the  compact 
for  the  surrender  of  Sedan,  277. 
He  begins  to  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  prime  minister  on  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  278.  Political 
state  of  France  at  this  time,  279. 
Brought  immediately  into  the 
councils  of  the  queen,  280.  In 
his  first  outset,  he  encounters  that 
factious  opposition  which  pursued 
him  through  a  great  part  of  his 
ministry,  281.  Becomes  all-pow¬ 
erful  in  the  mind  of  the  queen, 
282.  Success  of  his  measures, 
and  constant  triumph  of  the 
French  army  under  his  ministry, 
282.  Confirms  his  power  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  persons  of  the  state,  at  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  283. 
His  mind  much  belter  adapted  to 
the  calm  though  intricate  paths 
of  diplomatic  intrigue,  than  to 
the  rough  and  dangerous  ways 
through  which  he  was  forced  to 
advance  in  his  internal  govern¬ 
ment,  284.  His  successful  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Italy ;  continued 
opposition  of  the  parliament,  285. 
His  first  open  rupture  with  the 
parliament,  286.  His  measures 
for  recruiting  the  finances  of  the 
country,  287.  Takes  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  banishing  the  parliament 
to  Montargis,  288.  Insurrection 
in  Paris  in  consequence,  289.  His 
irresolution  and  unmanly  appre¬ 
hensions,  291.  Quits  Paris,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  queen  and  the 
young  king,  292.  Libels  of  the 
most  infamous  description,  both 
against  him  and  the  queen,  293. 
A  decree  passed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  banishing  him  from  the 
country,  and  putting  him  without 
the  pale  of  the  laws  if  he  re¬ 
mained  in  France  eight  days,  294. 
His  skill  and  moderation  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes, 
295.  Conspiracy  against  him,  296. 
Takes  means  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  the  conspirators,  297. 
Returns  from  Bordeaux,  and 
finds  the  capital  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolt,  298.  Quits  Paris,  and 
with  various  bodies  of  troops  ad¬ 
vances  to  support  Du  Plessis,  299. 
Returns  to  Paris  in  triumph,  299. 
His  increasing  unpopularity,  and 
continued  opposition  of  the  par- 
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liament,  300,  Escapes  from  Paris 
in  disguise,  and  retires  to  the 
electorate  of  Cologne;  his  letter 
to  the  king,  301.  tDecrees  levelled 
against  him  by  the  parliament, 

302.  Invited  to  return  to  France ; 
commences  his  march  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  303.  Resumes  the 
title  of  minister,  and  wields  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  303. 
Continued  opposition  of  the  par¬ 
liament,  304.  The  parliament 
petition  the  king  to  dismiss  him 
from  the  councils,  305.  Deter¬ 
mines  once  more  to  withdraw 
from  the  court,  and  to  deprive 
the  insurgents  of  their  only  pre¬ 
text  for  continuing  the  war,  306. 
Still  governs  the  country  by 
means  of  Le  Tellier,  who  had 
been  reinstated  in  the  ministry, 

303.  Joins  in  a  petition  for  the 
liberation  of  De  Retz,  307.  Re¬ 
turns  again  to  the  capital ;  his 
entrance  far  more  triumphant  in 
appearance  than  that  of  the  king, 

308.  Conspiracy  against  his  life, 

309.  His  negotiations  with  Crom¬ 
well,  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  his  political  life,  310. 
Quells  all  internal  opposition,  and 
in  1658  leads  Louis  to  the  siege  of 
Dantzic,  311.  Changes  his  views 
towards  Spain,  312.  His  policy 
with  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
the  king,  313.  Concludes  a  pre¬ 
liminary  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  314.  His  disinterested  and 
honourable  advice  to  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  his  marriage,  315. 
His  important  negotiation  with 
Spain,  316.  This  negotiation, 
which  ultimately  seated  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain,  the  most  celebrated  act  of 
his  political  life,  318.  Returns  to 
Paris  to  make  preparations  for 
the  public  entrance  of  the  two 
sovereigns  ;  is  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  parliament  and 
people,  319.  His  death,  320. 
Distribution  of  his  immense 
wealth  ;  his  character  as  given 
by  M.  Dipping,  321.  Review  of 
his  character  and  administration, 
322.  His  passion  for  gaming, 
324.  His  character  in  private 
life,  325.  His  person  and  man¬ 
ners,  326. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  i.  314.  His 
early  education,  317.  Leaves 
Florence  for  a  tour  through  the 
several  states  of  Italy,  to  learn 
the  weightier  affairs  of  state  and 
government,  318.  Returns  to  his 


native  city,  and  endeavours  to 
allay  the  evident  discontent  of 
the  citizens  by  fetes  and  tour¬ 
naments,  319.  His  marriage  with 
Clarice  Orsini,  320.  Succeeds  his 
father  in  the  station  of  supreme 
arbiter  of  the  republic,  320.  His 
chief  aim  to  counteract  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Florentine  exiles, 
321.  His  transactions  with  Six¬ 
tus  IV.,  321.  His  rivalry  with 
Pazzi  ;  conspiracy  in  conse¬ 
quence,  322.  Narrowly  escapes 
assassination  in  church  of  the 
Reparata,  323.  His  power  estab¬ 
lished  ;  his  address  to  the  citi¬ 
zens,  324.  He  proceeds  to  Naples 
as  the  envoy  of  the  Republic,  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  325.  His  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  negotiation  secures 
him,  not  only  a  Florentine,  but 
an  Italian  supremacy,  326.  En¬ 
gages  himself  and  Florence  in 
the  defence  of  Naples  against  the 
designs  of  the  pope,  327.  His 
foreign  policy,  the  bright  side  of 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  327. 
His  early  predilection  for  arts 
and  literature  ;  his  efforts  to  ele¬ 
vate  and  enlighten,  not  only  his 
country,  but  the  world,  328.  De¬ 
votes  himself  in  his  latter  days 
with  zeal  to  agriculture,  329. 
His  death,  in  the  forty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  330.  His  esti¬ 
mable  character,  330. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de,  i.  70. 

Medici,  Piero  de,  i.  70. 

Medici,  Julian  de,  i.  78. 

Medina  Sidonia,  the  duke  of,  ii. 
251. 

Meillerave,  the  marechal  de,  ii. 
156. ;  iii.  26. 

Melancthon,  i.  119. 

Mendoza,  duke  of  Infantado,  i.  62. 

Mendoza,  cardinal,  bishop  of  Si- 
guenza,  i.  26. 

Mendoza,  captain-general,  v.  111. 

Merci,  general,  iv.  226. 

Mercceur,  the  duke  of,  iv,  24. 

Merick,  Sir  John,  the  English  en¬ 
voy  at  Sweden,  ii.  184. 

Mesmes,  de,  the  president,  iii.  49. 

Minorca,  capture  of,  v.  170. 

Mirabeau,  previous  history  of,  v. 
257.  Sent  to  Corsica,  259.  Se¬ 
duces  madame  Monier;  flies  to 
Switzerland,  and  then  to  Holland, 
260.  Condemned  for  rape  by  the 
parliament  of  Besan^on,  261. 
Obtains  a  new  trial ;  departure 
of,  for  England,  262.  Sent  to  the 
court  of  Prussia,  263.  Return  of, 
264.  Introduced  to  Necker/J^. 
Rise  of,  303. 
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Mole,  the  president,  iii.  49.  His 
intrepidityand  firmness  during  the 
tumults  between  the  parliament 
and  the  people,  occasioned  by  the 
signing  of  the  peace  of  Ruel,  51. 
Molinez,  don  Joseph,  iv.  170. 
Moncassin,  i.  309. 

Monclar,  the  baron  de,  iii.  309. 
Monk,  general,  iii.  232. 

Montcalm,  v.  222. 

Monterey,  the  count  de,  iv.  15. 
Montespan,  madame  de,  iii.  300. 
Montesquieu,  marquis  de,  v.  285. 
Montgon,  the  abbe,  v.  36. 

Montigny,  i.  137. 

Montmorency,  the  duke  of,  ii.  107. 

His  execution,  109. 

Montpensier,  the  duchess  of,  iii. 
300. 

Montpellier,  the  treaty  of,  ii.  22. 

Deputies  for,  v.  4. 

Moreira,  the  Jesuit,  v.  107.  Con¬ 
fessor  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
120.  Removal  of,  121. 

Morellet,  v.  242. 

Morna,  de,  Marquis  of  Castel  Ro¬ 
drigo,  i.  265. 

Mornay,  du  Piessis,  his  Protestant 
bigotry,  i.  245. 

Morocco,  the  emperor  of,  v.  166. 
Mortara,  Francis,  marquis  of,  iv. 
25. 

Mortemar,  the  duke  of,  v.  11. 
Mothe,  marshal  dela,  his  character, 
as  drawn  by  De  Retz,  iii.  39. 
Motta,  cardinal,  v.  105. 

Mounier,  v.  307. 

Muhlberg,  the  battle  of,  i.  114. 
Muley,  Moluc,  king  of  the  Moors, 
i.  149. 

Murcia,  the  kingdom  of,  v.  190. 
Musquiz,  don  Miguel,  minister  of 
finance,  v.  193. 


N. 

Nancre,  the  marquis  of,  iv.  195. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  v.  312.  As¬ 
sertion  of,  314. 

Nardi,  i  72. 

Nasse,  Mile.  Curchod  de,  v.  242. 

Necker,  James,  v.  240—314.  Ap¬ 
pointed  syndic  of  the  French 
company  of  the  Indies,  v.  244. 
Appointed  director-general  of 
finance,  244.  Refuses  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  salary,  245.  The 
com pte- rendu  of,  247.  Retire¬ 
ment  of,  from  the  government, 
252.  Famous  reply  of,  to  the 
statement  of  Calonne,  256.  Ex¬ 
iled  from  Paris,  264.  Recall  of, 
269.  Conduct  of,  275.  Sends  in 
his  resignation,  290.  Ordered  to 


quit  France,  292-  Departure  of, 
293.  Return  of,  297.  Financial 
proposal  of,  302.  Decline  of  the 
popularity  of,  303.  Return  of,  to 
his  native  country,  311.  Death 
of,  313. 

Necker,  madame,  v.  251. 

Nieuport,  the  battle  of,  i.  169. 

Nivernois,  the  duke  of,  v.  219. 

Noailles,  the  marshal,  iv.  65.  ' 

Noailles,  cardinal,  v.  6. 

North,  lord,  v.  174. 

Novion,  iii.  50. 

S 

o. 

Olivarez,  Gaspar  de  Guzman, 
count  and  duke  of  San  Lucar; 
his  birth,  parentage,  and  early 
education,  ii.  220.  Anecdote  of 
his  early  life,  221.  Appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  Philip,  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  222.  Ad¬ 
vances  in  the  favour  of  the  young 
prince,  223.  Appointed  to  various 
high  offices,  and  named  duke 
of  San  Lucar  ;  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  224.  As¬ 
sumes  the  title  as  well  as  the 
functions  of  minister  ;  severity 
of  his  first  acts,  224.  His  first 
proceedings  render  him  both 
loved  and  feared  by  the  populace, 
225.  His  plans  and  his  ambition 
increase  with  his  successes,  226. 
Obtains  from  the  pope  the  canon¬ 
ization  of  four  Spanish  saints, 
227.  His  negotiations  with  the 
English  court  concerning  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  with 
prince  Charles,  228.  Gains  va¬ 
rious  advantages  over  Holland  ; 
the  great  defect  of  his  policy  that 
of  not  justly  appreciating  the 
exact  condition  of  the  country  he 
had  to  rule,  229.  His  designs 
too  vast  for  his  resources,  230. 
State  of  Spain  on  his  becoming 
minister,  231.  Promulgates  se¬ 
veral  important  laws  in  1624, 232. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  Lucca, 
Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma, 

233.  Obtains  conditions  from 
even  the  keen-sighted  Richelieu, 

234.  Tempted  to  abandon  the 
course  he  had  hitherto  pursued, 
and  risk  a  general  war,  235.  He 
seeks  in  vain  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Holland,  236.  His  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  internal 
peace,  237.  The  negotiation 
brought  to  a  sudden  close,  and 
the  war  resumed  as  fiercely  as 
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ever,  2.38.  Events  of  his  private 
life,  238.  Acknowledges  his  il¬ 
legitimate  son  by  Margaret  Spi- 
nola  as  his  son  and  heir,  239. 
His  ambition  now  centers  in  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  240.  In¬ 
ternal  discontents  at  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  241.  His  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  a  treaty  of 
peace  from  Richelieu,  242.  His 
policy  and  that  of  Richelieu 
stand  strongly  opposed  to  each 
other,  243.  Progress  of  the  fall 
of  Spain,  244  Evils  and  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  by  him  in 
his  administration,  246.  Pushes 
the  war  into  Italy  with  great,  but 
transitory  success,  247.  His  ex¬ 
pedients  to  raise  money  to  carry 
on  the  war,  247.  Causes  the 
Catalonian  deputies  to  be  ar¬ 
rested;  general  insurrection  the 
consequence,  218.  The  manner 
in  which  he  communicates  to  the 
king  the  rising  in  Portugal,  249. 
Receives  information  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  in  Andalusia,  250. 
Draws  up  with  his  own  hand  the 
cartel  in  manner  of  a  manifesto, 
treating  the  Portuguese  monarch 
as  duke  of  Braganza,  251.  His  un¬ 
wise  policy  in  respect  to  Catalonia, 
252.  His  plans  in  Portugal  frustra¬ 
ted,  254.  Struggles  with  increasing 
difficulties  at  home,  255.  The  im¬ 
mediate  causes  which  hurled  him 
from  the  summit  of  his  power, 
256.  Brief  review  of  his  admi¬ 
nistration,  257.  His  impudent 
opposition  to  the  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  queen,  260.  His 
increasing  unpopularity,  261. 
Demands  permission  to  retire, 
262.  Receives  a  letter  from  the 
king,  commanding  him  to  retire 
to  his  country  house,  264.  Pub¬ 
lic  rejoicing  on  the  occasion, 
265.  He  publishes  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct;  his  death,  266. 
His  character  as  a  statesman, 
267.  His  person,  268. 

Omer  Talon,  his  splendid  extem¬ 
poraneous  speech  in  parliament 
during  the  tumults  caused  by  De 
Retz  and  his  faction,  iii.  7. 

Ouate,  count,  iv.  5.  Appointed 
viceroy  of  Naples,  19.  Signalises 
a  government  of  five  years,  by  the 
execution  of  nearly  18,0U0  per¬ 
sons,  20. 

Oporto,  vinegrowers  of,  v.  117.  The 
insurrection  of,  117,  118. 

Orleans,  the  duke  of,  appointed 
prime  minister,  v.  30. 

Orleans,  the  duke  of,  v.  11. 


Orleans,  the  duke  of,  v.  305.  Sent 
to  London,  309. 

Orleans,  the  duke  of,  position  of, 
v.  16. 

O’Reilly,  general,  v.  207  Dismissal 
of,  208. 

Ornano,  the  marechal  d’,  ii.  42. 

Orri,  iv.  157. 

Orsini,  the  princess,  her  history,  iv. 
143.  Her  disgrace  and  death, 
154. 

Ossuno,  don  Pedro  Giron,  duke  of, 
his  birth  and  parentage,  i.  283. 
His  early  education,  285.  Visits 
France  in  the  suite  of  the  duke  of 
Feria ;  his  marriage,  286.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  military  command]; 
repairs  to  the  siege  of  Oscend, 
2b7.  Undertakes  to  go  to  the 
British  court  as  a  private  noble¬ 
man  ;  his  interview  with  the 
English  monarch,  '288.  Returns 
to  Brussels;  gives  himself  up  with 
greater  ardour  than  ever  to  mi¬ 
litary  enterprises,  289.  f  Receives 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
from  the  archduke,  289.  Enters 
the  city  of  Madrid  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  attendance.  290.  Declares 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging 
the  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  remonstrates 
against  the  Moorish  expulsion, 

291.  Appointed  viceroy  of  Sicily, 

292.  His  measures  to  remedy  the 
disorders  amongst  the  Sicilians, 

293.  Advanced  to  the  viceroyaliy 
of  Naples,  commences  his  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  same  edict  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  Sicilians, 
296.  Aspires  to  independent  so¬ 
vereignty,  297.  Sends  his  fleet 
to  crui>e  against  the  Venetians ; 
receives  a  peremptory  order  from 
his  court  to  desist  from  naval 
hostilities  in  the  Adriatic,  298. 
Conceives  the  daring  project  of 
rendering  himself  independent  of 
Spain,  and  changing  his  vice¬ 
royal  authority  into  absolute  so¬ 
vereignty,  299.  His  scheme  of 
independence  favoured  by  the 
duke  of  Venice,  302.  Augments 
his  army  and  fleet ;  excites  the 
suspicions  of  the  Spanish  court, 
304.  Holds  a  parliament  in  1619 ; 
his  changing  conduct  towards  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  306  His  de¬ 
signs  against  Venice,  307.  Failure 
of  his  scheme  upon  Venice,  310. 
Is  dethroned  like  a  Turkish 
pacha  when  the  firman  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  displayed,  311.  Makes 
a  splendid  and  triumphant  entry 
into  Madrid,  312.  Disgrace  and 
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imprisonment  of,  313.  His  death 
after  three  years  imprisonment  in 
the  castle  of  Almeida,  313. 

Oxenstiem,  Axel,  count,  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  early  education, 
ii.  176.  Sent  by  Charles  IX.  of 
Sweden  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  the  court  of  Mecklenburg,  177. 
His  marriage,  178.  Events,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  called 
him  from  his  native  country,  178. 
Sent  on  a  new  mission  to  Livonia ; 
establishes  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  both  in  the  eyes  of 
the  king  and  the  nation,  179. 
Raised  to  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  kingdom  of  Sweden,  180.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  English  ambas¬ 
sadors  on  the  part  of  the  young 
monarch,  181.  His  angry  reply 
to  Anstruther,  the  English  am¬ 
bassador,  182.  Similarity  of  his 
character  and  abilities  with  that 
of  his  sovereign,  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus,  183.  His  admirable  inter¬ 
nal  arrangements,  184.  Anecdotes 
of,  185.  Undertakes  and  conducts 
with  success  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  negotiations  that  he  ever  was 
engaged  in, 186.  His  successful  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  Stralsund,  and  at  the 
court  of  Denmark ;  enters  into  a 
treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Denmark,  188.  His  advice 
to  the  king  with  regard  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  190.  Receives  orders  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  imperial  envoy  and 
the  Danish  envoy  at  Dantzic, 
191.  Endeavours  to  withdraw 
the;imperial  envoy  from  the  scene 
of  his  machinations  byrefusing  to 
treat  with  him  at  Dantzic,  192. 
Left  by  the  king  at  Erfurt,  under 
the.  title  of  “  Legatus  ab  ex- 
ercitu,”  194.  His  unrivalled  ef¬ 
forts  as  an  administrator,  195. 
His  efforts  for  the  protection  of 
the  protestants  of  Germany,  196. 
His  military  skill  and  political 
sagacity,  197.  His  plans  for  unit¬ 
ing  more  firmly  the  protestant 
league ;  receives  unlimited  power 
in  regard  to  negotiations  and 
hostilities,  198.  His  deep  grief 
at  the  king;;  his  skill  and  firm¬ 
ness,  199.  Accomplishes  the 
greatest  efforts  of  his  statesman¬ 
ship,  200.  Obtains  in  favour  of 
Sweden  the  general  direction  of 
the  evangelical  league,  201.  His 
contemptuous  reply  to  the  ex¬ 
travagant  demands  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nobles,  202.  Involved  in 
difficulties  by  an  event  as  unfore- 
VOL.  V. 


seen  as  it  was  difficult  to  remedy, 
203.  His  indignation  at  the  un¬ 
reasonable  demands  of  Bernard 
duke  of  Wiemar,  204.  His  clear¬ 
sighted  penetration  and  accurate 
reasoning,  206.  Dispatches  his 
son  to  England  to  treat  for  further 
assistance,  207.  Appeals  in  vain 
to  the  princes  of  the  protestant 
league  for  assistance  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  208.  Proceeds  to 
Paris  and  Holland  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  their  support  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  war,  209.  Concludes 
arrangements  with  France,  which 
promise  greater  success  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  210.  Resigns 
his  authority  in  Germany,  and 
appears  once  more  in  the  senate 
as  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  young  queen’s  guard¬ 
ians,  211.  Prepares  for  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Denmark,  212.  Con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  Denmark, 
the  most  advantageous  thatjsuc- 
cess  could  command,  213.  Re¬ 
ceives  the  title  of  count  from 
queen  Christina ;  elected  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  university  of  Upsal, 
213.  Uses  all  his  influence  to 
dissuade  the  queen  from  abdicat¬ 
ing,  215.  His  death,  216.  His 
person,  216.  His  character  as  a 
statesman,  217. 


P. 

Padillo,  don  Carlos  de,  iv.  22. 

Padillo,  dor.  John  de,  iv.  22. 

Padillo,  don  Martin  de,  to  the  com. 
mand  of  the  fleet  sent  by  Philip 
III.  against  England,  i.  266. 

Palafox,  John,  bishop  of  Osma,  v. 
1 33. 

Panchaud,  the  banker,  v.  256. 

Paraguay,  history  of,  v.  111. 

Parma,  the  duke  of,  death  of,  v.  53. 

Paris,  the  parliament  of,  v  228. 

Passau,  the  treaty  of,  i.  125. 

Patino,  don  Joseph,  iv.  304. 

Pazzi,  Francis  de,  his  rivalry  with 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  i.  321.  Con¬ 
spiracy  in  consequence,  322.  Ex- 
ecution  of,  323. 

Pele,  Baptista,  a  Genoese,  punish¬ 
ment  of,  v.  145. 

Pefiaranda,  the  count  of,  iv.  14. 

Pellisson,  the  abbe,  iv.  70. 

Perault,  Claude,  iii.  151. 

Peronot,  Nicolas,  i.  101. 

Peru,  insurrection  of,  v.  200. 

Pescatori,  Laura,  iv .  227- 

Peter  of  Navarre,  i.  41. 

Petrucci;  cardinal,  i.  87- 
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Philibert,  prince  of  Savoy,  i.  293. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  directs  his  whole 
care  and  attention  to  crush  the 
French  huguenots,  i.  135.  Ob¬ 
liged  to  .have  recourse  to  the 
meanest  expedients  to  raise 
money,  144.  His  war  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  150.  Character  of  his  reign, 
152. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  his  reign 
during  the  administration  of  don 
Louis  de  Haro,  iv.  7.  Recalled 
to  Madrid  by  the  illness  of  the 
queen,  8.  His  anger  and  morti¬ 
fication  at  the  disaffected  state  of 
Aragon,  9.  His  calmness  on 
hearing  the  death  of  his  son,  10. 
His  licentious  character;  con¬ 
spiracy  against  his  life,  21.  His 
marriage  with  the  archduchess 
Maria  Anne  of  Austria,  24. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Farnese,  iv.  150. 

Philip  Augustus,  i.  2. 

Philip  de  Comines,  i.  8. 

Philip,  archduke,  i.  34. 

Philipsburg,  the  siege  of,  v.  59. 

Phlug,  i.  108. 

Pierre,  captain,  i.  297. 

Pitt,  v.  222.  Resignation  of,  225. 

Pius  V.,  pope,  one  of  the  few  pon¬ 
tiffs  whose  exertions  were  zeal¬ 
ously  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  common¬ 
wealth  exclusively,  i.  143.  His 
death,  145. 

Plelo,  count  de,  French  ambasador, 
v.  56. 

Pluvant,  the  marqis  de,  iv.  65. 

Polignac,  madame  de,  v.  294. 

Politian,  i.  72. 

Pombal,  Sebastian  Joseph,  marquis 
of,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  London,  v.  105.  Re¬ 
called  from  England,  106.  Se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
107.  Opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  110. 
Administration  of,  112.  Ap¬ 
pointed  chief  minister,  115.  Con¬ 
duct  hf,  towards  the  high  nobility, 
118.  Forms  a  council  of  eccle¬ 
siastics,  133.  Raises  an  army, 
1.34.  Created  count  Oeyras,  136. 
Reforms  and  measures  of,  136  — 
143.  Created  marquis  of  Pombal, 
146.  Dismissed  from  office,  146. 
Death  of,  148.  Character  and 
policy  of,  148—156. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  v.  218. 

Pomponne,  Simon  Arnaud,  mar¬ 
quis,  iii.  23& 

Popoli,  the  duke  of,  iv.  172. 

Poporati,  colonel,  ii.  102. 

Portocarrero,  don  Pedro,  i.  48. 

Priego,  marquis  of,  i.  37- 


Privas,  the  capture  of,  ii.  78. 
Puysieux,  the  marquis  of,  ii.  22. 
Pye,  marchioness  of,  v.  34. 


Q. 

Quesnel,  the  Jansenist,  v.  10. 


R. 

Ragotski,  prince  of  Transylvania, 
iv.  201. 

Ramiro,  marquis  Toral,  iv.  3. 

Ramos,  Josepha,  her  romantic  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  duke  of  Ripperda, 
iv.  313. 

Raphael,  i.  97. 

Ravenna,  the  battle  of,  i.  77. 

Reformation,  progress  of  the,  i.  110. 

Reingout,  i.  161. 

Reipitsch,  von,  i.  108. 

Renault,  i.  308. 

Rhetel,  the  battle  of,  iii.  71. 

Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
cardinal  de,  ii.  1.  His  birth, 
arentage,  and  early  education, 
.  Enters  the  army,  and  takes 
the  title  of  lord  of  Chillon,  2.  In¬ 
duced  to  quit  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  theology,  3.  Consecrated 
bishop  of  Lucon;  anecdote  of,  4. 
Wishes  to  establish  himself  as  a 
popular  preacher,  4.  His  efforts 
to  advance  himself  at  court,  5. 
Attaches  himself  to  the  party  of 
Mary  de  Medici,  6.  His  eloquent 
and  dignified  speech  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  clergy,  at  the 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  7. 
Receives  from  Mary  de  Medici 
the  appointment  of  counsellor  of 
state,  8.  Continued  in  his  office 
by  Louis  XIII.,  10.  Retires  to 
Blois,  and  takes  upon  himself  the 
humble  occupation  of  superin- 
tendant  of  the  household  of  the 
queen-mother,  11.  Commanded 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  take  up 
his  abode  at  Avignon,  12.  Sent 
for  to  hasten  to  Angouleme,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  re¬ 
conciliation  between  the  king  and 
queen,  13.  Possesses  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  queen-mother, 
14.  His  injudicious  advice  to 
her,  17.  Excites  the  jealousy  of 
the  duke  of  Luines  ;  unpleasant 
consequences  of  it,  18.  His  efforts 
to  obtain  his  elevation  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  19.  His  political  skill 
obtains  a  seat  in  the  conclave, 
21.  His  cautious  policy,  22.  De- 
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votes  himself  entirely  to  the  care 
of  the  queen-mother’s  interests  ; 
is  again  nominated  to  the  council 
of  state  ;  his  measures,  24.  As¬ 
sumes  the  entire  direction  of  the 
court,  25.  Appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  26.  His 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of 
the  papal  nuncio,  27  •  Grants  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  in  the 
Valteline,  29.  Steps  preparatory 
to  the  war  with  Austria,  30.  His 
meeting  with  Barberini,  the  papal 
legate,  grants  a  further  suspension 
of  hostilities  in  the  Valteline,  31. 
Arbitrary  and  despotic  character 
of  his  administration,  32.  Poli¬ 
tical  reasons  for  his  despotic  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  Huguenots,  34. 
His  external  and  internal  policy, 
35.  He  offers  conditions  to  the 
Huguenots,  37.  Discontent  of 
the  Catholics  in  consequence; 
his  conversation  with  the  papal 
nuncio  oh  the  subject,  39.  Con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  Spain, 40.  The 
conspiracy  of  Chalais  tends  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  power  on  a  basis  which 
it  could  never  otherwise  obtain, 
41.  His  measures  for  the  ruin  of 
Ornano ;  his  bold  reply  to  the  due 
d’Anjou,  43.  Rumours  of  a  de¬ 
sign  to  assassinate  him,  44.  Prompt 
measures  taken  by  the  king  for 
his  security,  45.  Punshment  of 
the  conspirators,  46.  His  plans 
for  the  extension  of  his  power 
and  the  attainment  of  future  ob¬ 
jects,  48.  He  offers  public  insults 
to  the  young  queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  49.  Corrupt  means  which 
he  employs  to  supply  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  revenue,  51.  Obtains 
the  office  of  admiral  under  the 
titles  of  grand  master,  chief,  and 
superintendant-general  of  the  na¬ 
vigation  and  commerce  of  France, 

52.  His  schemes  of  greatness 
disappointed  for  a  time  by  the 
threatened  hostility  of  England, 

53.  His  exulting  anticipation  of 
fresh  success,  54.  Cultivates  the 
first  seeds  of  dissension  between 
the  weak  king  and  his  mother, 

55.  His  situation  rendered  pe¬ 
rilous  by  the  illness  of  the  queen, 

56.  His  keen  policy  with  respect 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  the  south,  56.  Sup¬ 
ports  the  plans  suggested  by 
Thoiras  for  relieving  fort  St. 
Martin,  57.  Sells  his  jewels  and 
plate  to  make  up  the  sum  of 


money  required  to  carry  through 
the  project,  58.  Takes  measures 
to  allure  the  king  of  England 
into  a  temporary  peace  with 
France ;  negotiates  with  Spain 
and  Holland,  59.  His  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  Rochelle,  60.  Invested  with 
the  highest  clerical,  civil,  and 
military  dignities,  and  appears  as 
bishop,  prime  minister,  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  61.  His  reform¬ 
ations  in  the  army,  62.  His 
liberality  and  economy,  63.  Pro¬ 
poses  terms  to  the  Rochellois, 
which  they  reject,  64.  He  treats 
with  the  English  and  the  Ro¬ 
chellois,  65.  Terms  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Rochellois,  64.  En¬ 
ters  Rochelle,  and  officiates  at 
high  mass,  67.  After  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  town,  he  con¬ 
tinues  his  warfare  with  success, 
68.  Determines  to  assist  the 
duke  of  Mantua  in  his  war  with 
Spain  and  Savoy,  71.  Hastens 
to  Paris,  and  immediately  pro¬ 
poses  to  the  king  to  afford  ef¬ 
fectual  succours  to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  72.  His  eloquent  speech 
in  the  council  on  the  occasion, 
73.  Follows  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  Lyons ;  leads 
the  king  forward  with  a  force  of 
nearly  30,000  men,  and  halts  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  74.  Pro¬ 
poses  negotiations  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  75.  Negotiations  renewed 
and  concluded,  without  further 
effusion  of  blood  or  greater  ex¬ 
pense  to  France,  76.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  England ;  arrives 
with  a  force  at  the  siege  of 
Privas,  77.  His  negotiations  with 
the  marquis  St.  Andre,  78.  Terms 
of  his  pacification  with  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  79.  Returns  to  Paris, 
80.  Uses  all  his  powers  to  de¬ 
prive  Mary  de  Medici  of  the 
authority  he  had  formerly  con¬ 
tributed  to  restore,  81.  Appointed 
principal  minister  by  the  king’s 
letters  patent,  82.  Proceeds  to 
the  scene  of  war,  and  assumes  the 
style  of  generalissimo,  83.  The 
weak  and  strong  traits  of  his 
nature  stand  out  more  promi¬ 
nently  in  this  expedition  than  in 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  84. 
Resolves  to  force  a  way  through 
Piedmont;  his  extraordinary 
dress  ;  his  skill  in  horsemanship, 
85.  His  manoeuvre  to  obtain 
terms  from  the  governor,  86. 
Returns  to  France ;  accomplishes 
his  enterprise  against  the  duke 
z  2 
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of  Savoy,  87.  Negotiates  with 
the  famous  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and  with  the  protestant  princes 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  88.  Re¬ 
turns  to  France ;  his  dissimula¬ 
tion,  89.  His  interview  with 
Mary  de  Medici,  90.  Her  angry 
vituperation,  90.  Receives  a 
summons  from  the  king;  finds 
him  full  of  expressions  of  regard 
and  confidence,  91.  His  artful 
speech  before  the  privy  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  queen’s  ca¬ 
bal,  93.  His  vigorous  measures 
for  the  punishment  of  all  who  had 
in  any  way  joined  in  it,  94.  His 
estate,  called  Richelieu,  erected 
into  a  duchy  ;  entitled  to  a  place 
amongst  the  peers  of  France ; 
appointed  governor  of  Brittany, 
97.  Marches  with  the  king  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army  to 
invade  Lorraine,  98.  Meets  with 
two  personal  mortifications, which 
depress  him  very  much,  99. 
His  wise  policy,  100.  His  extra¬ 
ordinary  manoeuvres  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retaining  possession  of 
Pignerol,  101.  Engages  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  tragedy  as  dark  and 
bloody  as  ever  was  performed, 
10-3.  Annuls  the  commission,  and 
appoints  a  new  chamber  of  justice 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  Marillac, 
104.  His  angry  reply  to  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  mar¬ 
shal,  105.  Instigates  the  States 
of  Holland  to  continue  the  war 
vigorously  against  the  Spaniards 
of  the  Low  Countries,  104.  Ad¬ 
vances  to  Languedoc,  and  con¬ 
cludes  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  107. ”  His  implacability 
towards  the  unhappy  Montmo¬ 
rency,  108.  Prepares  a  triumphal 
progress  through  the  south  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  France,  109.  His 
illness  ;  joy  evinced  by  the  people 
at  prospect  of  his  death,  110.  Re¬ 
turns  to  Paris ;  his  harsh  mea¬ 
sures,  111.  Encounters  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  parliament,  112. 
Invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  113.  Renews  the 
treaty  with  Sweden,  114.  Declines 
the  offers  of  the  Belgian  nobles, 
and  prepares  to  attack  Lorraine, 
115.  His  severe  stipulations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Lorraine,  116.  Enters  into 
negotiations  concerning  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  queen-mother  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  118.  His  activity 
in  regard  to  the  external  relations 
of  France,  120.  Concludes  a  new 
treaty  with  the  protestant  league, 


122.  His  illness ;  deference  shown 
to  him  by  the  king,  123.  Endea¬ 
vours  to  annul  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  124.  His 
measures  to  replenish  the  ex¬ 
hausted  state  of  the  finances ;  his 
ministry  threatened  to  end  with 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  126.  Spe¬ 
culates  upon  adding  Franche 
Comt6  to*  Lorraine,  127.  His 
firmness,  notwithstanding  his  suf¬ 
fering  of  body  and  depression  of 
mind,  128.  Incurs  the  king’s 
displeasure  by  appointing  the 
duke  of  Orleans  and  the  count 
de  Soissons  to  high  offices  in  the 
state,  129.  Falls  into  apathetic 
gloom,  130.  Resumes  the  firmness 
which  had  for  a  time  abandoned 
him,  and  the  haughtiness  which 
in  his  apprehension  he  had  laid 
aside,  131.  Proceeds  to  Amiens 
to  attend  the  council,  132.  Con¬ 
spiracy  against  his  life,  133.  In¬ 
duces  the  king  to  march  against 
the  duke  of  Orleans ;  left  free  to 
act  with  increasing  vigour,  134. 
The  Valteline  lost  to  France  by 
his  negligence,  135.  Succeeds  in 
removing  from  the  mind  of  the 
king  any  unfavourable  impres¬ 
sion  which  had  been  made  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  conduct,  137.  Renews 
an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
with  Savoy,  138.  His  jealousy, 
even  of  those  who  were  infinitely 
inferior  to  himself,  139.  Failure  of 
his  scheme  on  the  peninsula,  140. 
His  glaring  infractions  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  rights 
of  the  people,  140.  Takes  means 
to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the 
king  against  the  queen  on  account 
of  a  secret  correspondence  which 
she  had  carried  on  with  her  rela¬ 
tions  in  Spain,  141.  His  wild  and 
skilful  measures  to  get  possession 
of  the  queen’s  papers,  142.  His 
foreign  policy,  144.  Perseveres 
in  his  designs  against  Austria, 
145.  His  political  intrigues  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1638  and  1639,  146. 
His  angry  discussions  with  the 
pope,  147.  His  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Weimar,  148.  His  in¬ 
trigues  against  Austria,  150.  An 
event  showing  how  completely 
his  will  becomes  a  law  in  France, 
151.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Catalonians,  by  which  they  re¬ 
nounce  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  give  themselves  up  to 
the  French  monarch,  152.  His 
despotic  acts  adds  to  the  host  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  aid  in 
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effecting  his  overthrow,  154. 
Commences  hostilities  with  Spain, 
155.  His  treaty  with  the  duke  de 
Bouillon,  156.  Directs  his  princi¬ 
pal  attention  towards  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Roussillon,  157.  His  ex¬ 
traordinary  exertions  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  all  points  of 
the  frontier,  158.  Gives  a  sump¬ 
tuous  entertainment  to  the  court 
and  the  officers,  159.  His  letter 
to  the  count  de  Guiche  on  his 
defeat,  160.  His  illness  ;  renewed 
conspiracies  against  him,  161. 
Arrest  of  the  conspirators,  162. 
Returns  to  Paris  in  triumph,  164. 
Induces  the  prisoners,  by  the 
basest  means,  to  criminate  them¬ 
selves,  165.  His  observation  to 
the  king  on  the  execution  of 
Cing  Mars  and  De  Thou,  166. 
Successes  that  adorned  the  last 
years  of  his  ministry,  167.  His 
firmness  and  resignation  on  his 
death-bed,  168.  His  death  ;  be¬ 
queaths  his  palace,  afterwards 
called  the  Palais  Royal,  and  a 
sum  of  1,500,000  livres,  to  the 
king,  169.  State  of  the  finances 
at  his  death,  170.  His  person  and 
character,  170.  Review  of  his 
administration,  171.  His  efforts 
for  the  advancement  of  litera¬ 
ture,  173.  His  powers  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  a  theologian,  174.  His 
temper,  174. 

Ricci,  general  of  the  jesuit£,  v.  230. 

Ripperda,  John  William,  duke  of, 
his  birth,  parentage,  and  early 
education,  iv.  268.  Enters  the 
army,  and  rises  to  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  his  marriage,  269.  Ap¬ 
pointed  envoy  extraordinary  from 
Holland  to  the  Spanish  capital, 
and  afterwards  ambassador  at  the 
Spanish  court,  270.  Death  of  his 
wife,  270.  Attaches  himself  to 
Alberont,  and  assists  him  with 
memorials  arid  plans  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  improve¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  271.  Intrigues  of, 
excite  the  jealousy  of  Alberoni, 
272.  Returns  to  Holland,  renders 
a  full  account  of  his  mission,  and 
then  resigns  formally  the  office 
that  he  held,  273.  Returns  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  abjures  the  protestant  reli¬ 
gion  at  St.  Ildefonso,  and  receives 
the  appointment  of  superintend- 
ant-general  of  the  royal  manufac¬ 
tories,  with  a  considerable  pen¬ 
sion,  a  grant  of  land,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  house,  274.  Removed  from 
his  post,  and  deprived  of  his  pen¬ 
sion  ;  his  policy,  275.  Is  again  re¬ 


stored  to  office,  276.  His  second 
marriage;  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  administration  of 
Spain,  277.  Devotes  himself  zeal¬ 
ously  to  cultivate  the  regard  of 
the  queen  dowager,  278.  His  en¬ 
terprising  genius,  280.  Becomes 
the  secret  counsellor  and  confid¬ 
ant  of  the  queen  dowager,  281. 
Entrusted  with  the  task  of  open¬ 
ing  a  secret  negotiation  with'the 
house  of  Austria,  282.  His  plan 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  of  Spain,  283.  His  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  in  conducting  the 
negotiations  with  Austria,  285. 
Change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
court  during  his  absence,  286. 
Concludes  a  treaty  between  the 
emperor  and  Spain  without  the 
mediation,  sanction,  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  other  power,  288. 
Stipulations  of  the  treaty,  289. 
Appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Vienna;  his  splendour 
and  ostentation,  290.  Is  raised  to 
the  rank  of  duke,  290.  Returns 
to  Madrid ;  nominated  s-ecretary 
of  state,  and  appointed  a  grandee 
of  the  first  class,  291.  Monopo¬ 
lises  the  superintendence  of  the 
marine,  the  Indies,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  war  department, 
292.  His  reforms  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  raise  a  tempest  of  cla¬ 
mours  against  him,  293.  Increas¬ 
ing  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
294.  His  unsuccessful  efforts  in 
France,  295.  His  interview  with 
Konigseg,  the  imperial  ambas¬ 
sador,  296.  Denies  having  had 
any  communication  with  duke  of 
Wharton,  297.  Thwarted  in  his 
schemes  to  raise  funds  for  the 
expedition  against  England,  298. 
Changes  the  course  of  his  de¬ 
meanour,  and  endeavours  to 
soothe  and  tranquillise  as  much 
as  he  had  before  striven  to  over¬ 
bear  and  irritate,  299.  His  plan 
of  co-operation  between  Russia 
and  Spain,  301.  His  measures 
for  reforming  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  301.  His  declining  power; 
anecdote  of,  303.  A  regular  cabal 
formed  against  him,  306.  In¬ 
trigues  to  deprive  him  of  his 
political  power  in  Spain,  306.  Pre¬ 
sented  with  a  royal  decree  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  all  his  ministerial  func¬ 
tions,  308.  His  rage  and  indig¬ 
nation,  309.  Addresses  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  and  reproach  to 
Philip,  310.  Arrested  and  lodged 
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as  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Se¬ 
govia,  311.  Romantic  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  means  by  which  he  ef¬ 
fected  his  escape,’  313.  Excite¬ 
ment  in  the  public  mind,  caused 
by  his  appearance  in  England, 
315.  Transfers  his  property  to 
Holland,  and  sets  sail  for  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  316.  Sails  for  Morocco, 
taking  with  him  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  give  splendour  and 
dignity  to  his  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mohammedans,  317. 
Received  with  high  honour  by 
the  emperor,  318.  Appointed  to 
an  office  equivalent  to  that  of 
prime  minister,  320.  His  death, 

321.  His  character  as  a  statesman, 

322. 

Richerie,  La,  ii.  1 53. 

Robinet,  iv.  157. 

Rockingham,  lord,  ministry  of,  v. 
174. 

Rochefoucault,the  cardinal  de,ii.24. 

Rodney,  admiral,  v.  168. 

Rohan,  the  due  de,  ii.  36. 

Rohan,  the  chevalier  de,  conspiracy 
of,  iii.  296.  His  trial  and  execu¬ 
tion,  297. 

Roncovicri,  count,  iv.  133.  Nomi¬ 
nated  bishop  of  Borgo  di  St.  Don- 
nino,  134. 

Rupert,  prince,  iii.  257. 

Rubi,  marquis  of,  governor  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  v.  207. 

Ruyz,  friar,  i.  28. 


S. 

Sachetti,  cardinal,  ii.  270. 

Sadolet,  the  papal  secretary,  i.  80. 
St.  Aignan,  the  duke  of,  iv.  199. 

St.  Andre,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  77. 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  the  massacre  of, 
i.  214. 

St.  Croix,  iii.  301. 

St.  George,  the  chevalier,  iv.  83. 

St.  Germain,  the  marquis  of,  iv.  40. 
St.  John,  Mr.,  iii.  226. 

St.  Lambert,  v.  253. 

St.  Laurent,  monsieur  de,  iv.  65. 

St  Quentin,  the  battle  of,  i.  131. 

St.  Real,  the  abbe,  his  history  of 
the  Venetian  conspiracy  of  1618, 
i.  300. 

St.  Simon,  v.  23. 

St.  Simon,  the  duke  of,  iv.  101. 

St.  Stephen,  the  abbey  of,  at  Caen, 
v.  24. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  iii.  2. 

Saldanha,  cardinal,  v.  120. 

Salucci,  an  Italian  banker,  escape 
of,  v.  209. 

Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  i.  322. 


Sandwich,  the  earl  of,  iii.  272. 
Sartine,  lieutenant  of  police,  v.  250. 
Savona,  Andrea,  i.  285. 

Savonarola,  the  celebrated  preacher 
of  Florence,  i.  73. 

Savoy,  the  duke  of,  v.  8. 

Sauli,  cardinal,  i.  78. 

Sauvage,  the  chancellor,  L  59. 
Saxony,  the  electoral  house  of,  v. 
96. 

Schleitz,  the  baron  de,  iv.  259. 
Schomberg,  the  count  de,  ii.  22. 
Schomberg,  marshal,  iv.  23. 

Scotti,  the  papal  nuncio,  ii.  27 5. 
Scotti,  the  marquis  of,  iv.  228. 
Scraggs,  secretary,  iv.  95. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  i.  149. 
Serbellon,  count,  ii.  68. 

Seignelai,  the  marquis  de,  iii.  202. 
Seignelay,  v.  4. 

Severino,  cardinal  San,  i.  78. 
Shelburne,  lord,  v.  174. 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  ii.  178. 
Siller}',  the  chancellor,  ii.  22. 
Soderini,  the  gonfalonier  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  i.  78. 

Soissons,  the  count  de,  ii.  123.  His 
death,  156. 

Soissons,  the  countess  de,  her  ap¬ 
peal  to  Richelieu  in  behalf  of  her 
son,  ii.  154. 

Soissons,  the  congress  of,  v.  51. 
Solano,  admiral,  v.  169. 

Sonora,  marquis,  v.  215. 

Sonoy,  Diedrick,  governor  of  West 
Friesland,  i.  156. 

Soubise,  the  prince  de,  ii  35. 

Souza,  don  Ignatius,  v.  161. 

Spain,  process  of  her  fall,  ii.  244. 
Squillaci,  v.  158. 

Spinola,  general,  i.  170. 

Stael,  madame  de,  vJ312. 

Stanhope,  lord,  his  letter  to  Du¬ 
bois,  iv.  77.  His  interview  with 
Dubois  at  the  Hague,  83. 
Stanislaus,  Leczinski,  iv.  287. 
Stanley,  William,  i.  161. 

Staremberg,  count,  iv.  141. 
Staremberg,  Austrian  statesman,  v. 
219. 

Stair,  lord,  iv.  84. 

Sully,  genealogy  of  his  family,  i. 
211.  His  birth  and  early  edu¬ 
cation,  212.  His  first  interview 
with  Henry  IV.,  213.  Narrowly 
escapes  during  the  general  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  protestants  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  214.  En¬ 
ters  the  army;  his  bravery  at 
the  attack  of  Villefranche,  215. 
Gives  up  his  ensigney,  and  at¬ 
taches  himself  to  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre,  216.  Accompanies  the  duke 
of  Anjou  into  England,  217.  Re¬ 
turns  to  Navarre j  sent  by  the 
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king  to  Paris;  his  marriage*  218. 
His  interview  with  Henry  111.  of 
France,  219.  His  laconic  epitaph 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  220.  Is 
seriously  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Ivry,  221.  His  second  marri¬ 
age,  222.  His  ambiguous  advice 
to  Henry  IV.  for  the  means  of 
terminating  the  war,  223.  Be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  council 
of  finance,  and  renders  himself 
unpopular  with  his  colleagues  by 
his  strictness  and  economy,  224. 
His  progressive  rise  to  the  post 
of  minister  of  finance,  225.  Re¬ 
ceives  his  brevet  as  minister  of 
finance,  226.  His  dexterous  ma¬ 
nagement,  227,  His  advice  to 
Henry  IV.  on  the  subject  of  his 
second  marriage,  229.  His  famous 
interview  with  Henry  and  Ga- 
brielle  d’Estrees,  238.  His  con¬ 
versation  with  Henry  on  her 
death,  231.  Resumes  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  queen  Margaret, 
in  order  to  bring  her  to  consent 
to  a  divorce,  232.  Declared  grand 
master  of  the  artillery,  233.  His 
blunt  reply  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
234.  Presses  the  war,  against  the 
advice  of  all  the  other  ministers; 
invades  Savoy,  235.  The  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war  recalls  his  chief 
attention  to  finance;  economy  his 
leading  maxim,  236.  His  interview 
with  queen  Elizabeth  atDover,287. 
Goes  as  envoy  to  England  to  form 
an  alliance  with  James  I.,  238. 
His  interview  with  Cecil ;  his 
letter  to  Henry  IV.  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  239.  His  interview  with 
James  I.  at  Greenwich;  240. 
Gains  upon  James  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  241.  His  rudeness  one 
of  his  greatest  defects  and  vir¬ 
tues,  242.  His  conversation  with 
mademoiselle  d’Antragues,  243. 
Opposes  the  introduction  of  silk¬ 
worms  and  mulberry  trees, 243. 
Proposes  a  sumptuary  law  forbid- 
ingthe  use  of  silk, plate,  and  other 
extravagancies,  244.  Appointed 
to  the  government  of  Poitou,  244. 
Gives  his  consent  and  vote  to  the 
establishment  of  the  jesuits,  245. 
His  negotiations  with  the  royal 
mistress  during  the  squabbles  be¬ 
twixt  her  and  her  lover,  246.  His 
reconciliation  with  the  duke  of 
Epernon  ;  suspicions  of  the  king 
in  consequence,  247.  Receives 
from  the  king  papers  containing 
the  denunciations  against  him;  I 


his  eloquent  and  spirited  defence, 

248.  His  negotiation  with  the  Hu¬ 
guenots,  248.  Proposes  a  coalition 
with  Spain,  and  a  war  to  humble 
thehouse  of  Austria, 249.  Elevated 
to  the  title  of  duke  and  a  peer, 

249.  Refuses  to  fire  a  shot  in 
token  of  rejoicing  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  De  Bouillon,  251.  His 
conversion  to  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  251.  The  last  year  of 
his  administration  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  with  the  great 
scheme  for  remodelling  Europe, 
252.  Sketch  of  the  plan,  which 
was  destined  to  remain  unex. 
ecuted,  253.  His  exclamation  on 
hearing  of  the  assassination  of 
the  king ;  his  interview  with 
Mary  de  Medicis,  254.  Thwarted 
in  his  political  views,  255.  Re¬ 
tires  to  one  of  his  estates  at 
Montrond ;  his  comparison  be¬ 
twixt  Henry  IV.  and  Caesar ;  his 
“  Adieus  to  the  Court,”  256. 
Re-appears  at  court,  256.  Re¬ 
signs  his  superintendence  of 
finance  and  command  of  the 
Bastile,  257.  The  last  years  of 
his  life,  258.  His  domestic  dis¬ 
appointments  and  troubles,  259. 
His  death  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age,  259.  His  character, 
260.  His  love  affairs,  261. 

Sylva,  don  Philip  de,  iv.  7. 


T. 

Taboureau,  comptroller-general,  v. 
244. 

Tavora,  the  marchioness  of,  v.  124. 

Temple,  sir  William,  iii.  250.  His 
conversation  with  de  Witt,  262. 
His  letter  to  lord  Arlington,  263. 
His  second  conference  with  De 
Witt,  265.  His  description  of  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by 
De  Witt  during  his  negotiations 
with  him,  266. 

Thellusson,  the  house  of,  v.  244. 

Theresa,  Maria,  the  archduchess, 
v.  87.  Accession  of,  99. 

Thornes,  v.  253. 

Tillidres,  count  de,  ii.  25. 

Tilly,  the  imperial  general,  ii.  193. 

Tirgolio,  Crissini,  i.  74. 

Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  i.  62. 

Tolosa,  the  marquis  of,  iv.  174. 

Torcy,  M.  de,  iv.  254. 

Torres,  the  duke  of  Medina  de  las, 
iv.  5. 

Torstenson,  the  Swedish  general, 
ii.  212. 
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Tott,  baron  de,  ii.  215. 

Toulouse,  the  count  of,  iv.  103. 
Tournus,  the  abbey  of,  v.  10. 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  called  the  Family  Com¬ 
pact,  v.  162. 

Traumont,  iii.  296. 

Turenne,  his  character  as  drawn  by 
De  Retz,  iii.  39. 

Turgot,  v.  224. 


U. 

Uitenbogaard,  i.  182. 

Urbino,  the  duke  of,  i.  16. 
Uxelles,  the  marshal  d’,  iv.  82. 
Uzeda,  the  duke  of,  i.  278. 


V. 

Valeazar,  don  Francisco  de,  alcade 
of  the  Spanish  court,  i.  221. 

Valette,  the  cardinal  de  la,  ii.  91. 

Valette,  the  duke  de  la,  ii.  139. 

Van  Beuningen,  the  famous  Dutch 
negotiator,  iii.  268. 

Vandergraef,  iii.  273. 

Vander  Myle,  i.  192. 

Van  Gallen,  admiral,  iii.  231. 

Van  Ghalen,  Bernard,  bishop  of 
Munster,  iii.  250. 

Van  Ghen,  admiral,  iii.  272. 

Van  Hussen,  i.  203. 

Van  Opdam,  baron,  iii.  236. 

Van  Tromp,  admiral,  iii.  230. 

Vardes,  the  marquis  de,  ii.  96. 

Valderios,  marquis  of,  v.  109. 

Vantadour,  duchess  de,  v.  12. 

Vasconcelos,  the  Portuguese  com¬ 
mander,  iv.  38. 

Velasco,  donna  Johanna  de,  ii.  241. 

Velez,  the  marquis  de  los,  iv.  16. 

Vendome,  the  duke  of,  iv.  138. 

Vergennes,  French  statesman,  dou¬ 
ble  dealing  of,  v.  175.  At  the 
head  of  public  affairs,  259. 

Vernet,  Mr.,  v.  241. 

Vernon,  admiral,  v.  65. 

Viana,  the  marquis  de,  iv.  39. 

Vianella,  i.  35. 

Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  ii. 

100. 

Victoria,  Mariana,  the  infanta  of 
Portugal,  marriage  of,  v.  202. 

Vieuville,  the  duke,  iv.  65. 

Villaloa,  Ferdinand,  ii.  53. 

Villars,  successes  of,  v.  59, 60.  Death 
of,  60. 

Villena,  the  marquis,  his  quarrel 
with  Alberoni  in  the  sick  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  king,  iv.  193. 

Villeroy,  the  rnarechal  de,  iv.  119. ; 
v.  9.  12.  18,  19. 


Vives,  Ludovicus,  i.  117. 

Voltaire,  his  correspondence  with 
Alberoni,  iv.  265. ;  v.  13.  265. 
Vorstius,  succeeds  Arminius  in  di¬ 
vinity  chair  at  Leyden,  i.  183. 


W. 

Wager,  sir  Charles,  iv.  301. 

Waldaaus,  a  Gomarist  clergyman, 
i.  204. 

Wallenstein,  the  famous  imperial 
general,  ii.  120. 

Walpole,  sir  Robert,  iv.  198. 

Walpole,  Horace,  v.  42. 

Weimar,  the  duke  of,  ii.  121. 

Weling,  count,  iv.  258. 

Westerloo,  the  count  of,  v.  91.  Pu¬ 
nishment  of,  93. 

Wharton,  duke,  iv.  277. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  given  by  Strada,  i.  136. 
Proclaimed  stadtholder,  iii.  273. 

Winwood,  ambassador  of  James  I. 
at  the  Hague,  i.  183. 

Wrangle,  admiral,  iii.  244. 

Wreden,  baron,  iii.  250. 

X. 

Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  his  birth  and 
early  life,  i.  25.  Made  presbyter  of 
Uceda;  created  grand  vicar  of 
Siguenza,  and  intrusted  with  the 
entire  administration  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  26.  Retires  from  public  life, 
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cares  by  the  return  of  Ferdinand, 
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